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THE MYTH OF ER (PLATO, REPUBLIC, 6168). 


PLATO Rep. X. 616B. érresdy Sé toils ev TO Ato ExdoTos ETA Hyépat 
yévowT0, avactdvtas évTevOev Seiv tH oyd0n topeverOar, Kai adixveioOar TeTap- 
tatous O0ev xafopay advwOev S1a wavtTos tod ot’pavod Kai ys 
Tetapévov Pas evOd, olov Kiova, parroTa TH ipedse tmpocdgepy,' 
Aapmwpotepov Sé kai KkaPapwTepov: eis 5 adixécba. mpoedOdrtes 
nepnoiay odov, Kal ideiy avTdO. Kata pécov TO das ex TOU ovpavod Ta axKpa 
avTov Tav deouov teTapéva—elvat yap TOUVTO TO PAS TUYVdETpOY 
Tov ovpavod, olov Ta tbrolm@pata TOV TPLNpPwAY, OUTwW TicaYy 
guvéyorv tTHv Teptpopav—ex S€ TaY Axpwy TeTapévoyv "Avadyxns aTpax- 
Tov, etc. 

The passage occurs in a myth of the fate of the soul after death, which 
Plato in this dialogue puts into the mouth of Er, the son of Armenios, a Pam- 
phylian. Er has already described the return of the souls to the judgement- 
place (o Aeswv)* from the place of reward in Heaven or the place of punish- 
ment in Hell and their resting together while they recounted their experiences 
to each other. He here proceeds to tell how on the eighth day they all set 
out again from the judgement-place with him in their company and how he 
shared with them, in the place to which they came, that vision of the workings 
of the universe which it was given to them to behold before their rebirth in 
mortal bodies. It is with the light which formed a part of the vision that the 
present article proposes to deal. 

‘ They arrived on the fourth day,’ Plato says, ‘at a place® from which they 

1 Adam, Republic of Plato (1902), adopts mpoo- reasons for doing so are given in notes on 616B 13, 
gepés, the reading of the second hand in A. 621B 10, and App. VI. to Bk. X. But it is to be 
2 Tov Aequdva 614E and rw Aewwdu 616B both noted that the words xara pécor 7d os need not 
refer to the same place as is described at 614c¢ be pressed so as to make the souls come to the 


as rémoy Twa Sarudmov and the place of judgement. centre of the earth when they come to the centre 
3 The position of the souls in the universe of the light. ‘The middle of the light’ may 


when they see the light first, and their position mean the point at which the shaft of light pierces 


again when at the end of a day’s journey they 
are xara péocov Td @s, are vexed questions. 
Adam locating them on the true surface of the 
earth when they first see the light (note on 
6168 11), then plunges them into subterranean 
regions at the very centre of the earth when 
they are said to be xara péoov 7d ges. His 
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the surface of the earth, the centre of the universe 
(Stewart, Myths of Plato, pp. 152 and 167); or 
Plato’s words may, I think, be interpreted to 
mean simply that the souls enter the light and 
so are in the midst of it (cf. the interpretation 
of Sir T. Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, p. 152). 
Neither need the fact that the souls shoot 
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saw stretching from above! through all the heaven and the earth a straight 
light, like a pillar, which resembled the rainbow more than anything else, but 
was brighter and purer. After having gone forward a day’s journey they 
reached it, and there in the middle of the light saw stretching from heaven the 
extremities of its bands*—for this light is a band of heaven, holding all the 
revolving heaven together, like the undergirders of triremes—and they saw 
stretching from these extremities a spindle of Necessity,’ etc. 

In interpreting the passage I accept definitely, for the following reasons, 
the conclusion of Adam that the light has two parts, a straight and a circular. 

1. The words gas ev6v, ofov xiova, seem conclusive for the straight part® 
(the comparison with the rainbow has relation not to shape but to brightness 
and colour). Again Adam is undoubtedly right in his interpretation of dia 
TavTos TOU ovpavod Kai ys Terayévov.4 There is no mention of the earth as a 
planet in the description of the planetary motions which follows our passage, 
and it is thus clear that there is no reason for supposing that Plato abandoned 
here the conception found in the Phaedo and Timaeus of a geocentric universe. 
The natural interpretation then of the words ‘stretching through all the 
heaven and earth’ is that the light runs diametrically through the spherical 
heaven and pierces its centre, the earth. This natural interpretation is 
supported by comparison of Plato’s words here with the passage in Timaeus 
40B ynv 5é tpodov pév tpetépav, iAXopéevny bE wepi TOV Sta TWaVvToS TOXOY 
retapwévov, where d:a mavros . . . Tetapévov expresses the manner in which 
the axis runs diametrically through the celestial sphere.® The similarity of 
wording in the two passages is noticeable, and it seems in the highest degree 
probable that in the passage in the Republic Plato meant the straight light to 
represent the axis of the celestial sphere. Among the ancient commentators 


upwards to birth (6218) imply that they saw’ that the light is a band thereof. But if adroi 





the vision of Ananke’s spindle from a subter- 
ranean region. dvw is explicable if it is assumed 
with Professor Stewart (0.¢c., pp. III, 165, 168) 
that the souls were moving on the surface of the 
earth in the antipodai hemisphere. I think that 
Stewart and Heath are undoubtedly right in 
arguing against a subterranean position for the 
souls when they see the vision. I am not abso- 
lutely certain, however, that the souls remain 
always on the surface of the earth in the anti- 
podal hemisphere. If xara uécov 7d ds simply 
means ‘in the light,’ it is conceivable that they 
advanced to celestial regions. 

1 It is possible to take dywHev not with rera- 
pévoy but with cafopav (see Adam, note ad loc.)— 
i.e. ‘they saw from above stretching through all 
the heaven and earth.’ This would make the 
point of view of the souls definitely celestial. 

2 Adrod is ambiguous as Adam points out (note 
ad loc.),and may refer either to $s or to odpavov. 
I take the pronoun as referring to g@s. The 
general sense of the passage is quite clear, as 
Adam points out: for the next sentence clearly 
shows that it is the heaven that is bound and 


refers to otpavoi, the meaning may be that the 
heaven is bound by many chains, of which the 
light is one (should the prefix in civdecuov be 
pressed ?). 

3 The existence of a straight part of the light 
was denied by Boeckh (Kleine Schriften III., pp. 
297 sqq.) and by Martin (Mémoires de l Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres XXX., pp. 93 sqq.). 
Boeckh held that the souls from a place outside 
the universe saw in the distance a half-circle of 
the Milky Way, which because of their position 
appeared to them straight like a pillar; Martin 
that the souls saw above their heads a haif- 
circle of the Milky Way, but thought that it was 
really a straight light like a pillar, accounting 
for the dip at each horizon as an effect of per- 
spective (!). But there is nothing in Plato’s 
words which would lead us to believe that the 
appearance was different from the reality, and 
both scholars find difficulty in dealing with da 
wayTds TOU odpavod Kal yijs TeTapévor. 

4 Note on 616B 11. 

5 See Adam in the note cited above. 

¢ Adam, note on 616c 14 sub fin. 
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THE MYTH OF ER (PLATO, REPUBLIC 616s) II5 


Theon of Smyrna’ held this opinion; Proclus also in his commentary on the 
Republic? records it as having been the view of some of his predecessors, and 
in the confused notice which Suidas has under the heading tetayévov has evOd 
olov xiova occur the words, tiwés rov dEova rod Koopov. of Sé xvAwdpov tiva 
mupos aiGepiov wept tov dfova. It is hardly necessary to say that Plato gud 
mathematician rightly conceived of the axis of the celestial sphere as an 
imaginary line and not as a material body whether of light stuff or any other 
stuff. But this is no real objection to his representing the axis otherwise in a 
passage which is not scientific exposition but myth, where he has a particular 
poetic and imaginative purpose in view. 

2. The case for a circular part of the light is far more complicated. Plato 
says that the light is a band of heaven and holds together all the revolving 
heaven. These words, it is to be noted, do not im themselves imply a circular 
band. It might be held with good reason that the straight light running axis- 
wise from side to side of the sphere of the universe could have been regarded 
as performing the function of binding. A parallel could be found in Proclus 
(in Jim. 1V. 282A), where the axis is described as ouvextixny Tod Sov Kdcpou, 
and this might again be compared with the Pseudo-Aristotelian mwepi xoopov 
c. 2, where the poles are said to hold together the sphere (cuvéyovta rnyv 
ogaipav). The case for the circular part of the light really turns upon the 
simile used by Plato, in which he compares the function of the light in binding 
together the heaven with the function performed by ‘the undergirders of 
triremes’ (ta vTofwpata TaY TpLnpwr). 

Unfortunately the evidence for the nature of vmrofwpara of triremes is not 
as satisfactory as could be desired. It is established that they were ropes of 
some kind,* but their position upon the vessel and the function which they 
performed is still disputed. The most generally accepted view is that which 
is put forward by Mr. Cecil Torr, Ancient Ships® and by Adam in his notes on | 
our passage of the Republic. They hold that the hypozomata of triremes were 
cables which ran round the hull of the vessel outside in a horizontal direction 
from stem to stern and back again, forming a complete girdle and serving to 
keep the timbers firmly knit together in heavy seas or under the shock of the 
enemy’s ram. This view has recently been questioned by Mr. Frank Brewster,® 


1 P, 143 (Hiller). that they occur among the oxévyn xpeuaord, 
2 II., p. 199, 31 sqq. (Kroll). detachable parts, as opposed to the oxéuyn éd\uwa, 
3 Dr. A. B. Cook also reminds me that a world wooden gear, in inscriptions giving inventories of 
axis which has breadth need not be surprising _triremes and their gear belonging to the Peiraeus. 
in a myth which is steeped in Pythagorean doc- See C. Torr, Ancient Ships, p. 41, note roo and 
trine, seeing that the Pythagoreans thought of _ references given in his note 103 on p. 42. 
lines as having breadth, just as they thought of 5 Pp. 41-42. The view of Adam and Torr is 
points as having magnitude (Burnet, Early Greek also maintained by Boeckh, Urkunden iiber das 
Philosophy®, p. 290). Seewesen des Attischen Staates, pp. 133-138; Breu- 
4 Some of the ancients supposed that the sing, Die Nautik der Alten, pp. 170-184 ; Cartault, 
vrofwpara were wooden planks (Procl. in Remp. La Triéve Athénienne, p. 56; Graser, De Veterum 
Comm. II., p. 200, 25 Kroll and scholium on Re Naualt, § 70. 
this passage, p. 381; cf. scholium on Aristo- 6 Harvard Studies in Classical Philology XXXIV., 
phanes, Knights 279, repeated under heading pp. 63 sqq.: ‘The Hypozomata of Ancient 
iwofwpara in Suidas). But it is provedthatthe Ships.’ The suggestion had already been put 
vmrofijuara were ropes not planks by the fact forward by Warre, J.H.S. V., p. 216. 
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who puts forward arguments in favour of the theory that the i7rdfwpya was a 
stout cable stretched down the middle of the ship inside from stem to stern 
and intended to keep up bow and stern and to prevent the ship from ‘ hogging.’ 
Such a rope truss is to be seen in pictures of Egyptian ships of 1250 B.c. ; it 
runs down the middle of the ship upon a series of high supports or crutches, 
and at the stem and stern, which it 1s its function to keep up, it appears to be 
fastened to a set of smaller ropes which pass under the keel.!. Mr. Brewster’s 
view has very great attractions for anyone who is interested in the light of the 
Myth of Er; for the straight truss running amidships would correspond exactly 
with the straight light running axis-wise, and it would be possible to interpret 
the words elvat yap TodTo To das cuvdecpov Tod ovpavod as indicating that the 
column of light by spanning the universe held it together. But there is one 
serious difficulty which Mr. Brewster does not face. If the rope truss of the 
kind he describes was used on Greek ships, could it ever have been called an 
undergirder (v7 0 wpa)? The name is quite inappropriate to it,? for in the 
pictures we have of it it occupies a position high up in the ship above the heads 
of the rowers. This seems the fatal objection to Mr. Brewster’s view, and for 
that reason it is preferable to retain the view of Torr and Adam, which is not 
open to the same objection,’ and ‘while admitting that the device described 
by Mr. Brewster might have been employed on Greek ships,‘ to hold that the 
vroCwpara of triremes were not trusses of this kind but cables encircling the 
hull of the ship on the outside and running in the horizontal direction from 





stem to stern.® 


1 See Cecil Torr, Ancient Ships, Plate L., 
Nos. 4 and 5. 

2 The fact that the pull was carried down to 
the keel by a device such as that of the smaller 
ropes passed under the keel at stem and stern in 
the Egyptian ships could hardly justify the name, 
I think. 

3 For the trofwuara, according to this view, 
are undergirders in the sense that they occupied 
a place on the lower part of the outside of the 
ship, under the walls of the ship where they 
projected, where the structure began to narrow 
downwards towards the keel. Cf. Graser, 0.¢c., 
§ 82. 

4 Mr. Torr, however, holds that this rope truss 
would have been unnecessary on Greek or Koman 
war-ships, ‘which had decking enough to hold 
the stem and stern together’ (0.c., p. 42). 

5 Space does not allow of the detailed con- 
sideration of the evidence on which the generally 
accepted view is based. It may be briefly indi- 
cated here: (i.) There is the bronze relief of the 
forepart of a trireme, of which Adam gives a 
photograph (0.c., Vol. II., p. 443). Ssomescholars 
have, however, supposed that the horizontal 
bands encircling the prow of this ship and inter- 
preted by Adam as hypozomata are mere orna- 
ments. (ii.) The literary evidence is supplied 
by Athenaeus V. 37. 203E sqq., and by a com- 
parison of Vitruvius X. 15. 6 with Athenaeus 


Mechanicus, p. 6. The Tecsapaxovripns vais de- 
scribed in Athenaeus V. 203E had a length of 
280 cubits and a breadth of 38 cubits, and it took 
12 hypozomata of 600 cubits length each. It is 
Significant that 2 x 280+ 38 is roughly equivalent 
to 600, and we have thus an indication that 
hypozomata encircled galleys from stem to stern. 
The battering-ram described in the Vitruvius 
passage was a long beam of timber tapering to a 
head or rostrum of hard iron. Lengthwise from 
the rostrum to the other extremity of the beam 
were stretched three ropes eight fingers thick ‘ita 
religati quemadmodum naues a puppi ad proram 
continentur,’ It is significant that Athenaeus 
Mechanicus in his description of the same ram 
SayS: vmofwrvura: dé bdos 6 Kpios mAs 6xradaxTi- 
Aas rTpici, For Mr. Brewster’s criticism of the 
usual interpretation of these passages see his 
article referred to above. 

The question of ‘ frapping ’—i.e. passing a 
cable vertically under the hull of a ship—has 
been considered in relation to the problem of the 
nature of jrof{wuara ; but it is rightly urged, e.g. 
by Adam, that while ‘ frapping’ was undoubtedly 
known to the ancients, (irofwyvivres in Acts 
XXVII. 17 probably refers to a device of this 
kind), it was a device employed in an emergency, 
while the drofwpara of triremes were part of the 
regular equipment of the vessels, Cf. the argu- 
ments adduced by Breusing, 0.¢., pp. 172 sqq. 
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Since then the light is said to hold together the heavens in the manner of 
the undergirders of triremes and these, as has been shown, held the trireme 
together by forming a continuous girdle around its hull on the outside, the 
light must be regarded as encircling the heavens on the outside and holding 
the celestial sphere together in that way. Plato appears all the time to be 
speaking of one and the same light, but it seems inevitable to conclude, in 
spite of his lack of explicitness, that the light had at any rate two parts, 
a straight and a circular. With regard to the existence of a circular part to 
the light this conclusion is further supported by the fact that the light was 
interpreted by some of the ancients themselves as being the Milky Way,’ and 
in thus assigning to the light both a straight part running axis-wise through 
the heavens and a circular part forming a periphery the two threads of the 
ancient tradition are united.’ 





If then in the above rough diagram the circle ABDC may be regarded as 
representing the celestial sphere and the small circle E the earth, the dotted line, 
which both encircles the sphere and forms its diameter, will represent the 
light. ‘The ends of its bands’ (ra dxpa aitod trav Secpev)—that is, the ends 
of its circular portion, of the band which embraces the circumference of the 
sphere—may be regarded as placed at A, the pole of the sphere which is 
visible to the souls in the hemisphere in which they are. From this pole— 
that is, in Plato’s language, from the ends of the bands—is extended Necessity’s 
spindle, the shaft of which again, like the column of light, represents the axis 
of the universe. 

Adam, with whose account of the shape and position of the light I have 
shown my agreement, says in his note on 616B 14 (sub fin.): ‘I have found no 
parallel in ancient astronomical theories to this conception of a light stretching 
from pole to pole’ (i.e. the straight part of the light). ‘ The curved part of the 


1 Proclus, In Remp. Comm. II1., p. 194, 19 sqq. as the Milky Way. 
(Kroll), gives it as the opinion of some of his 2 See above for ancient opinions that the light 





predecessors that the light was meant to repre- 
sent the Milky Way or the circle of the Zodiac. 
One of these was Numenius of Apamea, see 
p. 130. It seems probable from a consideration 
of the Somnium Scipionis (Cic. de Rep. VI. 16) that 
Cicero or his authority interpreted Plato’s light 


represented the axis of the cosmos. 

3 Aliter Adam, for whom 7a d&xpa tov decpuor 
come at the centre of the earth (note on 616c 17). 
But ‘the ends of its bands’ may be interpreted 
as the ends of the binding—that is, the circular— 
portion of the light, and so placed at the pole. 
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light is no doubt suggested by the Milky Way, which was regarded by the 
Pythagoreans as either identical with, or an emanation from, the circle of fire 
which, according to them, held the universe together.’! It will be my object 
in the present article to show that the clue to Plato’s picture of the light, with 
both its straight and its curved part, is to be found in Pythagorean doctrine, 
in so far as that doctrine combined the notion of fire at the centre of the 
universe with the notion of fire encircling and girdling the sphere of the 
universe. The myth of Er is full of ideas drawn from Orphic-Pythagorean 
sources, and the comparison of the light to the hypozomata of triremes 
suggests that at this particular point Plato had Pythagorean ideas in mind. 
For the comparison of the circular part of the light to hypozomata of triremes 
implies the comparison of the heavens or the universe to a ship, and this is 
known to have been a Pythagorean image. It seems probable that they used 
the word od«ds (merchant-ship) to denote the sphere of the heavens or the 
universe,” and they undoubtedly compared their central fire to the keel of a 
ship (tpomis).2 In seeking an explanation of the light in Pythagorean doctrine 
we shall then be further following the clue given in the words ra trofepata 
TOV TPLnpwV. 

With regard to the Pythagorean central fire the question that first occurs 
is this: ‘Is the doctrine of a central fire compatible with the doctrine of a 
geocentric universe, and were the two doctrines in fact combined in early 
Pythagoreanism ?’ Professor Burnet has clearly shown‘ that the early 
Pythagorean teachers, up to and including Philolaos himself, regarded the 
universe as geocentric, maintaining the doctrine of a spherical earth in 
equilibrium in the middle of the cosmos. The system of the universe ascribed 
to the Pythagoreans by Aristotle,® in which the middle of the cosmos is 
occupied by the central fire and the earth becomes one of the planets and 
revolves with them and the antichthon around the central fire, was a later 
theory of the school. But while this conclusion of Professor Burnet may be 
accepted, it is nevertheless possible to show, I think, that the doctrine of the 





1 Cf. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen® l., 
Pp. 435, note 2. 

2 (Philolaos], fr. 12 (Diels, F.V.S.3 32B 12), 
kal Ta pev rads odhalpas owuara wévre évTi, Ta év 
7G opalpa rip <xal> tdwp xal ya xal ap, xai 8 ras 
opalpas O\kds, wéurrov. The so-called fragments 
of Philolaos and the opinions attributed to him 
have, of course, to be used with great caution for 
evidence of early Pythagorean doctrine, But 
the word é6\xds may safely be said to be a trace 
of very ancient Pythagorean terminology. See 
Burnet, £.G.P.%, p. 293. He interprets cwuara 
in this passage as=regular solids and the fifth 
oGyua as the dodecahedron, which, being used 
for the construction of the whole universe (Plato, 
Tim. 55C), is thus termed the ‘hull of the 
sphere.’ Gundermann, Rhein. Mus. N.F. LIX., 
p. 145, explains owyuara as ‘ bodies’ in the sense 
of ‘ elements,’ and the fifth element, which is the 
ship of the sphere, is identified by him with alé%p 


(cf. Diels, F.V.S.3, on [Philolaos] fr. 12). The 
significance of the term 6Axds is not affected by 
the difference of opinion about the exact inter- 
pretation of the passage. 

3 Aet. II. 4. 15 (F. V.S.% 324 17) (opinion attri- 
buted to Philolaos), 7d 5¢ jyenovixov év ro peoa- 
TaTW Tupi, Sep TpdTEws Diknvy mpouvTEeSdreTO Tis TO 
mavrds <opaipas> 6 Snmovpyds Oeds. Zellers, p. 
416, note 1, ‘das jyeuouxdy stoisch und der 
Demiurg piatonisch ist, aber die Vergleichung 
des Centralfeuers mit dem Kiel des Weltganzen 
doch urspriinglich scheint.’ 

4 E.G.P.%, p. 111 and pp. 297 sqq. 

5 De Cael, II. 13. 293A 20 sqq., évavriws of epi 
thy 'IraXlav, xadovpevor dé IuOaydpecor Aéyovow* 
éwi pev yap Tov pécou wip elval pact, riv dé yhv ev 
Ttav Aorpwv oicav, Kikhy ghepouévnv mepl To pécov 
vixTa Te Kai jnuépay woeiv, etc. This system is 
ascribed to Philolaos in Aet. II. 7. 7 (Diels, 
F.V.S.3 32a 16). 
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central fire itself was earlier; that the earliest generations of the Pythagorean 
school conceived of fire as existing at the heart of their central, spherical 
earth. It was only the separation of this fire from the earth and the conversion 
of the earth into a planet that was late. 

The grounds for holding this view are as follows : 

(1) Simplicius in his commentary on the passage from the De Caelo 
referred to above describes the Pythagorean central fire system in the same 
way as Aristotle,’ concluding with the words: «ai oitw peév avros (i.e. 
Aristotle) ta trav IlvOayopeiwy amedé~ato. He then goes on: of dé yvnoiwrtepov 
aUuT@Y peTacyovTes TIP pev Ev TO péow Aéyouar THY Snywoupyieny Svvapuev THY Ex 
pécov tacav thy yhv Cwoyovodcay Kal TO aTeiruypévoy avThs avabddroveay. 
816 of pév Znvos wupyov avTo Kadovaw, ws autos év Tois IvOayopixois iotopycer, 
oi 5é Aros huraxnv, ws év TovTous, ot Sé Ards Opovov, as Grd haciv. aorTpov 
Sé rHv yi EXeyov ws Spyavoy Kal auTny Kpovov: nuepav yap éotw airy Kal 
vuKT@Y aitia’ huépay pev yap Trovel TO Tpds TO HALM pépoS KaTadapTrOpéern, 
vinta S€ KaTa TOV K@VvoV THS ywopéevns am’ avTHS oKids. avTixOova Sé THv 
cernvny éxdrouv ot TvOayopevou WoTrep Kal ‘ aiGepiav yhv, etc. Simplicius then 
here states that the more genuine Pythagorean doctrine was that of a fire 
in the midst of the earth, endowing the earth with life and heat (é« pécov 
Tacav thy yhv Cwoyovotcay Kal TO aTeyuypévov avTis avaOadroveay). The 
earth in this doctrine was still called a star (adorpov), being regarded as an 
instrument of time, inasmuch as it created day when lighted up on the side 
facing the sun and night by the shadow thrown upon the side turned away 
from the sun. Now this doctrine is regarded by Zeller? as a late modification 
of the central fire system described by Aristotle in the De Caelo on the ground 
that the doctrine of the earth’s revolution on its axis is only found among the 
Pythagoreans of the fourth century. But it is not necessary to suppose that 
the earth in the system described by Simplicius rotated on its axis.* Rather 
it is exactly like the central earth of Plato’s Timaeus which, while possessing 
no rotatory motion on its axis, yet is called @vAaxa Kai Snuovpyov vuKTos Te 
Kai hpépas,* because by remaining fast in its central position on the axis of the 
cosmos it creates night by casting its shadow on the side of it that is turned 
away from the sun. There is then evidence in this passage of Simplicius that 
some Pythagoreans at some period held the doctrine of a central fire hidden in 
the bowels of the earth and that the doctrine was considered a piece of genuine 
Pythagoreanism. Simplicius gives no indication of date but it has been shown 
above that the doctrine need not necessarily be late.° It may quite well have 
been early. 


1 Heiberg, pp. 511 sqq. refers could, notwithstanding the earth’s immo- 
2 Zeller5, I., pp. 420 sqq. bility, call it a ‘‘ star,” and count it, exactly as 
3 This is pointed out by Sir T. Heath, Aris- Plato does, among the ‘‘ instruments of time.’’’ 
tarchus of Samos, p, 250: ‘The earth in the 4 Plato, Tim, 40c 1. 
system described by Simplicius is not in motion, 5 The doctrine that the moon is the antichthon, 
but at rest. For Simplicius,sofar from implying which is apparently ascribed to the same Pytha- 
that the earth rotates, thinks it necessary to goreans, looks a late one. But this need not 
explain how the Pythagoreans to whom he necessarily show that the doctrine of the fire in 
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For (2) in favour of the view that the early Pythagoreans already conceived 
of fire as occupying the interior of the spherical, central earth there is the 
evidence of general probability. The existence of fire within the earth was 
a notion to which the action of volcanoes and the phenomenon of hot springs 
would readily give rise. Empedocles, well acquainted with Mount Etna and 
the volcanic phenomena of Sicily, held that there was fire inside of the crust of 
the earth,! and his view must have been held by many besides himself in Sicily 
and South Italy. There is moreover to be considered in this connexion the 
fact that Hestia, the hearth or hearth-fire, and Earth were already identified 
by the time of Sophocles and Euripides ;? and it may be considered at least 
probable that this identification, whoever was responsible for it, was partly due 
to the conception of the earth as containing fires within itself. 

So far then as general probability goes, there is nothing against and 
everything in favour of the contention that the doctrine described by Simplicius 
as belonging to the more genuine adherents of Pythagoreanism was early. 
The contention is still further supported by (3) a consideration of Aristotle, 
Met. N 10g1a 13 sqq., and a comparison of it with a passage in Anatolius 
mepl Sexabos.4 

Aristotle is describing in this passage in the Metaphysics the construction 
of the universe according to the Pythagoreans, and says davepas Aéyouvow ws 
me dos ovotabévtos, cit’ é& émimédawv elt’ éx ypovds elt’ éx orréppatos eit’ €& 
oy atropovety eiteiv, evOds TO éyytoTa TOU ameEipou eiAKETO Kai ErrEpaiveTO UTO TOU 
mwépatos. Now it is Professor Burnet’s opinion that we are here dealing with 
very enety Pythagorean cosmology,® and he gives good reason for holding that 
the ameipoy in this passage is to be considered as air, mist or darkness and 
that mwépas is light or fire, which there is evidence for supposing was an 
important element in early Pythagorean cosmology.® That the original One 
of this passage is to be considered as a fiery unit does not seem improbable 
when it is remembered that the One, the monad, is throughout Pythagorean 


aS re aay 
en rete : oma is late also. Later genera- 23): xal Lopoxdfs é<v lvd>yy rv yiv u<nré>pa 
meee ie agoreans might easily have com- rév dedy gn<civ>, ev Tpimrodéuy dé Kal “Eoriav 
ginal doctrine of fireinsideacentral,  elvas. 
+ at earth with new-fangled notions about Euripides, fr. 944 (Nauck?) : 
on rein In the view which I hold to be kal l'aia whrep * ‘Eoriav cé o’ of cogol 
re ie Am wee one, that of a central Bporav xadodow juévnv év aidépi. 
oa wels of a spherical earth situated in 3 See Martin, Mémoires de l’ Académie des Inscrip- 
centre of the cosmos, there is nothing to cor- —_ tions ¢t Belles Lettres XXVIII, Pt. I., pp. 335 sq 
soe se the antichthon but the antipodes Martin, following Nagelsbach, attributes nother 
“ re olyhistor. ap. Diog, Laert, VIII. 25: The tification to the Orphics, p. 349. Cf. of cogol 
ythagoreans taught ylverOa . . . kbopov Eupvxov, Bpordyv in the fragment of Euripides 
voepoy, spaipoed7, uéonvy mepiéxovra Thy yhv Kai 4 P. 30, Heiberg (Annales ile. a’ Histoire 





anny cpaipondy Kali wepocxoupévny, elvac dé Kai 
dvrimodas cal ra tyuiv xdrw éxelvors Avw). Is it 
unreasonable to suppose that the later notion of 
the separate antichthon developed from the idea 
of antipodes ? 

1 Fr. 52 (F.V.S.3 218 52), and compare fr. 62 
(F.V.S.3 218 62). 

* Fr. 615 (Pearson) (Philodemus de piet,, p. 


1900)=Theol. Arith., p. 6, Ast (Diels, F.V.S # 
18A 44). 

5 E.G.P.%, pp. 108 sqq. 

6 Hippasos made Fire the first principle accord- 
ing to Aristotle, Met. A. 9844 7. Moreover, 
Light and Darkness appear under the heads of 
Limit and Unlimited respectively in the Pytha- 
gorean table of opposites (Met. A. 986a 25). 
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doctrine identified with the central fire. But what is the position of this 
original fiery unit in the universe? It is natural to think of it as in the 
centre ;? and when the universe, which must be thought of in terms of early 
Pythagorean doctrine as geocentric, has been completely formed, it will still 
be in the centre, the boundless mist or darkness having condensed around it to 
form the hard solidity of the earth. That this is not a purely imaginary 
picture may be claimed by reference to the passage in Anatolius : 

IIpos tovros éXeyov (i.e. the Pythagoreans) zrepi To wécov Tav Teccapwv 
oTot\elwv KeicOai tiva évadixov Sidmvpov KviBov, ob thy pecotnTa THs Bécews 
cal “Opunpor eidévar Aéyovta* ‘ toccov évepO’ aidao, dcov ovpaves éat’ amo yains.’ 
€oixact 5é Kata ye TovTO KaTnKorXOVOnKévat Tois TlvOayopixois of te mepl 
"Eutredoxréa cai Tappevidny nai oxédov of mretctor TOY Tdadat copay Padpevot 
Thv povacikny dvow éotias tpoTov év péow idpicba: Kai Sia TO tooppoTrov 
durdocev tv avtnv &pav. Here the monad appears as évadixos Suatrupos 
xvBos, and Empedocles, Parmenides, and their followers are said to have been 
among those who followed the lead of the Pythagoreans in placing this fiery 
matter (r7v povadixny dvow éotias TpoTov) in the midst of the universe. But 
as both in Empedocles’ doctrines* and in the Way of Opinion in Parmenides’ 
poem‘ the universe had the earth for its centre, by the fiery core of the 
universe which is attributed to them in this passage must be meant the fiery 
core of the earth.’ In view then of the statement made in the passage 
that in this respect Empedocles and Parmenides followed the lead of the 
Pythagoreans, it is justifiable, it seems, to hold that in the early Pythagorean 
cosmology, which was geocentric, the earth was regarded as having a fiery 
core. The character and position we assigned to the monad above was in 
fact the correct one. 

It is time now to turn to the consideration of the fiery periphery of the 
universe in Pythagorean doctrine. Aristotle implies the existence of it in their 
doctrine in De Caelo II. 13. 293A 20 sqq., the passage which was referred to 
above as containing the account of the central fire system of the later Pytha- 
goreans. After describing the position of the central fire and the motion 
of the earth round it, he accuses the Pythagoreans of constructing this system 
of the universe according to a priovi principles instead of the evidence of 
observed facts, and then says: roAAois 8’ av Kal érépois cvvdokere pn Seiv TH 
yn THY TOD pécov Ywpay atrodiddvat, TO TLaTOV OvK ex TOV patwopevwv aOpovowy 


GAXa padXopy €k TOY AOYoV. TO yap TiysutwTaT@ oiovTa (i.e. the Pythagoreans) 


1 Cf. Ross, note adloc. He identifies the One earth in Empedocles’ doctrine. The reference 


with the Limit here. to Parmenides in the passage from Anatolius is 





2 Cf. Ross, note ad loc. : ‘ The One is thought 
of as being in the centre of a shapeless mass of 
air or vapour and gradually introducing shape 
and limit into it, working from within outwards.’ 

3 Aristotle, De Cael. 295A 13 sqq.; Ps. Plut. 
strom.., fr. 10 (Diels, Dox. Graec., p. 582). 

4 Aet. III. 15. 7; Diog. Laert. IX. 21. 

5 See what is said above about the fire in the 


to the cosmology in the second part of Parme- 
nides’ poem. I am reserving the discussion of 
this cosmology to a later place. It is significant 
that in the Anatolius passage the words imme- 
diately following those quoted above are: xai dn 
Evpirlins ws "Avataydopouv yevduevos wabnris obrw 
THs ys uynobeis ‘ éoriav 5é o’ of cool Bporay vopl- 
fovew.’ 
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TPOOHKEL THY TYUMTAaTHY UTapYeW Ywopay, elvat Se mip wev ys Tiww@Tepov, TO Se 
mépas Tav petakd, To 8 Ecyxatov cai TO péoov Tépas:* wor ex TOVTWY 
avahoytlopevor ovx olovtat emi Tod pécou KeicOat THs ohalpas aviv GANA paddov 
To mvp. According to Aristotle then the Pythagoreans reasoned that the 
centre, being one of the limits of the universe and therefore one of the most 
honourable places in it, must be occupied by the honourable element of fire ; 
but he does not go on to state expressly the second conclusion which must 
inevitably follow from this line of reasoning—i.e. that the other limit, 70 
éaxatov, the outermost part of the universe, must also be occupied by fire. 
But if the doctrine of a fiery periphery is not expressly stated here as belonging 
to the Pythagoreans, it is most certainly implied. Now in Aetios II. 7. 71 we 
read: Didodaos trip év péow wepl To Kévtpov Step Eatiav Tod TayToS Kare . . . 
Kai warty wip Etrepov advwtTdtTw TO TepLéexXov. Statements made 
about Philolaos in the doxographers have to be used with great caution, 
because their authenticity is as questionable as that of fragments of Philolaos. 
But the evidence from Aristotle given above may be quoted in support of the 
supposition that the circumambient fire referred to in the Aetios passage was 
a piece of genuine Pythagorean doctrine.2, Yet a comparison of these two 
passages, while indicating the existence in Pythagoreanism of a doctrine of 
a fiery periphery, does not carry us very far or set us on very certain ground ; 
and it is to be noticed moreover that the system of the universe described in 
both passages is that of the later Pythagorean teachers, who placed fire in the 
centre and made the earth and antichthon revolve round it. 

In search of further information about the fiery periphery it is necessary 
to turn to another quarter which has not yet been explored—the fragments of 
Parmenides and the views attributed to him. Here, in spite of the tantalizingly 
fragmentary character of the evidence, a good deal of information is forth- 
coming not only about a fiery periphery but also about the central fire. 

The part of Parmenides’ poem which furnishes the information is Part II., 
the Way of Opinion. The problem of the relation of this part to Part I., the 
Way of Truth, the vexed question whether the cosmology of the Way of 
Opinion is to be regarded as Parmenides’ own explanation of the sensible 
world or as an exposition of the opinions of others for the better instruction of 
his disciples, fortunately need not here be discussed. It is the Pythagorean 
character of the cosmology that is important from our point of view; and that 
the cosmology is Pythagorzan in character, or at any rate that there are 


Pythagorean ideas in it, will be generally admitted.° 


1 Diels, F.V.S.3 32a 16. see Burnet, E.G.P.3, p.170. Professor Burnet’s 

2 It does not seem possible todraw anycertain view is that the second part of the poem is ‘a 
conclusions from Aet. I. 14. 2, of dwd IIv@ayépov sketch of contemporary Pythagorean cosmology.’ 
opaipixa Ta oxhpara Tov Terrdpwv oraxeiwv, udvov Mr. F. M. Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy, 
5é 7d dvusrarov wip kwvoedés, or from Aet. II. 20.12, _p. 217, ‘the Pythagorean character of the Way 
the passage about the sun’s light being only a of Opinion is recognized.’ Zeller, 0.c., p. 572, 
reflection. Cf. Burnet, E.G.P.%, p. 298 note. grants the existence of Pythagorean doctrine in 


$ Ancient tradition relates that Parmenides the Way of Opinion. Cf. Gomperz, Greek 
had associated with the Pythagorean Ameinias Thinkers (Eng. trans.) I., p. 182. 
or that he wasa Pythagorean, For the evidence 
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Now Simplicius’ quotes from Parmenides’ Way of Opinion the following 
fragment describing the goddess who governs all things: 


e fe) 

ai yap oTEWOoTEpaL TAHVTO TrUpOS aKpHTOLO 
ai 8 émi tais vu«ros, peta 5é Proyxds leras aica * 
év b€ wéow TovTwy Saipwv %) mavta KuBepva ° 

pov 3) pvé 
/ e A 
jwavTa yap <> otuvyepoio TOKov Kai wiktos apxet 
¥ A ra 

wéumove apcevt Orv peyny TOT’ évavtiov avTis 
bd / 
apoev OnrvuTéepw. 


There is not much doubt that the goddess who is described here as daipov 
i) wavta xvBepra is to be identified with Ananke, who is mentioned in 
fragment 10 :? 

elonoes O€ Kai ovpavov audls éxovTa 

évOev Edu te Kal ws ply Gyovo’ érédnoev ’Avaynn 

meipat’ Exel aoTpwr. 


For in Aetios II. 7. 1, which comes from Theophrastus,® the statement is 
made that Parmenides called the daivwv xuBepvAtis by the name of ’Avdyxn, 
and the similarity between the functions of Parmenides’ goddess as described 
by Simplicius (tas yuyas méwrew tore per x Tod éudhavoids eis TO aevdés, Trote 5é 
avatrradw gnoww)* and the part played by ’Avdy«n in the journey of the souls 
to rebirth in Plato’s myth of Er, makes it practically certain that the statement 
of Theophrastus was correct.2 Whether we should go further and identify 
Aixn, the goddess of the proem, with Ananke and the daipov xuBeprijtis is 
more doubtful. But this identification has also the support of the Aetios 
passage (Theophrastus) ;° and I note that in the Wav of Truth, where there 
are, as it were, echoes of the terminology employed in the cosmology of the 
Way of Opinion, Aixn and ’Avdadyen seem to be interchangeable terms (cf. 
fr. 8, 1. 13, rod elvexev ovTE yéverOat | oT’ GAAVCOaL aviKxe Sixkn YaXNadoaca 
médSnaotv|arnr exes, with 1. 30 sqq., yotrws Eumedov avOe uwéver’ Kpatepy 
yap "Avayn«n | weipatos év Sécpotoev Exet, TO pv apdis eéprye).” 
However it is the identification of the daiuwv 4) wavra xvBepva with ’Avdayxn 
that is important for our purpose: the possible identification of both with 
Aixn, though interesting, is not material.® 


6*Hyriwva xai daluova xuBepyirw Kal xAnpodxov 


1 Simp. Phys. (Diels) 39. 12 and 31 10=Par- 





menides, fr. 12; F.V.S.3 188 12. 

2 F.V.S.3 188 10, 1. 5 sqq. 

3 Burnet, 0.¢., pp. 189-190. 

4 Simp. Phys. 39. 17 (continuation of the 
passage referred to above), ra’rny kai Oedv airiav 
elval pnot Aéywr ‘ rpwricrov ev “"Epwra Deady pnri- 
caro mavTwy’ ... Kal Tas puxds wéurew wore ev 
éx Tov éupavois, etc. (F.V.S.3 18B 13). 

5 Cf. Burnet, £.G.P.3, p. 190. He accepts 
the identification, as also does Gilbert. ‘ Die 
Saluwyv des Parmenides’ in Archiv, fir Geschichte der 
Philosophie, N.F. XIII., pp. 25 sqq. Cf. F. M. 
Cornford, 0.¢., p. 222. 


érovoudte: Aixny tre xal ’Avdyxny, cf, Aet. I. 25. 3. 
Ilapyevléns cal Anpudxptros wavre. kar’ dvdyxnv: rhv 
abriv dé elvat eiuapuévny xai dixny cal mpdvoay cai 
Kooudmo.ov. 

? The third interchangeable term is Mojipa, cf. 
1, 37 of the same fragment. 

8 Gilbert, o.c., makes the second identification. 
Diels (Parmeindes Lehrgedicht, p. 51) separates 
Alxn woddwowos from the goddess of the proem ; 
Alxn is only the priestess of the temple of light. 
Neither does he identify the goddess of the proem 
and the daluwy xvBeprfris. 
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Now the position of the dainev xuBepvixvis—that is, Ananke—in the 
universe as described in the Way of Opinion is a desperately vexed question. 
‘For the narrower crowns,! says Parmenides, ‘ were filled with unmixed fire 
and those next to them with night, and a portion of flame rushes with it. In 
the midst of these is the goddess who governs all things.’ There is just not 
enough of the fragment to make the meaning of the words év péc@ TovTwv 
clear, and when we turn to the doxographers, instead of finding the obscurity 
cleared up, we are confronted by a diversity of opinion. 

Simplicius placed the goddess in the centre of the universe (Phys. 34. 14, 
Kal Tounttxoy aitiov éxeivos pev ev Kowov THY év péow TavTwry idpupéevny 
Kat mdons yevécews aitiav daipova riOnow), that is, in the centre of the earth, 
for in Parmenides the earth occupies the central place in the cosmos.” It 
is clear too that in so placing her he was probably thinking of the Pythagorean 
éotia or central fire.* For compare his statement in Phys. 39. 17, ravrnv kal 
Pea@v aitiay elvai dna rAéyor ‘pwetictov pev "Epwta Gedy pnticato TavTeV’ 
with the familiar Pythagorean designation of the central fire as yntnp Oeav.* 
This recalls the statement made in Anatolius (see above) that Parmenides 
placed tiv povadiany diow—that is, fiery matter—éorias tpomoy in the midst 
of the universe.® It is then justifiable to say that according to one tradition 
the Ananke of Parmenides was conceived in terms of the Pythagorean central 
fire and seated at the heart of the earth, which is the centre of the universe. 

But it is clear from the doxographers that there was another tradition 
which regarded the goddess as celestial and placed her in the heavens and 
not in the centre of the earth. In Aetios II. 7. 1 she is identified with the 
central crown of the mixed crowns of fire and darkness;® and Cicero is 
following a similar tradition when he says in the De natura deorum:’ ‘Nam 
Parmenides quidem commenticium quiddam coronae simile efficit (srepavnv 
appellat) continente ardore lucis orbem, qui cingit caelum, quem appellat 
deum; in quo neque figuram diuinam neque sensum quisquam suspicari 





+ That the noun to be supplied with crewérepa 
is crepdva is clear from Aet. II. 7. 1: Tlapuevidns 
orepavas elvac mepimemeypuévas, émaddhdAovs, THY 
ev €x Tov &paod, rhv Se éx Tod wuKvo: pixras 
dé ddXas Ex gwrds cal oxdrovs weratd rovrwy. The 
reference is to rings or bands of light or darkness 
or light and darkness mixed, which are conceived 
as running round the sky and encircling the 
central earth. See Burnet, E.G.P.%, pp. 187 sqq. 

2 See references above, 

3 Burnet, E.G.P.%, p. 189; ct. Gilbert, 0.¢., 
p. 42. I have shown above that there is no 
objection to the view that the early Pythagoreans 
conceived of their central, spherical earth as 
containing a core of fire. 

4 Aet. II. 7. 7, where the names given to the 
central fire by [Philolaos] are given as éoria, Ads 
olxos, unrhnp Oedv, Bwyds Kal cuvoyh Kal pérpov 
gtcews. These names are surely to be regarded 
as early and not as belonging to the late Pytha- 
goreans only. Their character attests their 


antiquity. 

5 It is interesting to notice that in Orphic 
Hymn XXVII, (Abel) to Rhea the mother of the 
gods, who is in that hymn identified with Hestia, 
the language is in the highest degree reminiscent 
of that used of the daluwy xuSepyi7is in Parme- 
nides’ poem : 

"AOavdrwy Oedrime Oe Gv uHrep, todge wavTwr, 

Tnde wdras, kpavreipa Ged, oéo, wéTM , Ew’ ebyais,... 

h xaréxecs kédcpuoto pécov Opdvorv, oivexev 
auTn 

yaiav Exes Ovnrotct Tpopas wapéxovea mpognvels. 

éx géo 5 ad@avdadrwv re yévos Ovyntrwv Tr éXo- 
xevOn... 

‘Iorin avdaxOeioa . . . 

The two equations Rhea=Earth and Hestia= 

Earth seem to have operated here. 

6 Tév b€ cummyav Thy pecardarny ardoas <dp- 
X}v> re kal <airfay> xwhoews Kal yevécews imdp- 
xe, hvrwa xali daimova xuBepyiriw Kal xdnpotxov 
érovouate Aixny re xal ’Avdyxnv. 

7 I, 11. 28 (F.V.S.3 18a 37). 
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potest.’ This tradition is consistent not only with the evidence of the frag- 
ments themselves, where ’Avdy«n is said to have bound the heavens together, 
as a fiery circle might be regarded as binding them (fr. 10, Il. 6, 7, @s pov 
[i.e. ovpavov audis éyovta] ayovo’ émédncev ’Avayen | weipar’ exew aorpwv), 
but also with the function attributed to avdy«n in Pythagorean tradition else- 
where. For according to Aet. I. 25. 2, [lv@ayopas avdyxny én tepixcicbat 
7 Koop. 

To this diversity of opinion in the ancient tradition corresponds a like 
diversity of opinion among modern commentators; for while Gilbert places 
Ananke in the middle of the earth like Simplicius,? and Diels inclined to that 
view,? Burnet protests against the relegation of the goddess to the middle 
of the solid earth, and regarding the Milky Way as a band intermediate 
between sun and moon and noting that it is prominently mentioned in 
fragment 11, suggests the Milky Way as a suitable position for her.* 

I suggest that the solution of the problem arising out of the diversity 
of tradition about the position of Parmenides’ goddess is to be found in 
regarding her as having been described in the complete poem as both seated at 
the centre of the earth and also occupying a fiery circle or band which encircled 
the heavens. But why should she have occupied two seats? The answer 
is that she is fire :° for note that Simplicius seems to have identified her with 
the fire at the heart of the universe, and in Aetius (Theophrastus) and Cicero 
she is described not as dwelling in the fiery circle or crown but as being the 
fiery circle or crown. May it not be surmised then that in Parmenides’ Way 
of Opinion under the form and figure of the goddess Ananke there was 
expressed an early Pythagorean doctrine of a universe warmed and animated 
by fire at its centre (cf. the words of Simplicius noted above, {moyovotcay Kai 
TO amewuypévov avths ava0adroveayv), and also girded and encircled by the 
same life-giving and life-preserving element? This I suppose to have been 
probably the earliest form of the Pythagorean doctrine of the central fire and 
fiery periphery, the evidence for which we examined above. Now it is clear 
that Ananke was connected with the giving of life (cf. the evidence of 
fragments 12 and 13 with Aet. II. 7. 1), and for the part played by fire and 
heat in producing and maintaining life there is good evidence in early Greek 


1 Cf, Iambl. Theol. Arith. 60: rhv ’Avdyxny oi would support the statement that the Milky Way 
Bebroyor TH TOO mavrds ovpavod étwrdrn dvrvy was intermediate between sun and moon. Bur- 
érnxouct. net inclines not to believe in the ‘mixed bands,’ 

2 1.c., pp. 27 sqq. which he thinks arise from a confused interpre- 

3 In Parmenides Lehrgedicht, p. 107. In the tation of fr. 12 by the authority responsible for 
note on p. 161 in F.V.S.? he simply states two the statement in Aet. II. 7. 1, But he says 
views—(a) that of Berger, who placed herinthe (p. 191): ‘Whether we believe in the ‘‘ mixed 
sun and (b) that of Simplicius and Gilbert. bands ” or not makes no difference . . .; for the 





4 The character of the Milky Way corresponds 
to the description given of the mixed crowns or 
bands in Aet. II, 7. 1 (wexras dé &ddXas ex Hwrds 
kal oxérovs peratd trovrwv); cf, Aet., III. 1. 4, 
llappevlins 7d rod muxvod Kal rod dpaod piyya 
yaaxroedes dmoredéca: xpaua. Aet. II. 20. 8A 


statement of Aetios that she was in the middle of 
the mixed bands undoubtedly implies that she 
was between earth and heaven.’ 

5 Cf. Mr. F. M. Cornford’s illuminating re- 
marks in From Religion to Philosophy, p. 222 and 
notes. 
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philosophy.’ Therefore it does not seem going too far to say that in this 
Pythagorean doctrine of central and encircling fire may be found an early 
conception of the soul of the universe, expressed in the materialistic terms 
which alone were possible in the late sixth and early fifth centuries B.c. 
Zeller® held that the doctrine of a world-soul diffused throughout the whole 
from the central fire or from the circumference was not to be ascribed to the 
Pythagoreans, but to be regarded as a later doctrine, due to the influence of 
Plato and the Stoics on early conceptions of the central fire. He says: ‘ Wir 
diirfen daher die Lehre von der Weltseele den Pythagoreern nicht beilegen, 
und wenn sie auch vom Centralfeuer Warme und Lebenskraft in die Welt 
ausstroémen liessen, so ist doch diese alterthiimlich materialistische Vorstellung 
von der Annahme einer Weltseele, als eines besondern, unkérperlich gedachten 
Wesens, noch sehr verschieden.’ It is just this materialistic notion of heat 
and vital force flowing into the universe from the central fire and from the 
circumambient fire that I suppose to have been the early Pythagorean 
doctrine. 

In connexion with Parmenides’ poem a difficulty certainly occurs in that 
according to the doctrine of a fiery periphery, as we find it indicated in 
Aristotle,? Ananke ought to occupy the outermost of the crowns which encircle 
the sky instead of a position midway between earth and heaven in the middle 
of the mixed crowns.* In Ae. II. 7. 1 the outermost part of the universe is 
described thus: xai To mepiéyov b€ mdcas (i.e. Tas otepdvas) Teiyous Sixnv 
otepeov UTrapxew, Up’ @ Tupwdns ctepavyn. Apparently Parmenides’ universe is 
bounded by a solid firmament,® underneath which runs a fiery crown. It 
seems at first sight that the goddess ought to have been seated in this rupwdns 
otepdvn underneath the solid firmament, just as she is the fire which lies 
beneath the solid crust of the central earth. Why then was she relegated to 
a position midway between earth and sky? The difficulty admits of solution, 
if with Burnet we place her in the Milky Way, the Milky Way being regarded 
as occupying the central position among the mixed crowns in Parmenides’ 
universe. If I am right about an early Pythagorean doctrine of the soul of the 
universe regarded as central and circumambient fire, then all the wheels of fire 
in heaven, whether pure, like the outermost wrupwdns oredavy, or enclosed in 
darkness, like those which by virtue of their enclosing coat of the dense 
element form the mixed crowns,‘ could have been thought of as constituting 
the circumambient part of the world soul, and I suggest that this may actually 


1 E.g,, according to Heracleitus the life of the * Cf. rn étwrdry dyrvy in the passage from 
human soul depended on the maintenance in it Iamblichus quoted above. 


of the due measures of fire. See Diels, F.V.S.3 5 Cf. the crystalline vault of Empedocles 

12B 36 (cf. 128 26 and 118, and Burnet, E.G.P.°,  Aet. II. 11. 2. | 

p. 1 51). For the part played by fire in producing ® These are the circles, the fire bursting out 

life in Empedocles’ doctrine see Diels, F.V.S.2 from which makes the Morning Star, the Sun, 

21B 62. the Milky Way, the other stars, and the Moon. 
2 1c. I., pp. 416 sqq. Aet. II. 7. 1 compared with IL. 15. 7, II. 20. 8a, 
3 De Caelo II. 13. 293A 20 Sqq., cited above. III. 1.4. See Diels, F.V.S.%, p, 161 note. 
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have been the case. Now, as Burnet points out,? the appearance of the 
Milky Way in the night sky may very well have given rise to the whole theory 
of the encircling of the universe by wheels or bands of fire. At any rate of all 
the bands assumed by early astronomical speculation® it is the only band 
actually visible in the sky, and therefore it is likely to have been pointed to by 
early Pythagorean thinkers as the visible manifestation of the circumambient 
fire.4 Here then is one reason for localizing the goddess, who is the source 
of life and mistress of souls, in the Milky Way. But there is another which 
was probably far more cogent. According to a tradition going back into 
remote antiquity the Milky Way was the place or path of souls,° and its circle 
was therefore the appropriate seat for her whose function was the dispensing of 
life and death to individual souls.® 

It is time now to turn back to Plato and to consider whether the 
conclusions which have been reached contain any explanation of the light of 
the myth of Er. This light, as was seen above, is described as running axis- 
wise through the sphere of the heavens, so as to pierce their centre the earth, 
and also as encircling on the outside the celestial sphere. It is then, like 
Parmenides’ Ananke, both circumambient and present at the earth’s centre. 
Moreover among the ancient explanations of Plato’s light there were some 
that identified it with the Milky Way, with which, as we saw above, there was 
reason to suppose Ananke’s circle in Parmenides might be identified; and the 
fact that the goddess Ananke herself plays an important part in Plato’s myth, 
though hard it is indeed to localize her exactly from the indications that 
Plato gives of her position,’ seems to show that Parmenides and Plato were 
both here concerned with the same set of ideas. If then, as may without 
difficulty be conceded, fire and light are equated and regarded as but two 
names for the same stuff or substance, consideration of the evidence of 
Parmenides’ poem plainly suggests that the light as described by Plato may 
be intended to represent the soul of the cosmos, and that in a myth which had 
for its object the story of the fate of the soul of man, the microcosm, Plato 


1 The intervals between the wheels of fire in (Stob. Eel, I. 41. 39). 
heaven may have been identified with the musical But the notion that the Milky Way is the place 
intervals of the scale (Burnet, E.G.P.3, p. 110). or path of souls is probably older even than 
Burnet suggests ad Joc. that the doctrine of the Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans, Cf. the 
‘harmony of the spheres’ began in some such instances of the occurrence of the idea amon 
way. If, as has been suggested recently by Mr. _ primitive peoples given in Tylor, Primitive Civili- 





Cornford (C.Q. XVI., pp. 145 sqq.), the doctrine 
that soul is a harmony belongs to early Pytha- 
goreanism, then the fiery world soul may have 
been regarded as constituting an dpyovia, 

2 E.G.P.4, p. 191. 

8 The theory of wheels or bands goes back, 
of course, to Anaximander. Burnet suggests 
(E.G.P.3, p. 188) that Pythagoras adopted the 
theory from him, 

4 Cf, Zeller' I., p 435. 

5 Porphyry. de antronymph, 28. Pythagorasis 
given as authority for the statement that souls 
cuvadyerOar els rdév yadatiav. Cf. the view of 
Heracleides of Pontus, a Pythagorizing Platonist 


zation® I., p. 359, and Dr. A. B. Cook, Zeus II., 
PP. 37 $qq. 

6 Simpl. Phys. 39. 17 quoted above. 

7 The spindle revolves év rois rijs ’Avdyxns 
yovaow (6178). This might suggest that the 
whole heaven is embraced and surrounded by 
’Avayxn. But see Adam's note ad Joc, for another 
interpretation of the phrase, which it must be 
confessed lacks explicitness if an exact statement 
of ’Avdy«n’s position in the universe is sought 
from it. Again the souls pass ultimately wd rdv 
ris 'Avdyxns Opdvorv (621A), but their whereabouts 
at this point in the story is not clear. 
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found it appropriate to insert a picture of the soul of the world, the macro- 
cosm, and for this picture went back to early Pythagorean doctrines of life- 
giving fire or light encircling the universe and residing at the centre of the 
universe, the interior of the earth. 

In support of this view two pieces of further evidence are forthcoming : 

1. Adam already noted’ the similarity of wording between the description 
of the light in Republic 616 B and the passage in Timaecus 34B, where the 
Pythagorean Timaeus describes the construction of the world-soul by the 
the Snusovpyos. In the Timaeus the words are wuynv eis to pécov avtovd Geis 
S54a wavros te Eretvev Kat étt EEwOev ro cpa auTH mepiexadvyev. In 
the Republic the light is 6a mavros tod ovpavod cali ys TET a- 
wévov evOd olov xiova and is further described as civdecpov Tod ovpavod.. . 
Tacav cuvéxov thv wepipopav. The general resemblance of the passages is 
noteworthy? and the verbal parallel contained in the words spaced is 
particularly striking. Thus a comparison between these two passages supports 
the view that Plato’s light in the myth is meant to represent the world-soul. 

2. The other piece of evidence is derived from Heracleides of Pontus. He 
belonged to the generation after Plato and was a student and teacher of 
Platonism. He was also deeply influenced by Pythagorean doctrine, as the 
fragments that are left of his works testify. He represents just that blending 
of Platonism and Pythagoreanism which makes his evidence peculiarly valuable. 
It is then significant that Heracleides defined the soul as light-like (Aetius [V. 
3. 6 ‘Hpaxrédns hwtoerdy tHv Yruynv wpicato). It is to be presumed that this 
statement refers to the individual soul,* the soul of the microcosm, but it 
strengthens the evidence for the theory that the Pythagoreans may have thought 
of the world-soul, the soul of the macrocosm, as light or like light, and that 
Plato when Pythagorizing may have represented it thus. 

The fire of the periphery and the fire of the centre together in early 
Pythagorean doctrine constituted the world-soul. The fire of the periphery 
Plato represents, if our interpretation of his language in 616c is correct, by a 
single circle or band of light which embraces the celestial sphere on the outside 
and passes through the poles. It is not, strictly speaking, identical with the 
Milky Way, which is a great circle, or nearly a great circle, which passes near 
the poles but not through them. But the Milky Way may be regarded as an 
emanation from it,° a visible token in the ordinary workaday world of the 
existence of the fire of the periphery, which can only be seen in its true form 
by the eyes of purified and disembodied souls. 

But what of the fire of the centre? It has been greatly developed in 

1 Note on 616s 14 ad fin. mavTi T@® Kbopy, TOY wepdrwv abrod éparrouévny. 
2 Cf. Timaeus 36D sqq., especially the words’ I owe this last passage to Dr. A. B. Cook (see 


h & (i.e. 4 Wuyh) éx pwéoov mpds Tov Erxarov ovpaviv Zeus IL, Part II., p. 1022). 


wavTn dwamrdaxeioa Kixdy Te adrov tEwlev mepixa- 3 Zeller4 I1., pp. 1034 sqq. 
NWWaca... 4 Cf. Philoponus, De an., quoted in Diels, Dox. 


Cf. again the language used of 'Avdyxninthe Graec., p. 214, and Plut. de lat. uiu, VI. 11308, 
Orphic Theogony of Hieronymus and Hellanicus 5 Cf. Zeller® I., p. 435, and Adam, note on 
(Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 485), Stwpyuwuevnv év 6168 sub fin, 
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Plato’s picture. For it has been extended both ways into a long and narrow 
band, which pierces the earth’s crust and then is prolonged in both directions 
to the north and south poles of the heavens. It has become é:a travtos rod 
ovpavov kal ys Tetapévovy das evO¥, olov xiova, an axis of light which runs 
diametrically through the whole circular universe. What other conception 
has been added to that of circumambient and central fire to produce this 
result, and what'is the meaning of ofoy xiova, the simile used to describe the 
axis of light ? 

Dr. A. B. Cook, in Volume II. of his book Zeus, has put forward a most 
convincing explanation of Plato’s simile and of the pillar-like part of the 
light. He points out that the pillar of light ‘has no counterpart in astro- 
nomical fact, or, for that matter, in astronomical theory,’ and suggests that ‘it 
was based upon popular belief with ritual usage behind it.’ It is derived from 
cult, where the symbol of the sky-god Zeus was a pillar reaching from earth to 
heaven and supporting the heavens above the earth. Dr. Cook adduces 
evidence from Tarentum, in the close neighbourhood of the Pythagorean cities 
of Kroton and Metapontum, of such a pillar-cult of Zeus, and compares the 
association of the sky-god with a pillar in Minoan times and the worship of 
the Irminsul, the pillar of the sky-god, in the early Germanic areas. His 
conclusion is that Plato’s pillar of light was suggested by the old notion of the 
world-pillar or column of the universe which prevented the heavens from falling 
down upon the earth. 

The transition from pillar to axis, it is to be noted, is easy.” The sky- 
pillar or sky-prop belongs to the old notion of the flat earth overhung by the 
heavens as byaroof. As knowledge increased and the conception of a spherical 
earth maintained in equilibrium in the centre of a spherical world gained 
ground, the sky-pillar, becoming obsolete in its old form and function, was 
transmuted into the cosmic axis. Like the original sky-prop, which had its 
base on earth and carried the heavens on its summit, the axis, as it stretches 
from end to end of the spherical heavens and pierces their centre the earth, 
performs a sustaining function, for on it the unity and the revolution of the 
whole cosmos depend. The conversion of pillar into axis may quite well have 
taken place in Pythagorean circles, for the Pythagoreans were especially 
concerned with maintaining the doctrine of a spherical earth in the midst of 
a spherical cosmos. If this was the case, then it is appropriate to meet in a 
myth, which is full of Pythagorean ideas, the axis of the universe compared 
with a pillar. When the souls saw the straight light first of all in the distance, 
it rose up before them in the form and semblance of the old sky-pillar. 

Dr. Cook’s explanation of the straight light is in itself convincing and it 
can be supported by some further evidence in ancient tradition. The tradition 
is connected with the Titan Atlas, who was represented in the myths as 


1 Pp.44s8qq. I should liketoexpress here my _ it was still in proof, in June, 1923. 
great sense of obligation to Dr. Cook, who put 2 Zeus II., p. 169. 
at my disposal part of Volume II. of Zeus, when 
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supporting the heavens. 


In general Atlas is represented as himself bearing 


the heavens with some part of his own body—head and hands or shoulders or 
back. This is the conception found in Hesiod, Theogony 517 sqq.: 


"AtAas 8’ ovpavov edpoy Eyer patephs br’ avayKns 
jweipacw év yains, mpotrap ‘Eorrepidwov Myvdover, 


ETTNWS KEPAAT TE Kal akapaTynot Yéperour. 


1 


But in the Odyssey I. 52 sqq. there is a difference and his task is described 


thus: 


Eyer O€ TE KioVvasS adTos 
MaKkpas ai yaidy te cai ovpavoy apdis Exovet. 
‘Himself he upholds? the long pillars which keep earth and heaven apart.’ 
Again in Aeschylus, P.V. 350 sqq., he supports upon his shoulders the pillar 


that sunders heaven from earth: 


Ww A \ e , , 
ATXavTos, 0¢ Mpos EaTEPOUS TOTTOUS 


<4 / © * a“ \ .% 
éoTnxe Kiov’ ovpavod TE Kali XYOoVOS 


Ad > (8 ¥ > > f 3 
MMOs EpeLOwy, axXGos ovK evayKanor. 


It seems that two originally incompatible ideas have gone to the making 


up of the picture which these two passages give. 


One idea was that of a giant 


bearing the heavens on his shoulders and so preventing them from falling 
down upon the earth ; the other, originally separate, was that of sky-pillars or 
sky-props which held up the heavens just as in a house the pillars hold up the 
roof. An attempt to reconcile the two ideas produced the somewhat obscure 
conception of the giant supporting or upholding the pillar or pillars. Now 
Atlas was later interpreted as symbolizing the axis of the cosmos. The 
earliest statement of this interpretation is found in Aristotle, De motu 
animal. 699a 27 sqq., of dé pvOcxas rov”"ArrXavta Tolodvytes Emi THS Hs ExovTa 


‘ , , xX > \ 4 > / \ ~ e wn“ a” 
tous todas Sofauev av amo Stavoias eipnxévar tov pvOov, ws TovTOY waTrEp 


1 Cf. ib. 746 sqq.; Aesch, P.V. 430; Eur. 
Ion 1; Apollodorus, Bibl. I. 8. 21 (Wagner). 
See Pauly-Wissowa, art. Atlas, p. 2122 fin. 

2 Exe=upholds, supports; cf. Butcher and 
Lang translation ad loc., Merry and Riddell note 
ad ioc, But an alternative interpretation is 
‘guards.’ So O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie 
u, keligionsgeschichte, p. 382; art. Atlas in P.-W., 
p. 2123. But épeidwy in the Aeschylus passage 
is in favour of the former interpretation. 

8 The variation between the singular ‘ pillar’ 
and the plural ‘pillars’ in the Atlas tradition is 
probably to be explained by a twofold notion of 
the supportsof heaven. There is first the notion 
of a single sky-prop, for which the proper place 
is the centre of the flat earth. There is also the 
notion of heaven supported at its extremities on 
pillars four in number (Orphic Evy} mpds Mov- 
catov 39. Kdcpov re pépn rerpaxiovos avda, cf. 
Ibycus ap. schol. on Ap. Rhod. III. 106) ; cf. 
Zeus I1., pp. 125 sqq., p. 56, note 2. Dr. Cook 
(op. cit., pp. 140 sqq.) holds that belief in a sky 


resting on four pillars is not inconsistent with 
belief in one central prop. Both notions of the 
supports of heaven seem reflected in the Atlas 
legend. For not only does he in one instance 
support a single, in the other support several 
pillars, but he himself, while generally located 
at the extremities of the earth (Hes. Theog. 518, 
746 sqq.; Aesch. P.V. 350; Eur. Hipp. 742 
sqq.; Verg. Aen. IV. 481, VI. 795 sqq.; Apollo- 
dorus II, 120 [ Wagner]), was in some versions at 
any rate placed in the middle of the earth under 
the central point of the overhanging heavens 
(Eur. Herc. Fur. 403 sqq.; cf. the island of 
Calypso, Atlas’ daughter, described in Od. I. 50 
as situated 80: dug@anés éore Oaddoons). 

4 P.-W., p. 2123; cf. Gruppe, of. cit., p. 382. 
When the stage of rationalization of legend is 
reached the blending of the two ideas is easy. 
Atlas is interpreted as a ofty mountain in North- 
West Africa, and the mountain is called xiwy rod 
ovpavod (Hdt. IV. 184). 
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Ovapetpov dvta Kal aortpépovta tov ovpavoyv mepl trois méodrovs.1 But this 
rationalization of Atlas was probably much earlier than Aristotle. Delatte? 
attributes it to the Pythagoreans; and in view not only of the Pythagorean 
conception of the spherical form of the universe, but of the interest of the 
same thinkers in the interpretation of mythology, and especially Homeric 
legend, his opinion seems in the highest degree probable. 

If Atlas was interpreted as the axis, his pillar, the original sky-pillar, lent 
itself, of course, to the same interpretation. Now we have express testimony 
in Eustathius’ commentary on the Odyssey* that some of the ancients thus 
interpreted Atlas’ pillars and that they also believed that Plato was thinking 
of Atlas and his pillar or pillars when he spoke of the straight pillar-like 
light. Some, says Eustathius, in their explanation of Atlas in Od. I. 52, 
Tov vonTov akova voodat Tov Sia péons THS ys EAnrapévov. Kal amd Tod Bopeiou 





> \ / / ~ ~ ° , 
€i$ TOV vOTLOV TrOoXOV KaOnKOVTA. Tepi bv... ovpavds eidelTrat. evOciay aco- 


, bY, 4 > ‘ ~ 
PATO TIWa OVTA Kat aOpaToV, TUVEKTLKNY TOU TaVYTOS. GS TUVEYNS pév éoTL KATA 


A e , 4 \ , ”“ ~ 
THY OdOTHTA Kal els. Oto Kal Ataydros év IlpounOei, xiova eitrev Evixds Kal ov 


/ ¥ \ ’ 4 , / a 
Kiovas. addws O€ eis SU0 Starpovpevos KaTa Te TO UTOyaLov avTOD Kal TO bTép- 


yelov, Kiovev TéuTe Tiva TavTHnY davtaciav. éd’ ais xioow 7 yh Te olov BéBnxe, 
Kat ovpavos wravéxetat. Then after some lofty interpretations of Calypso and 
Ulysses he sums up: kai odtw pév tov “AtXavta Kal tos axPodopoupévous tr’ 


> ~ 4 > | \ \ Vv 4 w A , \ e 
QUTOU KLOVaS ElS TOV KOGpLKOY éoTL peTadauBavery aEova. OV Kiova Kai Oo 


IIXatwv care, TO dvoya wap’ Ounpou raBov. 

Thus then Dr. Cook’s interpretation of the pillar of light in the myth of 
Er as a form of the sky-pillar is supported by an ancient tradition which 
connected Plato’s pillar of light with the pillar or pillars of Atlas, themselves, 


as we have seen, sky-pillars.° 


It remains now to bring into connexion with each other the conception of 


1 For evidence of the same interpretation see 
Scholia on Hes. Theog. 507, 509, 517, Aesch. 
P.V. 428 and Eur. Hipp. 747; and compare 
Hesychius, drAas* &roduos, drabys, cal 7 dtiotica 
evdeta éws Tv rbrwv, and the passage of 
Eustathius quoted below. 

2 Etudes suv la Littérature Pythagovicienne, p. 
124, where he quotes the passage from Eusta- 
thius which is given below 

3 1389. 59. 

4 Cf. Procl. in Remp. comm. II., p. 200. 5 sqq., 
Kroll. 

5 In view of Dr. Cook’s most interesting thesis 
that the omphalos at Delphi, which marked the 
centre of the earth, was originally topped by a 
pillar symbolizing the sky-god and representing 
the central support of the sky (Zeus II., pp. 169 
sqq.), a passage from the myth of Thespesius of 
Soli in Plutarch, De ser. num. uind, 566D, raises 
some interesting conjectures. This myth is on 
many grounds comparable with the myth of Er, 
and like it is full of Orphic-Pythagorean doc- 
trine. Now when Thespesius, whose wanderings 


in the world of the dead appear to be entirely 
aerial and celestial (Stewart, Myths of Plato, p. 
379), had seen the plain of Lethe and the great 
mixing-bowl which his guide informed him was 
the oracle of Night and the Moon, he was not 
able to rise yet further aud view the true oracle 
of Apollo situated higher in the heavens ; but 
his guide tried to show him, though without 
success, Td pis éx Tod rplrodos .. . (i.e. the tripod 
of the celestial oracle of Apollo) da ray xéArwy 
Ths Oéusdos dwepecdéuevov els tov Ildpvacov. The 
light reaches down from the sky, and passing 
through the womb of Themis is set in Parnassus 
—i.e. inthe earthly Delphi. In view of the 
general similarity between the two myths, and in 
view further of the interest of the Pythagoreans 
in Delphi, is it too bold to suppose that the light 
here and the straight light like a pillar in the 
myth of Er are one and the same, and that both 
conceptions go back ultimately to the notion of 
the sky-god’s column which stretches from the 
heaven, which it supports, down to earth, in 
which its base is set ? 
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the sky-pillar and the conception of the world-soul, which we saw to have been 
the main idea which Plato intended to express by his picture of the light. 

In the first place the two conceptions are harmonious. Soul is here 
represented as a force that binds and holds together the world. The sky-pillar 
is essentially that which upholds and sustains. The conception of the sky- 
pillar in the form of an axis of light is then not intrusive upon, or disturbing 
to, the conception of soul as fire holding together and maintaining the world. 

In the second place it is to be observed that in the notion of the world- 
soul regarded as fire or light lies the explanation of the fact that the sky-god’s 
pillar, represented in cult by stone or wood, has come to have its substance 
transmuted and to appear as a pillar of light. With increasing knowledge of 
astronomical fact the sky-pillar, as was shown above, became converted into 
the cosmic axis. That is perfectly comprehensible. But why then should the 
axis come to be conceived of as made of light- or fire-substance instead of being 
regarded as a line? I suggest that the answer to this question is that the 
conception of an axis of light may have been a Pythagorean doctrine, 
originating in the fundamental conception, discussed above, of light and fire 
within the earth combined with a girdle of fire and light completely encom- 
passing the heavens. The axis of light is, in fact, a continuation of the fire 
within the earth, meant to connect it with the fiery girdle that surrounds the 
cosmos, so that the fire or light which is essential to the life of the world shall 
be wrapped not only completely round but also all through the body of the 
world. The central fire, in fact, pierces the earth compietely? and then 
shoots up in a pillar of light both to the north and south poles, there meeting 
the fire of the periphery. This, it may be objected, is a strange conception of 
the Pythagorean central fire and one for which no evidence will easily be 
found in other accounts of Pythagorean doctrine. Yet it is to be observed 
that among the names of the monad (=central fire) preserved in the 
Theologumena A rithmetica of the late Pythagorean Nicomachus of Gerasa occur 
both “Ardas and also ad&wv;* and it may not be altogether fanciful to suppose 
that the epithet Znvos wupyos for the central fire, for which we have the 
excellent evidence of Aristotle,* has some connexion with the pillar of the sky- 
god. At any rate, both this epithet and those which correspond to it, such as 
Atos durann,® Avos Opovos® and Accs oixos,”? point to connexions of the central 
fire with the sky-god as well as the earth; and these connexions lend some 
support to the theory that the central fire may have been regarded as flaming 

1 Cf, again Timaeus 34B: Yuxhv eis rd péoov says with regard tothis reference (op. cit., p. 143), 
abrod Gels Sua wayrbs Te Erewev kal Er: EEwSev Td cOua = ‘ Eww désigne en effet le méme étre qu’Atlas,’ 
arn weprexdduyer. quoting the passage from Eustathius given above. 

2 The channel by which it passes is xdoya ¢ Fr. 204 (Rose), from Simpl. comm, in De Cael, 
duayrepes Terpnutvov like the xdceua which forms (Heiberg, p. 51). Note that this occurs in the 
Plato’s Tartarus in the Phaedo myth 112a. same passage which vouches for the Pythagorean 

3 Nicomachus of Gerasa, ap. Phot. bibl., p. doctrine of a central fire hidden in the heart of a 
143A 30 Sqq.... Kai “Ardavra (a’riv reparodo- central earth. 
yovot): diwy ré é€orw adrois xal Hos Kal wupddcos 5 Arist. De Cael. II. 13. 293b 2. 


kal poppy dé xal Zavos mripyos, xal omepuarirns 6 Simpl. /.¢. 
hoyos, "Awdd\Awy Te Kal rpop7rns kal Adyios. Delatte 7 Aet. II. 7. 7 (opinions of Philolaos). 
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upwards and outwards from the earth! and may have eventually come to 
be shaped into the form of a cosmic axis. 

My conclusion then is that in his picture of the light in the myth of Er 
Plato meant to represent the world-soul, and that he borrowed for this purpose 
a Pythagorean doctrine of the world-soul, regarded in material terms as 
central fire and fire of the periphery, a doctrine for which there is evidence 
in Parmenides’ Way of Opinion. There is no evidence in the fragments of 
Parmenides for the axis of light, which in Plato's picture unites the fire of the 
centre with the fire of the circumference. But the axis of light, in that it 
itself represents a sustaining force and further serves the purpose of uniting 
the central with the circumambient fire, is a conception which completely 
harmonizes with the idea of soul as completely enveloping and intimately 
penetrating the universe, the idea expressed in the Timaeus. Further it is not 
impossible, in spite of the absence of evidence from Parmenides, that the axis 
of light may itself have been a Pythagorean notion, a conception developed in 
some part of the Pythagorean school, at some period of its history previous to 





Plato, out of the original conception of a central fire.” 


NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


1 See Preuner in art. Hestia in Roscher, p. 
2620, in the section where Hestia is discussed in 
her capacity as goddess of the sacred fire: ‘Ohne 
Zweifel haben wir es hier mit einer indoger- 
manischen religidsen Grundanschauung zu thun, 
wonach das Feuer in der aufsteigenden Flamme 
und dem zum Himniel aufwirbelnden Rauch die 
Gaben der Menschen, die in ihm verbrannt 
wurden, zu den Himmlischen, vor allem zum 
Himmelsgott selbst, zu Zeus, hinaufzutragen 
scheint.’ Might this conception of the flame 
mounting into the sky have been transferred to 
the Pythagorean Hestia or Central Fire? 

2 An interesting parallel may in conclusion be 
noted. Dr. A. B. Cook has called my attention 
to the striking likeness between the Pythagorean 
circumambient Ananke and the Egyptian sky- 
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goddess Nut, who is represented as with her own 
body forming the arch of the sky (see fig. 34 in 
A. Erman, Handbook of Egyptian Religion (trans. 
Griffiths), p. 29; and Lanzone, Dizionario di 
Mitologia Egizia, Tav. CLVI. sqq.). Moreover, 
Egyptian mythology said that originally ‘ Nut 
still lay upon her brother Keb (the earth). 
Therefore her father Shu thrust himself between 
them and raised her into the heights, and with 
her he raised into the heights all the gods that 
had hitherto been created, and Nut took posses- 
sion of them, counted them, and made them into 
stars’ (Erman, /.c.). If Nut resembles Ananke, 
then Shu resembles Atlas, and we seem to have 
an extraordinarily close parallel to the Pytha- 
gorean conception which united the goddess of 
the circumambient fire with Atlas and his pillar. 











ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE A/PPIAS MATOR. 


GROTE’s powerful defence of Thrasyllus’ canon should have taught us at 
least not to reject lightly any dialogue which, like the Hippias Maior, is there 
classed as genuine. The burden of proof lies with those who attack our 
dialogue. Raeder,’ Ritter,2 and Apelt* consider it to be genuine, while Ast,* 
Jowett,° Horneffer,® and Rollig? declare against it, as also Gomperz,® Zeller,® 
and Lutoslawski.’° 

With expert opinion thus divided (for we will not hold with Socrates that 
those who are divided cannot be experts) let us carefully examine the argu- 
ments on both sides, remembering however that, as Jowett puts it,** ‘a great 
and original writer would have no object in fathering his works on Plato.’ 
We shall see that the writer of the Hippias Maior was both great and original. 
‘Indeed,’ says the same scholar a little later, ‘the greater part of the evidence 
for the genuineness of ancient Greek authors may be summed up under two 
heads only, (1) excellence and (2) uniformity of tradition.’ It is along these 
lines that our dialogue has been attacked, and I hope to prove that the attack 
is groundless. 

1. Evidence in Aristotle—In Aristotle (Metaph. 1025a) we read o €v T@ 
‘Immia Novos of the discussion in the Hippias Minor. Obviously, we are told, if 
Aristotle refers to the lesser Hippias as the Hippias, he knew of no other 
dialogue of that name. But Aristotle, as we have it, is far too carelessly 
written to allow us to draw inferences from an omitted adjective. In a lecture 
note we ourselves might write just this, knowing so well that there are two 
dialogues that it is quite unnecessary to remind ourselves of it by putting it 
down ; especially if we had just reread one of them. Nor would it be neces- 
sary to remind our hearers or readers. This conclusion is strengthened by the 
fact (to be referred to later, and admitted even by Rdllig*? and Miss Tarrant,’® 
who consider the dialogue to be spurious) that the Hippias Mator can hardly 
have been written by an intelligent person who had read the Philebus. And it 
was certainly written by an intelligent person. 

There is an interesting passage of the Topica** which bears a quite remark- 
able resemblance to an important part of our dialogue, so remarkable indeed 
8 Greek Thinkers, Vol. I1., p. 283. 

9 Die Phil. dey Grizchen, I1., pp. 480-481. 

2 Platon, Vol. I., p. 359. 10 Origin and Growth of Plato’s Logic, p. 194 
3 Platonische Aufsatze, p. 203 sqq. 11 Plato, Vol. II., p. 425. 

4 Platons Leben und Schriften, p. 457. 13 Luc. 

5 Jowett does not translate the dialogue. 13 Journ. of Philol., 1920. 


6 De Hippia Majore. 14 146a 21. 
7 Dev Hippias Major in Wiener Studien, 1900. 


1 Platons philosophische Entwickelung, p, 102, and 
p. 106, note I. 
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that I must quote the passage in full: érz dav pos Sv0 Tov dpiopor arr0de@ Kad’ 
ExaTepov, olov To Kadov TO de’ dews 4 7d Sv axons HSU, Kal To bv 7d Suvarov 
TaGeiy 7} Towjoat, dua yap TavToV Kadov TE Kal ov KadOov EoTaL, opoiws Sé Kai Sv TE 
Kai oun dy. Td yap Si’ axons HOV TavTOV TO KAA® eoTaL, Hote TH wh HOV bv axons 
T@ ML) KAN® TavTov, Tois yap avTois Kal Ta dyTiKeipeva Ta adTd. avTiKetrar Se 
T@ MEV KAN® TO Ov Kadov, TO SE Su’ axons Ader TO ov Hdd bv axohs. Shrov odv Ste 
TAaUTOV TO OvY Hdv di’ aKonS TO OV KAAw. Et OdV Ti ate dv’ Brews pev HOU Su’ aKojs 
dé 44, KaXOv Te Kal ov KadOV EoTat. dpoiws dé Se’Eouev Kal Sidtt TadTov dv TE Kal 
ovK ov éoTLy, 

Compare with this Hippias Maior, 300-303, a passage which, as we shall 
see, has been attacked. Why does Aristotle choose just this example (70 6’ 
Ovews 7 TO Su’ axons HOv) of a faulty definition? Why is it just this one he 
explains, not the other? Surely the simplest reason is that he had read the 
Hippias Mator and, astute logician that he was, had noted the passage most 
important from a logical point of view. We have no proof of this, it may be a 
coincidence; but at any rate we have here something far more tangible than 
the omitted adjective in the passage quoted above from the Metaphysics. 

2. Internal Evidence.—Can we believe that anyone except Plato could have 
succeeded in writing a dialogue so thoroughly Platonic, both in form and 
matter? It is because this is so hard to believe that the opponents of the 
Platonic authorship have put forward the theory that the dialogue was written 
by a pupil of Plato, some time between the appearance of the Gorgias and that 
of the Phtlebus. With this theory, the latest exponent of which is Miss 
Tarrant, we will deal soon. But as long ago as 1816 Ast declared the work to 
be spurious. The passages 290E, pépyepos mravu éotiv x.T.r., and 300D (the 
ill-fated explanation of qualities that belong to both and not to each and vice 
versa) he dogmatically asserts to be unplatonic, the first as exaggerated, the 
other as awkward. We can but disagree with him and point out, with Apelt,? 
that there are in the dialogue numerous examples of real Socratic irony, as for 
example in 285 (Hippias and the Spartans), and the way Hippias is treated 
throughout. Admittedly, Hippias has not the author’s sympathy, but is the 
attack on him essentially different from that on Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, 
Thrasymachus in Republic I., or even Euthyphro? I think not. We have 
here the same Socrates as in the other dialogues. Any slight difference of tone 
there may be is due to Hippias’ overweening and illogical conceit, which 
naturally drives Socrates to rudeness—but not of a very offensive kind. 

That Socrates’ arguments are sometimes sophistic does not, contrary to 
what Ast tells us* (quoting 284D and 285A), imply spuriousness. These 
passages are logically defensible, but even if they were not, Socrates uses 
fallacious arguments in obviously genuine dialogues—as, for instance, in 
Gorgias 4758 and 477A, where the argument which destroys Polus’ contention 


1 On formal accuracy in Aristotle see Excursus 2 Platonische Aufsatze, p. 234. 
in Mr. L. H. G. Greenwood’s edition of Nico- 3 L.c., pp. 460 sqq. 
machean Ethics V1. 
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is based on a confusion between the feelings of the actor and those of the 
spectator. Lastly, Ast says’ that 281D-282B is both unplatonic and untrue. 
Of course, Plato did not believe that contemporary philosophers were greater 
than those of old, but the whole point is that Socrates, by pretending to agree 
with Hippias, leads him on to make a fool of himself. Much has also been 
made of the difference between Hippias in the Protagoras and in our dialogue. 
A careful study of the two will establish once for all that this difference only 
exists in the minds of commentators, and that wherever we meet Hippias in 
Plato, we at once recognize him to be the same man. Here I will only deal 
with a point of language.- Not only the differences, but also any chance 
similarity, are unduly emphasized by those who deny Plato’s authorship. 

We read in Protagoras 347A the following words spoken by Hippias: éotz 
HéVTOL Kal Emol AOryos TeEpi aVTOU ed Exwr, dv piv éridei~w, av BovrAncOe, and in 
Hippias Mator 286A: éote yap pou twepi avT@y TayKddws AOyos cuyKEipeEvos, Kal 
adrdws ev Svaxeipevos Kal Tots ovopact K.T.Xr. 

Now, according to Miss Tarrant, the second passage must have been 
copied from the first. But clearly Hippias was the sort of man who always 
did have a Aoyos Tayxadws cuyKeipevos about every subject under the sun, as 
indeed did all the sophists. And when you satirize the same man you are bound 
to say the same things about him, and unless you are a pedant you will naturally 
come to use the same words, or some of them. Hippias is represented as 
saying oluat viv éyew eitreiv also in Xen. Memor. IV. 4, 7. As a matter of fact 
éoTt, AOryos, Tepi, and «ai are the only identical words in the two passages. I 
would dismiss such otiose parallels in Apelt’s words: ‘ But what original 
thinker, who is also so productive of literary work, does not repeat himself, 
must not repeat himself, if he has a clear and consistent mind ?’ 

As most of the objections of earlier scholars are embodied in Miss 
Tarrant’s article, it will be sufficient for our purpose to deal fully with her 
arguments. 

Style—The imaginary speaker is quite in Plato’s manner. No exact 
parallel can perhaps be found, but we shall find no difficulty here if we 
remember— 

1. The ‘ Protagoras’ speech in the Theaetetus. 

. Diotima in the Symposium. 

. Meletus introduced in Euthyphro 5B. 

. The atheist in Laws X. 893B. 

. The Laws in the Crito. 

. The man who denies the existence of absolute Beauty in Rep. V. 479A. 

7. The imaginary speaker in Gorgias 451-452D. 

There is also a trace of the same method in Gorgias 506p. Of these 3, 5, 
7, seem especially to the point. Everyone of them is slightly different from all 
the rest, and no less so than the speaker in our dialogue. Such a person is 
introduced when for the sake of politeness (as here and in the Gorgias), friend- 


Ou» W N 


1 L.c., pp. 460 sqq. 2 Journ. of Philol, XXXV., ‘ The Hippias Major.’ 
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ship (Crito), or modesty (Symposium), Socrates does not like to state his 
objections bluntly. As the Budé editors well put it: ‘L’invention de ce 
personnage allégorique, intraitable et malappris, qui ne quitte jamais Socrate 
et ne le laisse jamais en repos sur ses opinions mal démontrées, est saisissante.’ 

The reference by Socrates to himself in the third person (2988: Tov 
Lwppovioxov, bs éeuol «.T.r.) is, we are told, unplatonic. The following 
examples will prove that this view is mistaken: 

I. In Phaedrus 228c Socrates, addressing Phaedrus, speaks of him in the 
third person for a whole paragraph, and see also 244A. 

2. Gorgias 495D: Kaddxrijs Eby ’Axapveds, and Swxparns o ’AXwrexHOev 
is said by each of the other, and Socrates answers of himself ody oporoyet. 

3. Meno 78D, as dnot Mévar, says Socrates, addressing Meno. 

4. Euthyphro (5A) says: ov0é to av Siadépor EvVOvdpav tev ToAdav avOpwTrwv. 

The last example is an exact parallel, and the ovy ouodroye? of (2) comes 
very near. 

We may note in passing that Socrates does not here identify himself with 
the imaginary speaker, as some have thought. This would indeed be an 
artistic blunder. But all he says is: ‘Even supposing we could deceive him, 
even so J should not be satisfied,’ and the mysterious questioner is again called 
in. Nor does Socrates identify himself with this third person at the end of the 
dialogue (304D). But he describes their connexion as so intimate that we can 
guess the truth, though Hippias does not. This is not inartistic. 

Another trace of Platonic style is the way certain startling thoughts, not 
directly connected with the subject in hand, are clothed in neat and epigram- 
matic form. These brilliant flashes are very characteristic of Plato. E.g.: 
296B: motovvtes axovTes, calling to mind Socrates’ theory of ovdels Exwy Kaxos. 

aka S€ ye TOAD TAEiw ToLovoWW 7 ayaba ravtes avOpwro* apEdpevor ex 

Taidwv Kai éfapaptavovow aKovTes. 

Words and Expressions.—Most of these would have attracted no attention 
had they appeared in one of the dialogues that have always been considered 
genuine. Sometimes indeed identical expressions have thus passed unnoticed 
elsewhere. Miss Tarrant classes her remarks under four heads—namely, 
Echoes of Platonic Phrases, Plays on Words, Peculiarities of Style and Syntax, 
and Vocabulary. 

With the first two we are not here concerned, for she admits that they are 
platonic (except amyoaas, which is discussed below). Those with a supposed 
metaphysical import I have preferred to consider in a special section. The 
rest of her objections will be taken in order. A few points are omitted ; they 
are so clearly a matter of opinion that discussion is but a waste of time. Even 
so I may have had to dwell on matters which may seem trifling to some, but 
they have been repeated by one scholar after another since Ast, and should be 
dealt with, if possible, once for all: 


292C: doTis StOvpauBov TocovTovi acas obTwsS ayovows TOAD aTHoasS aTO TOD 
épwrnuatos. Translated after Liddell and Scott: ‘In your singing you 
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have wandered away from the question,’ and said to be unplatonic. 
Possibly ; but does it not rather mean: ‘ You have sung out of tune with 
the question ’—i.e. ‘Your answer does not fit... Cp. Timaeus 26D, ov« 
amacopeba Aéyovtes, where amaédw is used in exactly the same sense as 
here; and also Laws 802E, dpyovia armada, to sing out of tune; as in 
Laws 6628, ws ye viv cyédov atadopev at’ addAnA@v, where it means to be 
out of tune with one another. Ast translates it ‘dissentio.’ See also 
Hippias Minor 374c; and cp. cvvadw in Gorgias 461A and Phaedo g2c. 
Van Herwerden saw the right meaning when he said (Mnemosyne, 
Vol. XXXV., 1907): ‘ Non potuit dithyrambi longitudo carpi, sed qualitas, 
itaque requiro trocovrov.. But the emendation, like most of his, is un- 
necessary : tocovtovi rightly refers to the length, adwjoaas to the quality, 
and the meaning is: ‘ You have sung sucha long dithyramb so unmusically, 
all out of tune with the question.’ 


290E: Tovs péAXovTas éEotiGoOar avev ou av Tavy yevvaiov Toinceev. We 
are told that this is a defective imitation of Republic II. 372c, dvev dwov, 
@s €oLKas Trois Tovs avdpas éotiwpéevgus. But there is really nothing 
remarkable about the construction. (a) We may take éorsac0a: as doing 
double duty, and construe tovs péAXovtas éotidcOat dvev Gov av Tavu 
yevvaiov trounoetev (sc. éotraoOar), for which see Phaedrus 267A, Ta peyara 
ouixpa paiverOar Toovow ; (b) or we may take dvev dou as a predicative 
expression, equivalent to an adjective, rovs péAXovtas éotidoOat Troincecev 
aveu OWou av mdvu yevvaiov (sc. eivat), which is not really different from 
the ordinary construction, ac@ev7 trovetv Tov Ovpoy, etc. 


296D: 5 éBovreTO Hyav 1 Wevyn eimeiy Is Condemned as a reminiscence of 
tragedy, cp. 300C, mpo THs Wwuyns; but see Symposium 192C, adr’ aAXO TE 
Bovrouévn Exatrépov 7» wuyn Snr éotiv, and Republic Il. 365A, Ti otopeBa 
aKovovoas véwy Yuxas Troteiv, also Aristoph. Clouds 319, tadr’ ap’ axovoac’ 
avtav To Pbéyp’ 7 ruyn wou TeToTHTat ; Xenoph. Oecon. VI. 14, wavy pov 
n Wuyn éreOvuer avTav Tit cvyyevéc Bar. 

300c and 303c: For mpodaivetat, which is said to be chiefly tragic, cp. 
Rep. VIII. 5458, t@ viv mpopatvopévm Royo; and Charmid. 172E, atom’ 
atta épny wor TpopaivecOar. 


When we come to deal with vocabulary proper, we should remember that 
Hippias, like most sophists, and probably more than most, was apt to use 
archaic and bombastic language, and we should expect a certain number of 
rather unusual words. Also the imaginary speaker is described as awe-inspiring, 
almost Homeric. He, too, will account for a good deal. 


2Q0E : péppepos is, as Miss Tarrant says, an epic word, as is also yeywveiv 
in 292D. 

295A: & pun peya, @ ‘Inia, Xéye. The phrase is burlesque it is true, but not 
out of place. 


293A: Svcdnuor is a poetic word, but it is brought in as a direct antithesis to 
the evdnua of Hippias. So in Euripides, Andromache 1144, xpavyn 8 év 
evdyporsr SVadnuos Sopors. This play on words is quite Platonic, nor is 
Plato afraid to use poetic words for the sake of such an effect. 


295B: odK OYAnNpos écopwat cor. oyYAnNpds=irksome, troublesome. This is the 
ordinary meaning of the word. It is in Rep. VIII. 569A (wera oXAnpav 
ovurotav), where it is usually translated ‘turbulent, that we have an 
unusual meaning. So if either passage is to be attacked it is that in the 
Republic; but there is no reason why it should not mean ‘irksome’ 
there also. 
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2QIE: Tov avdpos ov Tuyxavoyev. Usually translated, with Ast, ‘ uiri sententiam 
non assequimur, and then condemned as unplatonic. But why not 
translate ‘we don’t catch him,’ ‘he escapes us again,’ literally, ‘we are 
missing him’? In this sense we read in the Laws 717A, tov oxotrov 
Tuyyavot, and metaphorically, as here, in Sympos. 193C, et Ta@v tmratdicav 
T@Y éauvTOU ExacTos TUX¥ot. The metaphor is of a mark aimed at. 


292A: pov égixécOa Tetpdoetat. Miss Tarrant says wrongly that épixvodpaz is 
‘not in Plato,’ in view of the following: Phil. 46D (of inflammation of the 
skin), 77 tTpives 5é nal tH Kivynoer wn edixvAtai tis. Rep. V1. 5068, wréov 
yap po paiverar }) Kata THY Tapovcay opunv édixécOas Tov ye SoxodvToOS Emot 
ta vov. Timaeus 51B, cal’ bcov éx Tav Tpoepnuévwv Suvatov édixveicOat 
THS Pvaews avTov. The last two instances have the genitive, as here ; and 
the meaning is also ‘ to get at,’ ‘ to reach.’ 


287A: wn TL KwWAVHO pLpovpevos. KxwAveLv = to hinder, its usual sense. For the 
omission of the direct object ce cp. Gorgias 458D, To y’ €uov ovdév KwrveL. 


[ut pLovpeEvos = Eay piwapar. 
The following are said to be colloquialisms which smack of the imitator : 


285E: aAnOF Aéryers is translated as ‘ undoubtedly, if you say so,’ and condemned 
as unplatonic. But why not take it as ‘ You're right,’ the usual sense? 
Socrates did not doubt Hippias’ ability to remember fifty names once 
heard. Why should he? 

286E : havAov yap av ein TO éuov tpayua. We have an exactly similar use of 
mpayyua in Crito 53D. See Adam’s note ad loc. 

287D: adda Ti wéAXex; Unusual; but we find exactly the same use in Rep. 349D, 
meaning ‘ Why is he hesitating ?’ ‘ What is his difficulty ?’ 

287E: evddEws atexpivw. The adverb is not, as far as I know, found elsewhere 
in Plato. We find evdokos in Laws g50c, 773A. Is it fanciful to see here 
a parody of Hippias’ fondness for adverbs ? 


288D : cupderos=rubbish. Used of a crowd in Gorg. 489C, ovpderos dovrAwv. 
I can find no other instance of its use as applying to a single person, but 
it is quoted by the Atticist Pollux as a synonym of tatewos, dvornvos, 
eixaios (Poll. V. 163). 


2g0A: tetudwyéve. Although this word does not seem to occur elsewhere in 
Plato, it is used several times by Demosthenes. It may bea colloquialism. 
But what of the cognate émitigopas, also used once in Plato—namely, in 
Phaedrus 230A, where Socrates uses émiré@uvypar of himself in the same 
sense? 

291A: dupecOat mpos. Miss Tarrant compares Laws 950A. The word is often 
used by Plato in the sense of ‘to mix,’ a use not strictly parallel to that 
with pos in this passage. 

300C: ov xivdvvevers, GAAA Tavu EToiwws Tapopads. EéToipws is said to be 
unparalleled in this sense if we translate: ‘ Plainly enough you don’t see 
straight.. The passage has puzzled commentators considerably, and 
Heindorf suggested érvyws. But Stallbaum seems nearer the truth when 
he renders it ‘ sed de industria ueram rationem neglegis,’ and adds ‘nam 
éroiwws = prompto paratoque animo.’ We may perhaps see a reference to 
the literal sense of xvdvvevew, ‘It is no danger which might take you 
unprepared, but you very readily and preparedly do not look straight.’ 
Liddell and Scott compare ¢€£ éroipov. 


293A: Badd’ és paxapiay is condemned as too strong an imprecation for Plato. 
Note, however, that it is put in Hippias’ mouth. 


304A: xviopata Kal wepitunuata. These unusual words are also spoken by 
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Hippias. If they are colloquialisms, as is alleged, their use may intensify 
his contempt for the Socratic method. 


The following expressions are condemned as philosophic jargon : 


296D: To duvatov te Kai yprowuov amas elvat kadov. In this sense of 
‘simply,’ ‘ without qualifications,’ ams is said to be unique. But the 
sense fits very well in Phaedo 100D: tovro 6€ dmda@s Kal atéxvws Kai tows 
evnOws éyw tap’ éuavt@. Nor is it essentially different from Laws gogp: 
€oTw yap vowos bbe Tois cUuTact Keipevos GTA. See also Phil. 50D; 
Symp. 1828, D; Rep. II. 381c. We often find dmdas otTas =‘ exactly so.’ 

300C : AéEts Aoywv. We have here an assonance of the kind which Hippias 
loved. The word ré€is is unusual, but is found in Ref. III. 400p of the 
style as against the matter of a discussion. 


301B: xpovere 5€ droXapBavortes. ‘This sense of tapping in order to sound is 
not found in Plato.’ It is at least alluded to in Theaet. 154 (in a battle 
of words): dAA7jAwv Tods Adyous Tois Aoyols expovouev. We also find 
d:axpovw in this sense in Theaet. 179D, and trepuxpovw in Phil. 55c ; both of 
these seem to occur only once in Plato with this meaning. 


303B: appynta, pntd—i.e. irrational and rational numbers. Socrates says that 
appnta may ‘together’ become either rational or irrational. To this it is 
objected that ‘a number of appnra cannot, on the strict use of the words, 
become pyta by addition.’ This is obviously true, but Plato is thinking 
of multiplication as much as of addition. ovvayddrepa means ‘in com- 
bination,’ and may refer either to multiplication or addition (cp. avénats 
in Rep. VIII. 5468, where see Adam’s note). Irrational numbers may or 
may not become rational by multiplication. 


303D: Tav dduvatwy TL Tapéxerat is also a mathematical phrase, and admittedly 
correct. 

A few epic words, one or two slightly unusual expressions, that is all we 
have left of the internal evidence against our dialogue ; and we may emphatically 
repeat Ritter’s verdict! on Ast’s internal objections to Plato’s authorship that 
no one will consider this conclusive evidence. As regards the more general 
question of style, let anyone read the Hippias Maior without prejudice, and 
then proceed to read some other early dialogue in the same spirit ; I do not 
think he will find any material difference between the two. 

3. The Metaphysical Implications of the Dialogue.—Stallbaum? saw in the 
Hippias Maior no trace of the theory of ideas ; Dtimmler® says that ‘ the whole 
dialogue shows a thorough knowledge of the Meno, the Phaedo, and the 
Symposium’; the Budé editor* agrees with Stallbaum ; whereas Miss Tarrant® 
goes so far as to suggest ‘that we have in the Hifpras Mator an exercise upon 
various of the logico-metaphysical terms of the Phaedo, bringing its ontology to 
a reductio ad absurdum, and believes, as Rodllig® did, that the author was 
‘a young student of the Academy.’ 

I do not believe that the Academy was founded when our dialogue was 

1 Ritter, Unters. ber Plato (1888), p. 97. 5 Journ, of Philol. XXXV. On the other hand 
2 Stallbaum, Vol. IV., p. 158: ‘sedde his(i.e. M. Dupréel says (La légende socratique et les sources 
the theory of ideas) nunc non est dicendi locus,’ de Platon, p. 190): ‘C’est une défense de la 
etc. , théorie des idées qui fait l’objet du Grand 
3 Akademica, p. 55. Hippias’ (see also p. 199). 


4 Budé, Platon, Vol. II., p.5: ‘la théorie des 6 Wiener Studien, 1900. 
idées n’a rien a voir ici.’ 
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written; nor that, even if it had been, any young student would be bold 
enough to attempt a reductio ad absurdum of the Phaedo terminology; nor, 
lastly, that he could have succeeded in concealing his purpose so successfully. 
Let us examine all expressions that might be understood to carry a 
metaphysical meaning, we shall then see that identical, or at least similar, 
expressions can be found in most of the early works of Plato that are now 


generally recognized to be genuine. 
Hippias Mavor: 
286D, cp. 295A and C: ti éott TO KaXov, OF AUTO TO KaNOP, Ti éoTLY. 
287C: Sixatocivy Sixarot ot Séxator. 
, . ye ‘ \ - ?» a , > a , 
aodgia oi copoi eiat codpoi Kai TO ayad@ Tavta Tayaba ayaGa. 
Kal Ta KANA TAYTA T@ KAN® €oTL kana. 

287D: T@ KAA@ . . . GvTL YE TiVL TOUT. 

289D: avTO TO Kadov, @ Kal Tada TravTa KocpEiTaL Kal Kara haiveTaL, 

érredav Tpoayévntat exeivo TO Eidos. 

292D: TO Kadov avTO HpwTwY, 5 TarTi @ av TpoayévnTaL UTdpxYeL exeivw 

KaN®@ €lvar. 
+ 4 > na A / 

293E: 1 vais avTov Tov TpETrOVTOS. 

294B and D: TO rowdy eivat Kanda, K.T.X. 

300B: TO Kowvov TodTO, 5 Kal duporépais aUTats éTreaTL KOWH Kal ExaTépa Loia. 

Compare with these expressions the following, taken from other early 
dialogues: 

Laches 19g1E: 

Treip@ eimely avdpeiay TpATov TL dv ev TaoL TOUTOLS TaUTOV éoTLV. 

Lysis 219-220, in which the following phrases occur amongst others: 

én’ éxeivo & éotiv Tp@Tov irov, ov Evexa Kal TA ara hapev Tavta dira 
elvat (219C). 

a , A v ee ev , 3 ” ” ¥ 

TaAXa tavTa & eitopev éxeivouv eEvexa ira eivat, woTrep eidwra aTTa 
6vTa avTov (219D). 
ts \ a + , > a .. % J > aA ~ co + 

dirov Sé To dvTe Kivduvever Eexeivo avTO Elvat, Els 0 TAcaL avTaL at 
Aeyopuevar pirjiat TeXeVTaow. 

TO ye T@ Gvte piroy K.T.A, (220B). 

Euthyphro 6p, E: 

b | > ] Lal \ / ad e , , / 

GXX’ éxeivo avTo TO eldos © TavTa Ta Gola Gord éoti ; EfnoBa yap Tov 
pia idéa Ta Te avocta avoota elvat Kai TA dota do1a. 

TavTny Toivuy we avtny Sidakov thy idéav Tis TroTé éoTLV, iva Els Exeivny 
aToBrérwv Kal yp@pevos avTH Tapadeiypatt, 6 wéev Gv ToLOvVTOY 7 av 
av h od 4} addos Tis TpadTTH $w Sovov civa, 6 8 dv pH ToLOvTOD, 

. ~ 
pn po. 

Note then that the use of the dative in Hippias Mator 287c, which Miss 
Tarrant tells us is ‘clearly the language of the Phaedo 100D, E,’ is also found 
in the Euthyphro. 

Nor have we in our dialogue anything so definite, or implying so much, as 
the last passage quoted from the same work. 

But even this means no more than that Socrates wishes to find a definition 
which will apply to all cases.1_ It is true that Laches? is told in so many words 


2 192A: ti wor’ éorw, 8 kal &v ro Tpéxew 
Tuyxdve. by, K. Tr. 


1 So Lutoslawski rightly takes it (Growth and 
Development of Plato’s Logic, p. 199). 
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that the universal is to be found in the particulars, but that was the natural 
place to look for it, and Hippias is not told to look anywhere else. 

Miss Tarrant also remarks on the unusual use of éxeivos in 292D (quoted 
above) to indicate the particular instead of the universal; but surely éxewv@ is 
merely the grammatical antecedent of the relative, and has no particular 
significance. 

There is not a single metaphysical expression in the Hippias Mator that 
goes beyond what is ordinarily found in the other early dialogues. No doubt 
there are many verbal similarities with later works, but an unprejudiced reader 
of the Phaedo and the Symposium, not to mention others, cannot but feel that 
avTo TO KaXOV . . . ElALKpLVés, KABapov, GutKTOV . . . avTO TO Deiov Kadov of the 
Symposium (21ID) exists in a different world of thought altogether.' 

In its simpler form of a search for a definition, for a xowcyv corresponding 
exactly to the quality expressed by a predicate, the theory of ideas is implied 
in all the dialogues of Plato, even the earliest. At what time exactly the 
ideas began to be conceived of as having a separate existence of their own 
Plato himself would probably not have cared to say, for it must have been a 
gradual development, without any sudden change either in thought or in 
vocabulary. 

Words like eidos, idéa were in use long before the theory of ideas was ever 
thought of, and their general meaning seems to have been ‘ form’ or ‘ kind.’ ” 
It was only after repeated use by Socrates and Plato, not at first in any 
specialized sense, that efdos acquired its abstract sense of a Platonic ‘idea.’® 
We must, therefore, not make the earlier instances of the words carry a 
meaning which was not acquired till later. Indeed, a good deal of the 
obscurity found in the Hippias, especially in the passage 300-303, is due to 
the fact that the writer was not able to make use of the later ideological 
terminology; and we find the words eidos, ovcia, wafos, used vaguely, and 
almost synonymously, to express a whole, because Plato is creating his 
vocabulary as he proceeds. I cannot imagine that Plato, or any writer with 
enough ability to write the Hippias Mator, would have written in this loose 
manner had he been ‘ thoroughly acquainted’ with the Phaedo, the Meno, and 
the Symposium, not to mention the Sophist and the Philebus and the Politicus. 

Quite the contrary. All the ‘ logico-metaphysical’ expressions used in 
our dialogue lead us to the conclusion that it cannot have been written after 
any of these, and that it implies the theory of ideas just as much, and just as 
little, as any other early dialogue. 

3. The two Hippias Dialogues.—We saw that Aristotle refers to the Hippias 
Minor, without however saying that Plato was the author ;* while there is an 


1 Contrast also Gorg. 459D with such passages Xapuldns rav 7jrKwrdv ob pdvov try liég Soxet 
as Rep. 475 sqq., Phil. 15a. diagépew. So also airad xaé’ aird cannot mean 

2 See Taylor, Varia Socratica, ch. 5; C. M. anything more than ‘taken by themselves’ in 
Gillespie in the Class. Quart., July, 1912; also Lysis 220c. As O. W. Holmes would say, the 
Ritter, Neue Untersuch. i. Platon, pp. 228-326. words had not yet become ‘ polarized.’ 

3 iééa clearly refers to bodily stature in 4 Metaph, 1025a, quoted above, p. 135. 
Euthy. 6£, and Charm, 157D: Néyw mwévror coe Srt 
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equally clear but unacknowledged reference to the longer Hippias in the 
Topica.' But even so, the Hippias Minor has hitherto been regarded as better 
authenticated; and Apelt* attempts to prove the authenticity of the Mazor 
by contending that the two works stand or fall together. 

The Hippias Minor, like the Hippias Maior, has two subjects. It is partly 
meant to show that Hippias understands nothing of the Socratic method, for 
his statement that Achilles is better than Odysseus is hopelessly refuted. To 
do this Socrates makes use of an interesting argument: 0 codos, the expert, 
who is admittedly good and true, aya@os cai arnOns, is also proved to be the 
most wicked man and the best liar, since he who possesses knowledge of the 
good must also possess knowledge of its opposite, evil. He who can do any- 
thing best also knows how to do it worst, and the best sinner is he who sins on 
purpose. He who sins willingly, &ewv apaptdver, is better than he who sins 
unwillingly, so that the willing sinner and the good man are identical, at least 
if anyone does sin purposely, eimep tis éotiv ovTos (3768). The conclusion of 
the dialogue is, or seems to be, that a knave is better than a fool. But we 
know that Socrates does not believe this* because he does not believe that 
there is such a thing as a knave—i.e. that anyone sins willingly. We have 
here a proof per absurdum that sin is but ignorance, for it is the only way out 
of the dilemma that the good man is also the worst. 

The question of the willing sin is frequently discussed by Plato, as is 
the statement here made that knowledge of a thing implies knowledge of its 
opposite.‘ 

The Hippias Minor leaves us then with the paradox that the good man 
(who is also the bad man, if indeed anyone sins willingly) is he who has the 
power and knowledge (for the two are admitted to be the same) to do both 
good and evil.. But it nowhere tells us that this indiscriminate power is xaXov. 
On the contrary, we are told quite clearly in 376A: ro pév ye dduxeiv Kana 
Toei éoriv, TO dé un adixety kara.” And what of the identity of Good and 
Beauty that is made so much of in other dialogues? That is just the 
absurdity of the position. 

The passage in the Hippias Mator (296D), where not all dvvayss but only 
TO Xpnoyov Te Kal TO SuvaToy eri TO ayaOov TL Tro“HoaL is TO Kado, is then only 
a restatement of what is said in the shorter dialogue where the adjective «adv 
is also restricted to that kind of duvayis or copia. Therefore when Apelt says 
that the conscience of Plato was uneasy because of the conclusions of the 
Hippias Minor, and thought it advisable to write another conversation and 
also to call it Hippias, in order to placate this uneasiness, he is talking 
nonsense, and that for three reasons: first, because neither Plato nor Socrates 
had any conscientious scruples in dialectical argumentation as long as the 


1 146a 21, see p. 135, above. do it. He makes this clear also in 3768: elrep 
2 Platonische Aufsdtze, pp. 222 sqq. tls éorw odros. 
3 The key to the puzzle is to be found in 374C, 4 Phaedo 97D; Ion 5328; Charm. 1664; Rep. I. 
Aééao 5’ av wébrepov rayaba KkexrijcGac x.7.X., for 3344 (and Adam’s note ad /oc.). 
Socrates would maintain that just as one would 5 Also 375E, etc. 
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argument was sound; secondly, because, even if they had, they were not likely 
to be disturbed by what is obviously a reductio ad absurdum of ‘Hippias’ 
position ; and lastly, because the Hifpias Mator only repeats what has been 
said in the Hippias Minor. 

There are many other points of contact between the two dialogues. 
Hippias sings his own praises, with small variations, in both. The same 
fundamental objections are brought against the Socratic method (cp. Hipp. 
Minor 369 B-c with Hipp. Mator 3018). Although our dialogue is more racy 
in its caricature of the sophist, Socrates’ attitude to him is essentially the same 
(cp. Hipp. Mat. 3048 and Hipp. Min. 364A); but I do not think there is much 
force in Apelt’s other argument that the two sketches of Hippias are com- 
plementary, for it is not strictly true, and in any case if Plato would vary the 
picture, so would an imitator. 

From these considerations I conclude that, although cross-references are 
possible, they are not in any way certain, and that our dialogue can very well 
stand by itself. 

4. Hippias Maior and Gorgias 474 D-E.—Stallbaum! first pointed out the 
similarity between these passages. In the Gorgias we are told that Beauty is 
due either to usefulness or to pleasure. I will quote at length: 

EQ: Ti &€ trode; ta xara Tavta, olov Kai cwpata Kai ypwpata kal 
oxnpata Kal gwvas Kal émitndedpata, eis ovdev atoBdéTwr Kadels ExdoToTE 
KaNG; olov TP@TOV TA THpAaTAa TA KAAA OVX HTOL KATA THY XpElay éyeLS KANG 
elvat, mpos 5 av ExacTov ypnoimov 7, TpPOsS TOUTO, 7 KaTAa HoovHY Tia, éay ev TO 
OewpeicOar Yaipery town Tovs Oewpodvtas; Exers TL EXTOS TOUTwWY Eye TEPI 
CW UATOS KadXOUS ; 

TIOAOS: ovx exo. 

0: ovKxody Kal TaAXNa TavTa OdTw Kal oXnpaTA Kal ypwpyaTta 7 bia HdovHY 


twa 1) dia wderelav 7 Si’ duhdtepa Kara Trpocayopevers ; 


TOA : “Eyorye. 
EQ: ov cal tas dwvas cal Ta KATA THY povoLKHY TaYTAa @oaUTOS ; 
MOA: Nai. 


TN: wal pny ta ye KaTa TOS VOmoUS Kal TA éETTLTNSEYpaTa Ov 51 TOU éxTOS 
TOUT@Y €oTiV, TA KAA, TOD H M@péALMA Elvat 7} SEA 7 aupoTeEpa. 

TIQA : ov« Ewouye doxeit. 

YQ: odvxody nai To TOY paOnuaTtwy KddrXOS BCAVTAS ; 

TIQA : Ilavu ye: «al Karas ye viv opifer, © Lwxpates, nOovn Te Kal ayabe 
opilopevos TO Kadov.” 

Anyone at all familiar with the Hippias Maior will at once recognize many 
of its expressions and ideas here.® 

Now both Rdllig* and Horneffer try to prove that the Hippias Mator was 


4 In his article ‘Zum Hippias Major’ in 
Wieney Studien, July, 1900, where he reviews a 
tract of Horneffer, ‘De Hippia Majore.’ This I 
regret to say I have failed to get hold of, but 
Réllig’s review is very full, and I do not think it 
unfair to base my criticism on his. 


1 Stallbaum, Platonis opera (1832), Vol. IV., 


P. 157: 
2 Note that Polus takes d¢éA:mov =dyabdy for 
granted here. 

3 Especially 295D, E; and 296D, E; see also 


298A. 
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written by an imitator who misunderstood the Gorgias. We see that all the 
examples given in that dialogue are beautiful either because they are useful or 
because they are pleasant to the spectator, but we are not told which reason 
applies in any particular case. It is clear, however, that the last three, ra 
KaTa TOUS vomous, TA eTiTNSevpaTa, TA pabnuata, Owe their beauty to the 
first reason. 

In the Htpptas Mator 295c all these examples are quoted as beautiful 
because ypyoiua. This, according to Horneffer, is bad copying, for some of 
them belong to the 7So0v7 class. It is, as Réllig saw, nothing of the sort. In 
the Gorgias Beauty is reduced to two ideas (which were not novel, but common 
Greek conceptions). This account of Beauty was not a sound Socratic 
definition, as we are distinctly told in the Hippias! that a definition should give 
the one common ground of beauty. These two conceptions, ypjowpoy and dv, 
hastily thrown together in the longer dialogue in order to prove Polus in the 
wrong, are now carefully weighed to see if either can be made to account for 
all beauty. All the examples of the Gorgias must therefore be accounted for 
under each head separately. 

To ypyotpor is taken first (295D-297D), and, even in its refined form of 
TO wpédtpov, is rejected. We then proceed to examine if perchance the second 
cause of beauty given in the Gorgias is not what we are searching for. We 
find there cata ndovny tiva, éav év TH OewpeiaBar yalpery Tron TOvs OewpodvTas * 
This is now more clearly and fully defined as 70 &’ dWews Kai axons dv. 
This again must account for all particular beautiful things if it is to be a 
satisfactory definition. 

Rollig? now objects that the question, ‘Can beautiful laws and customs 
be accounted for under this head ?’ is allowed to drop in 298D: tadra péev yap 
Ta Tept TOvS vomous TE Kal TA émUTNSedpaTAa Tay’ av havein OvK éxTOS OYTA THS 
aicOnoews 7) Sia THS axons TE Kal dYpews Huiv otca TUyydver, GAR’ Hropeivwpev 
TovTov Tov AOyov, TO dia TovTwY dU KaXOv Elvat, uNdev TO TOV Vomwr eis pécoV 
mapayovtes. But this is not really the case. There are two difficulties which 
Socrates sees in this last definition : 

(a) Can vopor and émirndevpara be included ? 

(6) What is the one notion underlying these two kinds of pleasure which 
justifies our applying the predicate xadév to them ? 

No doubt these problems might have been dealt with in this order. 
Plato might have said that we do ultimately become aware of laws and 
customs through the sense of sight and hearing. But he cannot really settle 
whether these things are to be included under the head of ‘ beautiful pleasures’ 
until he has satisfactorily defined what beautiful pleasures are. And this he 
tries to do by dealing with the second difficulty first. As he never does over- 
come it, he is nat called upon to go back to difficulty (a), the last definition 
being proved unsatisfactory in any case. Had he dealt with (a) first and failed 
to overcome it he could not have dealt with the second difficulty, and would 


1 See 300A sqq. 3 Lc, 
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not have given us the interesting and suggestive discussion that soeaypere the 
rest of the dialogue to the concluding words. 

This is perfectly clear, justified, and well constructed. 

Calling attention to Gorgias 499B sqq.,' where Callicles at last admits that 
some pleasures are good, some bad, and that pleasurable things should be 
done for the sake of good, not good things for the sake of pleasure, Réllig says 
that the author of the Hippias Mator reasoned from this as follows : 

The beautiful is the pleasure of eye and ear. 


There are good and bad pleasures. 
If a pleasure be beautiful, it must obviously allow itself to be identified 


with good, and be a Sov) @pédAtpos. 
It follows that the pleasure of eye and ear must be a good (useful) pleasure 
in order to be called the beautiful. 
Even if this were so, I do not see that the author cannot be Plato. But I 
suspect that the writer of our dialogue had the Gorgias on the brain a good 
deal less than Rdllig had. Any of these thoughts except the first were 
commonplace enough among the Socratics. If, as I believe, the author was 
Plato, the general agreement between the two dialogues is as natural as the 
difference in wording. Plato must have discussed Pleasure and Good and 
meditated upon their relation to each other times without number, and he 
would naturally use the same examples. 

The Gorgias and the Hippias Maior undoubtedly belong to the earlier part 
of Plato’s life as a writer. This is clear from the style, the dramatic interest, 
and the absence of a clear-cut theory of ideas. Doubtless the two dialogues 
may be independent of each other, but only in so far as two works of the same 
author can ever be independent. It seems probable that the shorter work is the 
later of the two, and that when Plato wrote it he had in mind the definition of 
beauty and the division of pleasures given in the Gorgas, and subjected them to 
a more thorough examination. But I do not think that he would trouble about 
the exact wording of the Gorgias passages, for it was of no importance. 

5. The Hippias Maior, Parmenides, and Philebus.—It is easy to attach too 
much importance to casual similarities between any two dialogues. Thus 
Miss Tarrant suggests that the likeness between the terminology of our 
dialogue and of the first part of the Parmenides shows that the Hipptas Mazor, 
written by a pupil of Plato to criticize the doctrine of ideas as explained in the 
Phaedo, may have caused Plato to reconsider his position in the Parmenides. 
I hope to have proved, when dealing with the metaphysical expressions found in 
the Hippias Maior, that they do not imply any clearly understood theory of ideas 
at all. But apart from that, I think it extremely unlikely that the Parmenides, 
an altogether later dialogue, could be accounted for by such very thin criticism 
as the Hippias contains even on Miss Tarrant’s own showing.” 


1 ds 3h od oler ue A kal Gddov dvrwoiv dvOpwrwy extent the power of self-criticism and that the 
obx WyetcOa Tas ev BedXtiovs Hdovds, Tas dé xelpous. Parmenides, presenting as it does the difficulties 
Cp. 500A: Trav d-ya0dv ody Evexa det kai ré\Xa kai «and obstacles to the theory of ideas, does not 
ra ndéa mpdrrayv, add’ od rayaba Tov Hdéwv. necessarily imply any change in Plato’s attitude 
2 I believe that Plato possessed to avery great to the theory. 
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The Philebus,' too, is a later work. We have there a far keener and fuller 
analysis of pleasure and a more advanced view of beauty, which we see to 
be a natural development of the aesthetic reflections of the Hippias Maior. 
The two dialogues obviously, for this and many other reasons, belong to 
different periods of Plato’s life. 

6. Conclusion.—To sum up: The Hippias Maior is all but quoted by 
Aristotle, who is obviously borrowing from it. The internal evidence against 
its genuineness when carefully examined comes to nothing. Whatever may be 
thought of the Hippias Maior our dialogue can pass the test of authenticity on 
its own merits. It contains passages akin to certain thoughts of the Gorgias 
which would suggest an earlier date for that dialogue. It has no direct 
connexion with the Parmenides, but the ideas it contains are more fully 
developed in the Philebus and elsewhere. It is very Platonic, and there is no 
reason why it should not have been written by Plato. The confused and 
sometimes obscure terminology proves that it could not have been written by 
an intelligent man after reading the Philebus and the Sophist. 


NOTE ON HipriAs MAIOR 301B. 


301B: ova tavTa ovTw peydra buds AavOdver Kal Svavexh cwpaTta THs ovcias 
mepukoTa. 

This sentence has puzzled commentators considerably. The key to its 
construction is to be found in «ai, the emphatic position of which has hitherto 
been overlooked. Construe: da tadta ottw peydrka cwpata Ths ovcias 
NavOdver Vwas Kal dtavexh wepvxora—‘ Therefore you fail to perceive that such 
large bodies of being are also by nature continuous.’ 

This practically repeats the argument of the previous sentence, as it 
undoubtedly should. owpata rijs ovcias are the same as Ta dda THY TpaypaTwv 
above ; it is rather a queer expression, and the meaning is not clear, but 
we should remember that Hippias is probably purposely represented as 
obscure. He is camouflaging his ignorance with big words that mean very 
little. We may perhaps see here a quotation (or a parody ?) of a passage 
from one of the sophist’s works. But I do not believe that Hippias is putting 
forward a deeply thought-out theory of nature, although he doubtless thinks it 
deep enough. Nor is some rival school of thinkers made to speak through 
him, for in either case he would express himself more clearly and probably 
more at length. The emphasis is entirely on the words peydAa and dcavexh, 
as is proved by their prominent position, and Hippias wishes to impress them 
on Socrates as against his petty and endless ‘ splitting up.’ 

Grote says we have ‘the logical term concrete opposite to abstract ’ 
(Plato, Vol. I., 384-5). If so Hippias was not, could not be, aware of the fact. 
Nor does Grote give us any hint about the construction. G. Smith? translates 
Siavexh as ‘continuous and concrete’; the two meanings could hardly be 


1 For a full and interesting comparison of the table, /.c. 
Philebus, Gorgias, and Hippias Maior, see Rdllig’s 2 In his edition of the dialogue (1893). 
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conveyed by one word. He takes owpara tis ovcias as ‘ objects as they exist 
in nature,’ but that requires the article. Miss Tarrant proposes to insert 
ta after cwpata, and takes Ta Tis ovcias to mean ‘ the sum of all that exists.’ 
Her construction Ta tis ovcias AavOdver tpas peydra nal Svavexh ocwpata 
meduxota, and translation ‘ you do not perceive that nature consists of such 
great and continuous bodies,’ carries no conviction (Journ. of Philol. XXXV.). 
I do not think ra rs ovcias an improvement. 

Even such drastic emendations as Apelt’s cyjpata for cwyara (Plat. 
Aufs. 231, note 2) do not make things better as long as we insist on taking 


peyara Kai dtavexh together. 
G. M. A. GRUBE. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SWANSBA. 


THE FILIATION OF AESTHETIC IDEAS IN THE 
NEOPLATONIC SCHOOL. 


THE famous passage (Emm. V. 8.1) in which Plotinus declares that fine 
art, so far from simply reproducing nature, ‘ goes back to the Reason-principles 
from which nature herself emanates,’ has hitherto been generally regarded as a 
tacit criticism of Plato’s teaching, and as an original contribution to the 
philosophy of art involving a rupture with the entire previous tradition of 
Greek aesthetic theory.1 Yet Plotinus introduces it, not as if he were pro- 
claiming a new gospel, but almost casually, as a subordinate link in his discus- 
sion of Intelligible Beauty. And though his respect for Plato was not the 
half-superstitious reverence of the later Neoplatonists, he was at all times 
more zealous to walk in Plato’s footsteps than to correct or criticize him, 
tacitly or otherwise. Moreover, can it be said with certainty that his doctrine 
is in itself opposed to Plato’s? That question can be answered only by a 
detailed examination of Plato’s theory of art—a task which I hope to 
accomplish elsewhere. In the present article, postponing all enquiry into the 
relation between these two aesthetic theories, I shall endeavour to show that 
the teaching of Plotinus was not a sudden innovation, but the natural and 
indeed inevitable outcome of preceding thought. 

Plato had been obliged to lay great stress, in his discussion of the meta- 
physical import of art, upon the incompatibility of Homer’s old mythology 


1 Cf. Bosanquet, History of Aesthetic, p.114; 214-5, 246; Dodds, Select Passages illustrating 
Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus, Vol. I1., pp. Neo-blatonism, p. 104 ; etc, 
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with a religion which had now passed beyond the primitive anthropomorphic 
stage. It was upon this problem that the debate excited by his criticisms 
gradually concentrated itself. Ildvrn yap noéBncev, ei undev HAANYOpNCED, Says 
Heraclides of Homer: unless the national epics of Greece are blasphemy from 
start to finish, which is inconceivable, they must be understood as allegories. 
Here, in the recourse to allegorization, condemned in advance by Plato, lay a 
simple though completely unhistorical escape from the dilemma which now 
perplexed so many consciences. Given the licence proper to this method, it 
was easy to extract all the conclusions of a mature philosophy from those early 
poems and, by a natural inference, to blame philosophy for not acknowledging 
its debt. It was in vain that Plutarch, who himself used allegory in the 
interpretation of Egyptian myths, protested against it when applied to Homer, 
and would have no moral lessons drawn from poetry save those inherent in the 
logic of a poet’s theme. Already the Stoic school was busy transforming the 
gods of Olympus into mere personifications of natural forces and explaining 
their traditional names and attributes by those absurd etymologies of which 
the treatise of Cornutus De Natura Deorum is a complete encyclopaedia. 
Doubtless it was this labour of Cornutus and his fellow-Stoics which inspired 
Telephus, the Pergamene grammarian and tutor of the Emperor Verus, to 
compose his thesis On the Harmony between Plato and Homer. 

A turning-point in this process of accommodation between new beliefs and 
old mythology was reached in the Platonic revival inaugurated by Numenius 
of Apamea, when Stoic allegorization gave place to a reasoned theory of 
symbolism. The Neoplatonists had read in their Timaeus? that material 
nature is an expression of ideas conceived in the divine mind; and on this 
foundation they built up a theory, half metaphysical, half mystical, akin to the 
doctrine of ‘correspondences’ afterwards taught by the medieval alchemists. 
The world itself, they held, might be described as a myth* or symbolic poem, 
wherein each thing perceptible to sense contains within itself, potentially at 
least, a revelation of some spiritual truth or essence. And if inanimate things 
have this capacity of symbolic meaning, how much more the utterances of 
inspired poets? Thus to the interpretation of these last the new school 
brought a theory of expression which not only led, in Porphyry’s hands, to a 
genuinely critical study of religious symbolism, but also paved the way for a 
profounder understanding of the relation between form and content in a work 
of art. For symbols are understood to be the natural and appropriate, if not 
inevitable, expression of what they symbolize, whereas in allegory the meaning 
is translated into terms which may be parallel with it, but which are always in 
a measure arbitrary. 

Of the writings of Numenius, Moderatus, Cronius, Nicomachus and the 
other philosophers who built up this new symbology, only a few scattered 
fragments now remain. It is, however, certain that the method was thoroughly 
established by the time of Ammonius Saccas, the second founder of the school, 


1 Suidas, s.v. Telephus. 2 28-29b. 3 Sallust, de Dits e¢ Mundo, c. 3. 
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for Origen was one of his disciples, and it was Origen who transferred it to 
the interpretation of the Hebrew scriptures, to the great scandal of his pagan 
critics, and especially of Porphyry, who denounces him for having enlisted a 
peculiarly Greek doctrine on the side of the barbarians.!. In his commentaries 
the thesis that all sensible things are symbols of divine ideas is stated in its 
exact Neoplatonic form as justifying a symbolical explanation of the inspired 
writings.” To elaborate this view of poetry, which, however faulty, was at 
least an improvement on the old idea of imitation, and to infer from it that 
poetry and the fine arts generally are not mere inexpressive copies of the 
external world but, like the world itself, a revelation of eternal essences, was a 
step which, after this, could not be long delayed. 

In its bearing on psychology, the inference was drawn by Philostratus, 
who pointed out that not wines but davracia is the parent-faculty of the fine 
arts.* His formulation of a truth so obvious to modern minds gave the death- 
stroke to a psychological account of art which Plato had viewed with deep 
suspicion, but which had so far held its ground thanks to the support of 
Aristotle.* It was reserved for Plotinus to make the necessary metaphysical 
adjustment. Yet when his friend Amelius desired to have a portrait of the 
master painted herefused, saying : “ Is it not enough to carry about this image 
in which nature has enclosed us? Must I also consent to leave, as a desirable 
spectacle for posterity, a more lasting image of the image ?’’® The objection 
proves his loyalty to Plato, even though it betrays an imperfect understanding 
of Plato’s argument in the tenth book of the Republic. But by 263, when 
Porphyry came to Rome, Plotinus had gained a clearer insight into the nature 
of art, for soon afterwards he enthusiastically praised a symbolic poem on the 
Sacred Marriage between Zeus and the Eternal Wisdom which Porphyry had 
composed for the festival of Plato’s birthday,® and presently wrote his own 
tractate On Intelligible Beauty, in which his former notion that art can produce 
no more than eiéwXovr eidmXov is finally abandoned. 

This revolution in his ideas may have been due solely to his own reflection 
and a closer study of the Platonic text, but there are grounds for believing that 
it was at least helped forward by external influences, and particularly by that 
of his fellow-Platonist, the pagan Origen, who like his Christian namesake and 
Plotinus himself had been a pupil of Ammonius Saccas. For this lesser 
Origen Plotinus had a deep respect,’ and Longinus, in a passage which 
Porphyry reproduces in extenso, speaks of him as one of the profoundest 
intellects of the time.® His preoccupation with poetic problems is well 
attested, for Proclus gives us an amusing record of the excitement with which 
on one occasion he debated with Longinus on Plato’s attitude towards 
Homeric poetry: tpiav Srwv nyepav diaredécar tov ‘Opiyévn Bodvta xal 
épv0piavta Kal idpwTt TOAA@ KaTeYopuevoy, peyarnv elvar NéyovTa THY UTdGeow 


1 Eusebius, H.E. VI. 19. € Poetics, c. 4. 

2 Homiliae in Canticum Canticorum: Migne, 5 Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, c. 1. 
P.G., Vol. XIII, cc. 172-175. 6 Jb. c. 15. * me, 6 34 
3 Life of Apollonius, VI. 19. 8 Jd., C. 20. 
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xal tThv atopiav.. We are told, further, that although like all the pupils of 
Ammonius he had vowed to keep their master’s doctrine secret, he followed 
the example already given by Herennius and broke the vow by publishing a 
treatise wept tav Saiovwy and a thesis 67: povos rontns o Baotrevs: ‘the 
king alone is poet,’ which if M. Emile Bréhier, the latest commentator on the 
Enneads, is right in his conjecture, dealt with questions of demoniacal and 
poetic inspiration.2, According to Porphyry this work was published ‘in the 
reign of Gallienus,’ that is to say, at some time after 253, when Gallienus 
shared the throne with Valerian, and before 268, when Claudius II. succeeded 
to the empire. The treatise wept ta@v Satpovwy was an earlier work. Now 
Plotinus began writing in 253, and by the time of Porphyry’s advent in 263 
had written twenty-one treatises. His tractate On Intelligible Beauty was com- 
posed after this, during the five years of Porphyry’s stay in Rome; and the 
debate between Origen and Longinus, at which Porphyry was present, must 
have occurred at the same period. Amelius had been a member of the circle 
since 246. A comparison of these dates makes it probable that the incident of 
the portrait took place at some point anterior to Porphyry’s arrival, and that it 
was Origen who, by his oral discussions of poetic problems and by his written 
thesis, helped Plotinus to reach the modified conception of art which is 
formulated in the famous tractate. The absence of documentary proof leaves 
this a matter of conjecture: but whether or no the conjecture is well founded, 
it is indisputable that the imitative theory which made art a mere reduplication 
of the perceptible world was already dead when Plotinus began writing. Its 
rejection had been implicit in the symbology worked out before his time by 
several generations of eclectic thinkers ; and Plotinus, in abandoning it once 


for all, was but completing their task. 
H. P. R. FINBERG. 


2 Ennead I., ed. Bréhier, Paris, 1924, p. 4. 


' Proclus, Commentary on the Timaeus, 20 D, 
ed. Diehl, Vol. I., p. 63. 














SOME NOTES ON PLOTINVS. 


Ennead 1. 4. 3: Plotinus is arguing that happiness is fullness and completeness 
of life, and continues, according to the MSS. (Volkmann’s edition, p. 66, 1. 20), ovrw 
yap dv ovde éraxtiv 7d ayabdy trdpxo., od’ GAXO 7d broxeipevov GAAaydOev yevdpevov 
wapece. avtd (or better airy, Marc A and Miiller) év dyaOg eva. Mr. MacKenna 
translates the last phrase by ‘a life needing no foreign substance called in from 
a foreign realm to establish it in good’; Ficinus by ‘neque aliud quicquam aliunde 
adueniens efficiet ut subiectum collocetur in bono.’ Ficinus is undoubtedly right. 
7) imoxeiwevov means ‘the subject,’ which a few lines above (p. 66,1. 4) has been 
identified with the Aoyix? (w7. The passage should be corrected by writing 
TO Urokerpevy, dependent on yevopevov, for 7d troKeipevov. 


Enn. 1. 4. 8: GdAG 7d aitod Kai év to Evdov éyyos ofov év Aapmrjpe pos roAAov 
éLwOev rvéovros év ToAAn (adn avépwv (p. 72,1. 6). This beautiful image is marred by 
the absence of a verb. Kirchhoff and his successors, offended by «ai, cast it out; but 
it should rather be treasured as the relic of a lost original, xacera. 


Enn. 1. 8.6: Gore xat cata 7d Weddos TG GANOet evavtiov Kai 7d Kat’ ovgiav TY Kat’ 
ovgiav avrois (Kirchhoff for airjs) évavriov (p. 106, 1. 17). Kirchhoff did not complete 
the cure of this passage. A further change of one letter is required. For the 
extremely awkward xara before 76 Yevdos read xa6a, ‘as.’ 


Enn. I. 8. 8: Matter makes everything its own that comes to it, worep ev 
tpopy (pwv 7d eivevexOev pyxére civae Grep tpoweAnAVBev, GAN aiva Kuvds Kai Tav KUVELOV 
Kai xupot mavres irép tod SeLapévov exeivov (p. 108, 1.20). For the last four words 
Kirchhoff suggests and Miller prints drep 1d defdpevov exeivo; Bréhier conjectures 
aomrep for iwép, and gives an impossible translation. We should doubtless alter 
vmép to oimep: ‘the food taken in .. . becomes all the juices belonging to that 
particular recipient.’ A grammatical difficulty still remains. We must apparently 
supply something like 7 An rove? to govern 7d eioevexOev pnkére efvar (See the context), 
and then understand 18 eivevey ev yiverat with aipa xuvods k,7.A. 


Enn. II. 3. 12: Man is produced from the reason-principle of man, add’ €BAaye 
Tore 7) wpeAnoe 7d (Volkmann ra) eLw* dpoiws yap tw warpi, aAAa mpds 7d PeATiOV 
moAXdkis, eore 8 Ste pds Td xelpov auvereoey (p. 143, 1. 10). This must mean, as 
Mr. MacKenna sees, that external circumstances, like the father, help or harm. But 
the sense required is that the child is like the father, though external circumstances 
may sometimes make him worse or better. Read therefore dpous yap ry marpi, and 
compare III. 1. 5, trois yotv yovetow duoco (p. 221, 1. 2), in a similar context. 


Enn. II. 3.14: Among influences producing physical strength Plotinus menticns 
yoveis ev Td Tporov, ecra ef Tis apa Tov TOTwV éxXE TA OVpadvia Kat 7 y7 (p. 145, l. II). 
Miller and Volkmann, following Vitringa, for érxe read wapécxe tt. Plotinus more 
probably wrote ¢«d écye: ‘if the locality was favourable, the climatic conditions 
and the soil would help.’ Cp. xeipov éoxe and dovppétpws éoxnKdoros just below 
(p. 146, ll. 6 and g). 

Enn, III. 1.6: All creatures are produced by their own kinds, horse by horse, 
man by man; éorw 8 cuvepyds Kal 1) Tov TavTds hopa GvyXwpovoa Td FOAL Tois yivopEevors 
(p. 222, 1. 12): ‘though the motion of the universe must co-operate, while allowing 
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the chief influence to the objects produced.’ This is nonsense; while Mr. MacKenna’s 
translation, ‘a very powerful influence upon the thing brought into being,’ assigns a 
wrong meaning to avyxwpovoa 7rd rod’. For ois yivopévors, therefore, read rots 
yewapévors, ‘the parents.’ Cp. III. 8. 4 (p. 335, 1. 3) rév yevapevwy (with v.l. 
y‘vopevwv) and III. 5. 2 (p. 270, 1. 29) %) yevayevn. Ficinus was on the right track 
with his ‘concedens tamen genitovibus genitisque quam plurimum.’ Similarly in 
III. 1. 5 (p. 221, |. 2), where the context is much the same, apa trav yewapévov 
should be read for rapa trav yeyvopevwr (yevvnodvtwv Vitringa, yovéwy Volkmann). 


Eun. III. 2.17: In describing the drama of the universe Plotinus points out 
that the success of the performance depends upon each actor being set in his proper 
place and speaking the words appropriate to it, even though his part be only to 
‘curse in darkness and Tartarus.’ He continues (p. 249, 1. 17): xat rd dAov rovTo 
Kaddv ovK ef AiPos ein Exacros, GAA’ ci Tdv HOdyyov Tdv abrov ciohepduevos GvvTEAOL cis piav 
dppoviav (wiv Kal aitds pwvav, éAdttw Sé Kai yxeipw Kal atreAeorépav. But what is the 
point of saying ‘this universe is good, not if the individual is a stone’? Plotinus, it 
is true, likes to contrast spiritual things with stones as examples of inanimate or 
extended objects, e.g. III. 1. 5 (p. 220, 1. 24), nuiv dé ovdev did0vs AiBois pepopevors 
kataAcimre: eivac; VI. 2. 6 (p. 306, 1. 12), 7) AdBos (sc. 7 YvxH); VI. 5. 11 (p. 395, l. 27), 
exeivy ) vows . . . ovK éoriv ofa Atos. Here, however, the contrast is entirely out of 
place. The meaning wanted is that the universal concert is good, ‘not if each 
performer is a supreme artist, but if each one contributes to the ensemble his own life’s 
utterance, however imperfect.’ We need not look far for a supreme artist whose 
name might easily have been corrupted into A:fos. A change of one letter gives us 
Aivos. Cp. Pausanias IX. 29. 6, and for a mention of him in Neo-Platonic literature, 
lamblichus, Vit. Pythag. 139. 


Enn. III. 6. 13: waparAnowv yiverat ofov Kai eis Td KdtorTpov évopwro Ta cidwda 
(p. 301, 1.1). Kirchhoff and his successors alter évopwro to évoparar. But keep evopwro 
and insert «i, which is badly needed, before «is. Just below, in III. 6. 14, de? rd GAA 
evar édpav mapéxov (p. 301, |. 31), rd is clearly wrong, and Volkmann excises it. For 
To read rt, the need of which seems to be acutely felt by the translators. 


Enn. III. 8. 8: vovs, which is an original unity become a plurality, efeiA.gev 
avrov mavra éxew eBéAwv, ds BEeATiov jv avTe py EOcAnHTaL TovTO, Seirepov yap EeyEveTo 
(p. 341, 1.9). os makes no sense. Kirchhoff, followed by the other editors, for ws 
wrote ¢« «ai, which gives the meaning, but is palaeographically an improbable 
alteration. Why should we not write @? There would still remain point in avrg. 
Had there been no unfolding of vows, it might indeed have been better for vous ztself, 
which would not have been degraded into a secondary; but the world below vous 
would never have existed at all. Just below, in the phrase BeAriw pév dOev, xeipw de 
eis 6 (p. 341, L. 14), we should read eis a if it is desirable to make Plotinus write 
grammatically. 

Enn. III. 8. 9: mpds ov de? onuavas dws ofov te, TH Ev Huiv duo Pycoper (P. 342, 
1,18). Kirchhoff and the rest alter rpds dv to mpds 6. But how did the v come to 
exist? It represents an original «i, which indeed is needed to complete the 
construction of the sentence. Reading zpis 6 «i, we get, ‘if in reply to this question 
we must indicate how it is possible (sc. to grasp the One), we shall answer “ by what 
is like it in ourselves.”’ For another case of the disappearance of « see VI. 8. 2 
(p. 480, l. 9), where I feel sure that «fra xas <ei> tis Aoywpds should be read. 


Enn. IV. 4. 28: Plotinus has argued in IV. 4. 20 that the causes of desire are 
 pev aicOnois padotoa cai » Yvyxt) H eyyvs, nv Sn hiow papuev thy dovcav 7d ixvos 
(p. 67, 1. 5), ie. sensation and the next grade of soul or pseudo-soul, called divas 
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which gives ‘the vestige’ of true soul to the body. Turning in IV. 4. 28 to the 
consideration of 7é @vpoedés, he asks whether it belongs to cwpar: te ofov (qywhévrs, or 
io a particular part of it, and also «i adAAov dévros Tov SiSdvtos Td iyvos TS YuyeKdy 7 
evtavOa év Te TOUTO 6 Oupds, ovKEeTe Tapa OupiKod 7) aicOnriKxov (p. 76, 1. 9), ‘whether that 
which bestows the soul-trace is different, so that here we have this one distinct 
thing, Gvyds, no longer deriving from the passionate or perceptive faculty.’ 7 before 
evtavGa is excised by Miiller and Volkmann, but it doubtless conceals jv, a 
‘philosophical imperfect.’ The real difficulty, however, lies in rapa Ovpixod. The 
suggestion that perhaps @vpés does not come from 1d Ovpixdv seems quite pointless 
here. 06 Ovpds tov Ovycxov in I. 1. 5 (p. 43, 1. 11) does not help us, as the context there 
is different. For @vpixod we must substitute dutixov, which brings the passage into 
accord with c. 20 and the whole course of Plotinus’ argument. For he does indeed 
hold that @vyds is derived from 7d gdutixdv. See p. 76, 1. 31, eis tatrd tis dpOv ovK éx 
Tov puTixov wpynoOa, sc. Tov Ovpdv av Aéyou (where he is referring to arguments which 
at first sight militate against his thesis); p. 77, l. 26, rapa rot gputixov Kai yevvyTiKov 
audw yiverGo. (where azdw probably means ‘both kinds of anger,’ though Ficinus 
renders by ‘tam irascendi quam concupiscendi fomes’); and p. 78, 1. 5, 76 de ra 
devdpa py €xerv Oupdv Kairep 7d hutixdv Exovra ov Set Oavpafev x.7.X. 

In the same chapter (p. 77, 1. 5) occurs a very puzzling passage, (6rav) ra Te 
Onpia mpds Tas kpacwers ovdevds GAAOV GAAG rpds Td SoxnOev AvpnvacBar Tas opyas Exwor. 
Ficinus renders by ‘ item bruta ultra corporum compositiones ex eo duntaxat, quod 
aliquis laesurus appareat, prorumpunt in iram.’ This implies pds tais xpacece, 
which may be what Plotinus wrote, though it involves the awkwardness of taking 
Tas opyas éxwor first with the genitive and then with zpds and the accusative. Iam 
inclined to believe, however, that Plotinus wrote mpds tas rpdfets ovdevds addov, 
‘animals are not enraged at the doings of anyone else, but at the prospect of danger 
to themselves,’ whereas human beings feel anger also irép Gv dv Kai €repos tis Tov 
TpoonkovtTwy (SC. radon) Kat GAws Urép Gv av Tis Tapa Td MpoTHKov Tory (p. 76, |. 27). 


J. H. SLeeman. 


THE RoyvaL HortLtoway CoLLeEce. 
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NOTES ON THE LEGEND OF ARISTOTLE. 


I, 


TuHat Hermias, the despot of Atarneus, was a barbarian as alleged by Theo- 
pompus, fr. 242, Oxf., Letter to Philip, in Didymus in Dem., col. 5, 24, has been denied 
by Jaeger, Avistoteles, p. 113 n., on the ground that in Aristotle’s hymn and epigram 
he is put forward as a Hellene; cf. tbid., p. 119, on Callisthenes and Hermias. In 
confirmation may be added that, had he been a barbarian, he could hardly have 
induced the Eleans to declare the Olympic truce to him as Theopompus says they 
did, Did. 5, 29. Demetrius the Magnesian, Diog. L. V. 3, said he was a Bithynian ; 
and possibly Theopompus said the same in the defective passage in fr, 210, Did. 4, 69. 
He may have been in fact a Bithynian by place of birth, yet not by blood: at such 
Greeks the taunt ‘barbarian’ was readily cast; cf. Birds 1700 on Gorgias, and 
Aeschines on Demosthenes. But we may go much further in scepticism. 

According to Hdt. VIII. 104-6 Hermotimus of Pedasa was captured in 
hostilities and sold to a Chian, Panionius, who made his living by castrating good- 
looking boys and selling them. Panionius so dealt with Hermotimus, who later on 
was chief of Xerxes’ eunuchs. When Xerxes was on his way to Athens, some 
business took Hermotimus és yjv riv Mvoinv rv Xios pev vépovras "Arapveds 5 xadéerar, 
and there he met Panionius, greeted him as a benefactor, and promised to reward 
him: Herodotus then describes the vengeance taken. This story, which brings 
Hermotimus, eunuch and slave, into connexion with Atarneus, is probably the germ 
of the assertions that Hermias, despot of Atarneus, was a eunuch and a slave, which 
were made by Theocritus Chius in his vigorous, if obscene, epigram, and by 
Theopompus, fr. 210, Phil. XLVI., Did. 4, 69 (‘eunuch’) and 5, 9 (‘bought with 
money ’) ; cf. fr. 242, Letter te Philip, Did. 5, 25. These contemporaries of Hermias 
were Chians, and therefore hated Hermias (cf. Beloch, Gr. Geschichte? III. i, 
Pp. 539, 1), for he had succeeded Eubulus (cf. Pol. 1267a 31) in possession of 
Atarneus, which had once belonged to the Chians, Hdt. 1.1, and I. 160; while 
Theopompus, Did. 5, 8, alleges that he treated with contumely very many Ionians.* 

Hence, in spite of the assertions of his contemporaries, Theocritus and Theo- 
pompus, to say nothing of the story in Demetr. de Eloc., § 293,? it seems reasonable 
to suppose that the story of Hermias being eunuch and slave is just a mendatiuncula 
(to use the language of de Or. II. 59, 241) based on the story in Herodotus, the fiction 
being the easier because Hermias is short for such names as Hermotimus, 

It may be remarked that if Hermias owed his degradation to Hermotimus who 
preceded him, he probably became an author thanks to Hermeias of Alexandria who 
lived so long after him. For his book “on the soul, that it is immortal,” Suidas s.v. 
Hermias, can hardly be other than a replica of the asseveration of the Soul’s 
immortality, quoted (from Damascius) by Suidas s.v. Heymeias, that Hermeias 
of Alexandria made to the dying Aegyptus. 


1 Add perhaps Isocrates’ Epist. IX., Archid., talks of a wadXaxis of Hermias, this is not incom- 
§ 8 (about 356 B.c.). patible with his alleged condition ; see Burton, 
2 Grote’s ‘ bodily hurt when a child,’ Aris- Arabian Nights, Vol. V. 46 n., and Pilgrimage I1., 
totle I., p. 6, seems due to confusion with Phile-  c. 17, p. 157 (1855). 
taerus, Str. 623.— When Aristippus, Diog.L.V. 3, 
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BS. 


The extract from Aristocles that Eusebius quotes, Pry. Ey. XV. c. 2,! mentions 
three charges against Aristotle in connexion with the elder Pythias—that he wrote 
tasteless poems about the marriage (Eubulides, § 5), that he sacrificed to her when 
she died as to Demeter (Lycon, § 8), and that he obtained her from Hermias as 
a reward for base services to the eunuch (§ 12). 

To the last charge Aristocles opposes a Letter to Antipater (fr. 663, Rose) in 
which he says Aristotle declared that Hermias was dead when the marriage took 
place, and that his motive was, besides kindly feeling towards Hermias, regard for 
the distressed condition of Pythias and for her good character. But against even the 
later date for the marriage given in the Letter is that itis not lateenough. According 
to the Will, D.L., § 12, the younger Pythias was not of marriageable age when 
Aristotle died. This youthfulness suggests that Aristotle did not marry till he 
settled down, or till just before—i.e. not till about 335. Now Ochus took Sidon in 
the summer of 345—so S. Smith, Babylonian Historical Texts, p. 148 (according to 
J.—1.S., 1924, p. 288)—and the fall? of Hermias cannot be more than two or three 
years later. Therefore, if Aristotle married Pythias in 336-5, he had taken a good 
many years to consider the matter; but the hypothesis of marriage at an earlier date 
with a still childish Pythias seems excluded by the Letter’s remark on her virtue, 
which indicates that she was already grown up when Aristotle was with Hermias. 

The Letter is best regarded as a fake to refute the hostile version of the 
marriage, which it plainly presupposes, else why was it written? And the whole 
story of relationship between Pythias and Hermias may have had no other foundation 
in fact than that Aristotle. had come to Athens about 335 with a wife who was 
known to be from Asia Minor. When the author quoted Did. 5. 63 (Theop. fr. 242, 
Oxf.), says Hermias oixedrara duexecto towards Aristotle, he does not mean that he 
contracted affinity with Aristotle, but only that he was very friendly towards him. 
And it may be that, whatever Aristocles thought, the oixeérns, which was the subject 
of poems adduced by Eubulides, was not «ydeia but friendship only: on this friendship 
we have still the poem extolling Hermias and his ‘ stedfast friendship.’ That the 
conventional story was at least so far true that Pythias did come from the 
neighbourhood of Atarneus is perhaps favoured by the assertion that her daughter’s 
second husband was ‘Procles, the descendant of Demaratus the Spartan King,’ 
Sext. Empir. Math. I. 258, p. 657, Bekker. This Procles is evidently of the family 
ruling over Halisarna, near Atarneus, when Xenophon was in the neighbourhood, 
Anab. VII. 8, 17, cf. Il. 1, 3; see also below on Herpyllis and her slave ‘the 
Pyrrhaean.’ But Pythias need not on that account have been the daughter or sister 
of Hermias; and if Proxenus was indeed an Atarnean as Vita Marciana alleges, she 
may have belonged to his family. 

The passage relating to Eubulides needs, as it stands in Dindorf’s text of 
Eusebius, a little alteration. Comparing D.L. X. 3: érwrodds pépwv revriKovta 
daeAyeis ws "Exixovpov, read EvBovdidns . . . pedderar, tp@rov pév roujpata yvxpa 
mpopepopevos ws <’ApurroréAouvs >, yeypapdérwv adAAwv, wepi TOU ydpouv Kal THs mpds 
Eppiav oixedrnros aitp yeyovuias. If a suggestion made above be correct, these 
poems were (1) poems on the marriage with Pythias and (2) poems on the friendship 
with Hermias. However that may be, the poems on the marriage, though Aristocles 
speaks ill of them, may have been genuine; for that the relations between Aristotle 
and Pythias were unusually affectionate for Greeks is shown by her direction that she 
should be buried near him, and by his mention of her desire in his Will, § 16. 

Similarly the charge brought by Lycon, though at first sight amazing, may also 


2 The death may have been much later: see 
Callisthenes in Did. 5, 66 sqq. 


1 With the general structure of this passage 
cf, D.L, X. 3 (Diotimus. . .) -9. 
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be true. He alleged Qvew ’ApurroréAny Ovoiav rereAeuTnKvia TH yvvatkt rovadrny éroiav 
‘AGnvaios ty Arjpnrp.; and though the woman’s name is not given the story applies 
to Pythias, since, according to the Will, Herpyllis survived, Pythias died before 
Aristotle. Now, in the Letter to Alexander, Athen. 595a-c (fr. 244, Oxf.), Theopompus 
says that Harpalus set up a temple to his dead mistress, Pythionice—she had been 
very well known in Athens, Diod. Sic. XVII. 108, 5--as Pythionice Aphrodite. 
Pythias is short for such names as Pythionice, like Hermias for such as Hermotimus; 
and so it might seem as if Lycon’s story were only a transfer to Aristotle and 
Pythias of that of Harpalus and Pythionice, with Demeter instead of Aphrodite to 
make the tale especially offensive to Athenians. But a different explanation presents 
itself on consideration of a passage in the Will, Diog. L. V. 16, as the MSS. give it. 
According to the ordinary reading, which is due to Casaubon, Aristotle directs 
<7v> Tis pytpds THs nperépas (eixdva) ty Ajpntpe avabeivac, But from Bywater’s 
edition it appears that the MSS. give ryv 5) pyréepa B: tiv Syynréepa LV: rv 
Snpntepa AL2Q: rhv dyuntpa Laurentianus 69. 28. Whether the last be traditional 
or due to correction, it seems to be right—i.e. we should read ris pyrpds r. 1). TH 
Anpntpa avaGetva. These words might refer to an idol of Demeter that had belonged 
to Phaestias. But the analogy of Pythionice Aphrodite, also of Lamia Aphrodite, 
Athen. 253a-B, suggests rather that they mean a statue of Phaestias with the 
attributes of Demeter; Lycon’s story would then mean that Aristotle set up and 
worshipped a statue of Pythias Demeter. This might be a perversion of the Will’s 
(Phaestias) Demeter, perhaps with help from the story of Pythionice Aphrodite. 
But in view of the love between husband and wife it might even be true. 


III. 


According to the scholiast, i.e. Proclus, on Hes. Op. 375—cf. Diog. L. V. 1 as 
restored by Miiller—Timaeus said that Aristotle pera tiv tris yvvarxds teAeuTiv 
EprvAAid& ovvetvar ry Oeparaivy €€ Hs aitdv oyxeiv vidv.t The first part of this notice 
would seem to be true in so far as it calls Herpyllis a Ocpdra:va, but false if it means 
she was not Aristotle’s wedded wife when he died. 

That Herpyllis was of servile condition is confirmed by her name ‘ Thyme’ 
or ‘ Cicala,’ which is of a sort that usually, but not necessarily, indicates servile 
condition ; see Fick-Bechtel, Gr. Personenn.*, pp. 324 and 329, and also by the Will 
of Aristotle, if we may assume its genuineness. This contains no provision for 
repayment of dowry, and she does not go back to her own family; but Aristotle’s 
trustees are to have care ‘ for the children, Herpyllis, and the estate,’ § 12, as though 
she were his freedwoman. Then the direction to the trustees, § 13, to take care 
of her because of her good services to Aristotle—cf. the formula in decrees, Hicks, 
Gr. Inscr., Nos. 83, 8; 85, 12; 87, 7; 88,9; 99, 4—is not what we should expect in 
the case of the relict of an ordinary marriage. We may grant, then, that Timaeus 
was right when he called her a handmaid ; and though, according to Vita Menagtana 
(and Suidas) Aristotle got her after Pythias from Hermias, yet Stahr’s ‘mit der 
Pythias,’ Avistotelia I. 120 n., II. 289, may hit the mark. That she came from the 
neighbourhood of Atarneus may be indicated by the direction that she is to have 
maida tov IIvppaiov, § 13, the man from Pyrrha, a place in Lesbos, where is a lagoon 
on which the Hist. An. has much to say (Ross, A”vst., p. 4; D’Arcy Thompson, On 
Amst. as a Biologist, p. 13). Aristocles’ statement in P.E. XV. 2, 15, that she was a 
Stagirite,2 is probably based on the provision in the Will for the case of her wishing 


ing stories about Herpyllis, and we should not 
try to combine them. The apologist says she 
was a woman from Aristotle’s own city, and he 
married her ; the enemy says she was a hand- 
maid, with whom he cohabited. 


1 Gaisford, Poet. Min. Gr., is not accessible; 
and I depend for this fragment on Ménage on 
D.L. V. 1, and a copy made by a friend from 
Miller, F.H.G.I1., p. 211. 

2 Timaeus and Aristocles give us two conflict- 
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to live in Stagira; perhaps, too, on the term ‘ paternal house,’ understood to be the 
house of the family of Herpyllis. But the Will ignores her family altogether. 
Herpyllis, then, may have come to Aristotle as handmaid of Pythias; slave she 
certainly was once; and at the time of his death his freedwoman, since the Will 
shows her already free. 

But that when he died she was not merely free but his wedded wife, is also 
shown by the Will. Zeller, II. ii. 22 n., draws attention to its provisions in regard 
to her, and if we consider them we shall see that they are such as would not be made 
by a man for his mistress. Providing for the case of her wishing dvépa AapBave, 
Aristotle requires the trustees to see drws pa) avagiws jpav §0607,' i.e. that she be 
dowered in a way suitable to Aristotle and his family. He also provides that if she 
wish to live in Stagira she is to have rv ratpwar oixiav, though to turn the paternal 
mansion into a dower-house for. the mistress, and that when there was offspring by 
the legitimate wife, would be not only extraordinary, but highly indecorous, and 
Aristotle was a stickler for decorum (E.N. IV. 9, 5). The Will, then, requires us to 
believe that Aristotle had not only freed Herpyllis, but formally married her—if not 
before relations began between them, at all events before the Will was made. 
Hermippus in Athen. 589c very much understates, and by understating misleads, 
eripedcias pacKkwv THs Seovons TervxnKevat in the Philosopher’s Will. 

That Aristotle, if he had no male child by Pythias, should have regularized his 
relations with Herpyllis on her giving him a son would be readily intelligible. But 
on closer examination this reason for his marrying Herpyllis seems to vanish. On 
the one hand, everything points to Nicomachus being legitimate heir when the Will 
was made. He is named after his paternal grandfather; on the significance of this 
cf. Dem. in Boeot. de Nom. ‘Then there are no legacies for his maintenance in the 
Will—i.e. as legitimate, or, at least, legitimated, son he inherits everything except in 
so far as is stipulated to the contrary, whether by the agreement already made, § 13, 
with Nicanor, the girl’s bridegroom designate, or by the Will. It may be added that 
the supposition that after Nicanor’s death Theophrastus became the heir’s guardian, 
and on the boy’s death himself inherited, would explain his leaving property in 
Stagira (cf. Grote, Avist. I. 27 n.) when he died, D.L. V. 52,? and, if one likes, also 
his having Aristotle’s library. On the other hand, the Will lends no support to the 
conventional story that Nicomachus was only half-brother to the girl it mentions. 
Nothing in it parts the two children from one another, or connects Nicomachus with 
Herpyllis—there is no hint that he will live with her as Demosthenes did with his 
mother. If we had only the Will before us, it is highly improbable that anyone 
would have thought of making Nicomachus half-brother to Pythias, and Aristotle’s 
son by the handmaiden. 

Further, if we may assume that the assertions of Hermippus and Vita Menagiana 
and Aristocles that Nicomachus was son of Herpyllis, though they do not mention 
Timaeus, go back to him, like D.L. V. 1, who does, then this external evidence 
becomes very dim under scrutiny, for Proclus, who of them all probably gets us 
closest to Timaeus, gives the boy no name, Now, at first sight—if we suppose 
Proclus not to have himself left out the name in quoting Timaeus—it seems 


1 So, according to Bywater, B.L.; dvdgios Gh. Thinkers, E. Tr., IV. 566, refers also to 





AQV; cf. pp. 113, 46, and 114, 17 of Cobet’s 
text. Cobet’s dvatiy judr is still less compatible 
with her being Aristotle’s concubine at the time. 

2 Evidence for any more direct connexion 
between him and Stagira there is none. Wimmer 
gives only two references to the place (Hist. 
Pi. Ill, 11, 1, and IV. 16, 3), and these he might 
easily have got from Aristotle. For proof of his 
following Aristotle into Macedonia Gomperz, 


Tusc. III. 10, 21, Theophrastus interitum deplorans 
Callisthenis sodalis sui. But Callisthenes and Theo- 
phrastus could have known one another when 
Callisthenes was working with Aristotle—see 
Dittenb. Syil.3 275—on the list of Pythian Victors 
(D.L., No. 131, Rose), Also Callisthenes may 
not have accompanied Alexander from Europe, 
but have joined him later; dvé8n mpds 'Adééav- 
Spov, says Plut, Alex., c. 53. 
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immaterial whether Timaeus put in the name Nicomachus or the others added it, 
since Nicomachus was the only son. But if the source of Timaeus was the Will—and 
if the Will is genuine Timaeus (cf. Christ, Gr. Litt.® II., p. 220, g) is not likely to have 
neglected it—the case is not so simple. For in the Will the passage on Herpyllis is 
followed by one on a boy Myrmex, after which come the provisions as to slaves, 
Ambracis, ‘ Shoe’ (F.-B. /./., p. 331), heading the list. The directions as to Myrmex 
make it quite plain that he is not ason. But if Timaeus had nothing better to go on 
than an abstract of or inaccurate information as to the Will, he might well suppose 
that the boy ‘Ant,’ who was mentioned between Herpyllis and Ambracis, ‘ Cicala’ 
and ‘ Shoe,’ was Aristotle’s son by Herpyllis. 

If so, then the first part of the statement attributed by Proclus to Timaeus that 
Aristotle lived with ahandmaid named Herpyllis is true, but only a half-truth; the 
second part, that he had by her a son, is not true, being a wrong inference from the 
Will, but for the further error, the identification of this supposed son with Nico- 
machus, Timaeus is not to blame. 

Against these suggestions, that Herpyllis had been duly wedded and that 
Nicomachus was son of Pythias, there remains the statement of the Vita Marciana, 
p. 426, 25, Rose, that Aristotle adopted Nicanor. If correct, this would mean that 
Aristotle had no male heir—cf. the adoption of a brother-in-law and his marriage to 
a daughter, there being no son, Dem. im Spud., § 3, p. 1028—and it would follow that 
Nicomachus was in truth the illegitimate son of Herpyllis, and that the position 
of neither mother nor son was ever regularized. But the Vita Marciana, as we shall 
see, has its own reasons for making the most of the connexion between Proxenus 
and Aristotle; and, besides, here too we have probably only an inference from the 
Will, which, § 12, says: ‘Nicanor shall have care both for the girl and for the boy 
Nicomachus ... as being both father’ (sc. as guardian) ‘and brother.’ Now 
Nicanor might have been called brother simply as being much nearer in age to the 
children than was their father ; cf. Dem. 7m Boeot. de Dot. § 56, p. 1024. But there is 
another possibility—viz. that he was brother in the sense of first cousin. No con- 
troversial reason is discernible for inventing the sister Arimneste mentioned by 
Vita Men. and Vita Marc. If we suppose her to have been Nicanor’s mother, then 
Aristotle’s choice of Nicanor as husband of his daughter and guardian of the estate, 
and also, if a fact, Aristotle’s own pupillage under Proxenus as alleged by the Vita 
Marciana, become easy to understand, Further, on this supposition the part of the 
Will on erection of statues mentions successively statues (a) of his sister’s son, to 
whom he is entrusting his daughter and the whole estate, of her husband—Aristotle 
had only got so far as to be thinking of ordering this statue—and of herself; (b) of 
his brother ; (c) of his mother.!_ Nicanor’s name too has the same first element as 
that of the father of Aristotle, Nicomachus, who on this supposition is his maternal 
grandfather. Observe that the trustees, other than Theophrastus, to whom alone 
the provision, ‘if he be willing and able,’ is attached, are Avtsto-menes and Dio-teles, 
Tim-archus and Hipp-archus. The last was a relation of the philosopher according 
to Suidas, s.v., and so presumably were the others.? 


1 If Nicomachus the father really died when on medicine and on physics; he cultivated his 
Aristotle was young and this is not merely art g:Aocopwrépws (cf. Parv. Nat. 436a 20). 
inference from his being described as physician 2 Nico-machus as son of Machaon is popular 
to Amyntas, who died 370, then the memorial to etymology if Machaon is really connected with 
him must have been completed long before: the éaxos (F.-B. /./., p. 198); but the warlike name 
statue of the brother is already made. By _ is appropriate to a healing deity who must fight 
naming his boy after his father Aristotle showed and overcome the demons of sickness.—The 
his filial regard.—To understand the significance worship of Nicomachus at Pharae in Messenia, 
of the father for the philosopher’s development, aus. IV. 30, 3, shows nothing as to the origin 
we must remember that the father wrote both of Aristotle’s family. The Messenians made 
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Finally, there is the statement adduced by Sext. Empir. Math, I. 258, p. 657, 
Bekker, that Aristotle’s daughter was married first to ‘ Nicanor the Stagirite’ (cf. 
Diod. Sic. XVIII. 8, 3), oixety dvr "ApurroréAovs. But the last words may be based 
on the story of the adoption, or, again, may be only somebody’s inference from 
‘Stagirite,’ just as the story just preceding, sb:d., of Plato’s bored ear is an inference 
from the earring in his inventory, D.L. III. 42. 


IV. 


The manner in which Plutarch and the Vita Marciana deal with the affair of 
Hermias is worth consideration as showing the nature of the sources of our 
Aristotelian legend. Hermias never appears in this Vsta which tells us so much 
that nobody else knows. Instead, we get the following passages which must be 
taken together to be understood : 

1. 426, 22, Rose: Having become an orphan, he is brought up with Proxenus 
the Atarnean.! 

2. 427, 14: When he became seventeen, ... at Athens he attends Socrates 
and was with him during the time, which, however, was short, up to his death. 

After Socrates he attends Plato and was with him during the time up to his 
death, being twenty years old (sc. when he joined Plato).? 

3. 429, 10: After Plato’s death . . . Aristotle sets out for Macedonia, having 
been summoned by Philip to educate his son. 

4. 428, 6 (cf. 428, 17; Ps. Amm. 441, 25; Vita Lat. 443, 18): Hesurvived Plato 
twenty-three years. 

The combined effect of these passages is that Aristotle goes straight from Athens 
to Macedonia at the age at which according to Apollodorus he left Hermias for 
Mitylene; the three years that Apollodorus, D.L. V. g, lets him stay with Hermias 
after the twenty with Plato being converted into three years before them with 
Socrates. Atarneus enters into Aristotle’s life only as the birthplace of his alleged 
guardian Proxenus; and possibly as Aristotle’s abode in childhood, an age at which 
he might know the eunuch without danger to his own reputation. In this way the 
charge of immorality brought by Theocritus Chius in his epigram is disposed of 
without mention of either Theocritus or Hermias. 

The violation of chronology involved in making Aristotle study under Socrates 
is not greater than that involved in the statement in the Vita, 431, 7-12, that he was 
in Asia with Alexander till Alexander’s death. This also is knavery, not folly; it 
disposes of the charge, omitted by Aristocles (though see § 11 ‘friendships with the 
kings’), that Aristotle conspired to kill Alexander, Plut. Alex., c. 77, which charge in 
the third century a.D. caused Caracalla to expel all Peripatetics from Alexandria and 
to burn their books, Stahr, Avistotelia I. 143, Zeller II. ii, 36n. The period with 











Asclepius child of a Messenian mother, and 
worshipped him at their Leuctra, Paus. III. 26, 4; 
in Gerenia, ibid. g and 10, they had the bones, 
brought from Asia by Nestor, of Machaon ; and 
they located in Messenia all the three places of 
Ii. 11. 729-730—Oecechalia and Tricca, Paus. IV. 
2, 2; 3, 2, as wellasIthome. The name Ithome 
no doubt suggested these misappropriations. 

1 ’Arapveds means not only (1) the city, but 
also (2) the eponymous hero, Dittenb. Sy//.$ 229 
(end), and (3), as here and Athen, 696a, also 
Steph. Byz. s.v.”Arapva, a man of that place. 

2 So the codex ; but Rose emends to ‘ during 
the time up to his death, which was twenty 
years,’ Either statement suits the chronology 


of the Vita, according to which Aristotle is 
twenty when he goes to Plato, and (429, 3) stays 
with him twenty years, See also Jacoby, Apol- 
lodor, p. 324, 16. 

3 Aristotle is here substituted for Anaximenes. 
Or for Anaxarchus: with Vita 431, 10, Aristotle 
declares sacrifices unfavourable, but Alexander 
disregards him and dies, contrast Justin XII., 
c. 13, Anaxarchus induces Alexander to enter 
Babylon against the advice of the Magi. What 
follows, vv. 12-15, answers Eubulides, P.E.,§ 5 
Ar. quarrelled with Philip (Alexander ?, see D.L. 
V. 10), and Philodemus, Rhe?, II. 63, 9g Sudhaus 
Ar. never kept a friend. 
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Socrates, however, is not essential to the Vita’s treatment of Hermias, which depends 
on two assertions: (1) that Aristotle was educated by Proxenus ‘the Atarnean’; 
and (2) that in middle life he went from Athens, not to Hermias at all, but straight 
to Macedonia. This second essential idea is already in Plutarch. For, Mor. 603¢, 
he explains the obscene last couplet of the epigram of Theocritus, the couplet that 
D.L. omits, to mean that Aristotle exchanged the Academy for Macedonia,' telling 
us €or yap morapds mepit TléAAnv ov Maxeddves BépBopov xadotor. This has deceived 
many, even Zeller II. ii. 15, 6; but that Aristocles was not misled by Plutarch, 
seems clear from his context, § 12; and Diels-Schubart rightly print with a small 
letter BopBdpov, Did. 6, 49. The river owes its existence only to the inventiveness of 
some apologist for Aristotle. The idea of sending Aristotle on Plato’s death straight 
from Athens to Macedonia instead of via Atarneus may also appear in fr. 669 quoted 
by Demetr. de Eloc., §§ 29 and 154, from a letter attributed to Aristotle : ‘I went from 
Athens to Stagira because of the Great King’ (Philip ?), ‘from Stagira to Athens 
because of the great storm’ (the murder of Philip ?). 

The linking of Proxenus with Atarneus cannot be traced further back. But if 
the meaning is that Aristotle went to Atarneus after his father’s death, this comes 
near to the story of Epicurus (fr. 171, Usener) in Athen. 3548 and Aristocles, §1, that 
Aristotle ran through his father’s property and then went soldiering; for it was by 
service in Asia that men sought to mend their fortunes, cf. Aeschin. F.L., § 147, on 
his own father. 


V. 


Comparison with the passage of Athenaeus to which reference has just been 
made shows that Aristocles—in whose list of early assailants not the least important 
feature is the total absence of Platonists (contrast Grote, Avist. I., pp. 29-31)—is not 
putting out the results of his own original research in the passage preserved by 
Eusebius. Though Athenaeus gives the allegation of Epicurus only, yet his source 
also mentioned Eubulides and Cephisodorus as accusers of Aristotle, for whom see 
Aristocles, §§ 5 and 7. Then compare Athen. 354c, tatra povos ’Exixoupos cipnxev Kar’ 
avtov with Aristocles, § 10, €xaorov idia twa Aéyeev. And that Aristocles abbreviated 
is shown by the absence from his account of the remark of Epicurus about Aristotle’s 
natural ability and the excellence he attained, though without these words what 
Epicurus says about Aristotle and Plato loses its meaning, which is that Aristotle 
benefited by Plato thanks to his cleverness, ovx av advijs, sc. in spite of defective 
education in youth. To this last charge Vita Marciana is replying when it says, 
427, 3-13, ‘so, while he was still young, mv rev éAevPépwv éradevero radeiav, as is 
shown by his Homeric Enquinies .. .” 

What Epicurus said in regard to Aristotle’s entrance into Plato’s school is 
somewhat obscured by a textual error in Athenaeus, where we should read avamerra- 
pévov Tov IAdrwvos repierarov racr (dyoi, Kaibel) as in P.E. The point is that Plato 
admitted any and everybody as pupils however unqualified by previous education ; a 
charge to which Olympiodorus gives a turn favourable to Plato, V. Pi., c. 6, p. 194H., 
and which is elsewhere met by a flat denial—viz., by the story of the inscription (see 
Zeller 11. i. 411, 3) over Plato's Museum. Akin is the charge, also presumably from 
the Epicurean side, cf. Acad. Ind. I. 11, M., p. 4, that Plato ruined philosophy 
inasmuch as his dialogues induced unfit persons to philosophize. But Aristotle, 
when, abandoning philosophy, he began to train in rhetoric and politics, became a 
grievous ‘ antagonist to life’s salvation’ (see Philod. Rhet. II. 58, 10-17, Sudh.). 


1 Was a hint taken from Frogs 85, ‘ Agathon has gone from Athens és waxdpwy ebwxlay ?’ 
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VI. 


To show the good use that Aristotle made of his influence at the Court of 
Macedon, the Vita Marciana' gives three instances of his successful intervention on 
behalf of States: 

430, 3: “ His benefits to whole States are shown by Stagira and by Eressus, the 
country of his pupils, Theophrastus and Phanias. For he persuades Alexander 
to found a second time his own country, Stagira, which had been razed by Philip, 
and to give it additional territories.—In return the Stagirites called a month 
‘ Aristoteles’ (so codex: Stagivite Ps. Amm. 440, 2), and used to keep a festival 
‘ Aristotelea.’ And after his death in Chalcis they sent for his body and erected an 
altar on his grave; they called the place after his name, and there they used to hold 
their council meetings.—Also, when Eressus was about to be besieged by Philip 
(was about to be treated unjustly by the king Alexander, Ps. Amm. 440, 4), Aristotle’s 
persuasion eftected its release. 

He conferred many benefits on the Athenians too by his letters to Philip 
(fr. 655), so that the Athenians set up a statue to him on the Acropolis.” 

Of the statue on the Acropolis at Athens nothing is known, any more than of 
the group set up somewhere by Philip and Olympias of themselves and Aristotle 
according to the Vita 429, 15.2. Christ, Gv. Litt.6 I. 721, speaks of the Athenians 
granting him the pvoxenia in return for the advantages he had secured to Athe 
from Philip; but the only authority appears, tbid. n. 8, to be an Arabic Life, and the 
orators and historians are silent on this diplomatic activity. The letters on behalf of 
Athens no doubt existed, but they are merely the counterblast to those against 
Athens that were alleged by Demochares (on such accusations by anti- Macedonians, 
cf, Beloch III. i. 554; Aeschin. im Ctes., § 225). Such apologetic fiction began early ; 
cf. the statement of Hermippus, D.L. V. 2, that Aristotle was on an embassy to 
Philip on behalf of the Athenians when Xenocrates became head of the School 
in the Academy.® 

As achievements of sound philosophy, the rescues of Eressus and of Stagira 
appear conjoined in Plutarch, Mor. 10978, 1126F. But Plutarch assigns the saving 
of Eressus (viz. from tyrants, not Philip or Alexander), not to the master of 
Theophrastus and Phanias, but to the pupils themselves—to both 1097, to Theo- 
phrastus 1126. The Vita has decked Aristotle in borrowed plumes; for all that is 
known of the matter see Hicks, Gk. Inscr.', No, 125. 

Borrowed plumes, too, are the heroic honours at Stagira. The idea or the 
removal of Aristotle’s body may have been suggested by the words ‘ wherever they 
may bury me’ in the Will, D.L. V. 16, just as the adoption of Nicanor, Veta 
Marc. 426, 25, is due to the word ‘brother’ in the Will, § 12. But the worship 
belongs to Aristoteles of Cyrene. Himself ioydqgwvos cai tpavdds, Hdt. IV. 155, he 
early communicated to Aristotle the lisp mentioned by Timotheus the Athenian, 
D.L. V. 1, Plutarch’s imitators of which, Mor. 268 and 53D, are as imaginary as his 
river Borborus; and Pindar tells of him that ‘in death he resteth apart, at the 
further end of the market-place. Blessed was he while he dwelt among men, 
and thereafter a hero worshipped by the people’ (Pyth. V. 87 and 93-95, Sandys). 


339/8 (D.L, IV. 14), when according to the con- 
ventional Life Aristotle was tutor to Alexander, 
the chronology of this passage seems free from 
difficulty. “Emwe:ra in Cobet’s text, p. I11, 25, 
continues the unorthodox account, which was 
interrupted, v. 13, to let pro-Aristotelian apology 
have its say. 


1 Comparing 436, 2, Vita Lat. 445, 1-3, read 
429, 16: péya pépos av <r7S Bacideias>, Tijs 
pirocogias épydvy xT. 

2 A now headless Herm at Athens is inscribed 
‘ Alexander set up divine Aristotle,’ etc, ; but the 
lettering is of the time of Hadrian or later, 
Studniczka, Bildnis des Aristoteles, p. 14. 

3 Except that the embassy falls at a time, 
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But the whole tale of Aristotle’s restoring Stagira appears to be a myth, for to be 
rebuilt it must first be destroyed, and in all probability it never was destroyed. 

No doubt ia Fischer’s text of Diod. Sic. XVI. 52, 9 we read that in 349/8 
Philip otpareioas eri tas Xadniwdixds Todas <IUrd>yepav pev Ppovpiov éxrodopKioas 
xatéoxaye; and Beloch III. i. 4941 holds to this reading in the notes, saying in the 
text, ‘Stagiros, which resisted, was taken by storm.’ But the MSS. give I'epay and 
Zeipa (with varying accentuation), and we had better suppose that some outpost with 
a barbarous name was meant than emend to Stagira. For apart from the con- 
sideration that, as will presently be argued, Stagira was not a Chalcidian city, ‘ fort ’ 
is hardly a suitable term, and Stagira as a fem. sg. seems to be very late. 

If the emendation be accepted, the destruction of Stagira will be—sc. according 
to Diodorus—a military operation preparatory to the attack on Olynthus. The 
ordinary view seems now to be that its destruction was part of the general 
devastation of Chalcidice—viz. of the complete demolition of Olynthus, Methone, 
Apollonia, and thirty-two cities on the coast of Thrace as alleged by Demosthenes, 
Phil. 111, 26. But even Apollonia, which Demosthenes expressly mentions, was not 
destroyed, and it is now recognized that his assertion is a gross exaggeration ; see 
Beloch III. i. 497 n., also Callisthenes, Stob. III., p. 332H. There is then no 
a prions probability in favour of the destruction of Stagira, even if it was a Chalcidian 
foundation, unless, indeed, the philosopher’s city put up a strong fight against 
Macedon for Greek freedom. 

Chalcidian, however, it was not, but Andrian. Strabo, indeed, says of it (VII., 
fr. 35) Kai avty tov Xadxidicov; and D, Hal. Amm. I., c. 5 says Aristotle’s mother 
was descended from one of those who led the colony from Chalcis to Stagira. Dio 
Chrysostom even puts it in the territory of Olynthus: II. 79 he makes Philip say to 
Alexander rv ratpida atte cuvexwpioapev avaxtifev, Urdéyepa, TAS ’OAvvOias oveay; 
and XLVII. 9 he says of himself that, before learning from a letter of Aristotle 
(fr. 657) that he failed in his attempt to restore Stagira, rdv 'ApurroréAny éviore 
euakapi(ov, datis Zrayepiryns ov (Ta Sé Urdyecpa Kopn ths 'OAvvOias Fv) adrovens Se 
'‘OdAtivOou ovyyevopevos 'AAcEdvipy kai Pirtirrwy xtrX. But Thucydides calls it ‘a colony 
of Andrians,’ IV. 88, 2, just as 84, 1 he does Acanthus, its neighbour on the south; 
similarly, the people of Argilus to the north are ‘colonists of Andrians,’ 103, 2. 
Thucydides should weigh with us more than Strabo and the rest, especially as from 
Xenophon’s accurate «£ ’AxdvOov dé kai ’AroAAwvias airep péywrta: tov mepi “OdvvOov 
toAewv, Hell, V.2, 11, to Dio’s phrasing is no great step. Grote’s combination of the 
two accounts, Amst. I., p. 2, ‘its founders were Greeks from the island of Andros, 
reinforced afterwards by additional immigrants from Chalkis in Euboea,’ rests on no 
ancient authority, and is hardly compatible with Thucydides. For 84, 2, and 103, 2, 
he distinguishes the people of Acanthus and of Argilus as Andrians from the 
Chalcidians, and so it is unlikely that 88, 2 he would have said simply, ‘ Stagiros 
too, a colony of Andrians, not long after (sc. the revolt from Athens of Acanthus) 
joined the revolt,’ if the place had been recolonized by Chalcis. 

As an Andrian city it is not likely to have become ‘incorporated in the con- 
federacy of free cities under the presidency of Olynthus,’ Grote, sbid., much less to 
have fought on the side of Olynthus. In 382 the Andrian Acanthus along with 
Apollonia begged Sparta to help them against the aggressive Olynthian confederacy, 
declaring PBovAcpefa ev tots rarpiots vouors xpyoOas Kal advromoXira: efvar, Xen. 
Hell, V. 2, 14. Why should it not have continued to believe, and the other Andrian 
cities, Stagira and Argilus, with it, that the danger to autonomy was greater from 


1 In a note, p. 497, showing the exaggeration 
in Dem, Phil, III. 26, he seems doubtful whether 
Stagira really was destroyed: ‘Stagira is said 
no doubt (soll allerdings) to have been destroyed 


(Diod. XVI. 52, 9) and then restored... . yet 
(doch) Aristotle in his Will, D.L. V. 14, mentions 
his paternal house there (seine dort stehende rarpya 
ol«la}.’ 
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Chalcidian Olynthus than from the uncivilised of Macedonians? And Aristotle 
himself, wherever he was at the time, and whether or no he was as anti-Olynthian as 
Demochares alleged, may well have thought so too. But however that may have 
been, Acanthus was spared by Philip (Beloch III. i. 497n.; Schaefer, Dem.' II. 144 n.); 
so why not Stagira? 3 

Perhaps also the wording of Demochares’ charges against Aristotle, as reported 
by Aristocles in P.E. XV. 2, 6, warrants the inference that he knew nothing of 
Stagira’s being demolished. Whereas he speaks of the demolition of Olyatine, 
xaracKxageions ’OAtvOov, he charges Aristotle with the betrayal of Stagira, rdyerpa 
tiv matpioa mpodovvat Maxeddoy airév. In anti-Macedonian language cities only join 
Philip because they are betrayed, and the traitor can always be named. On the 
other hand, the reference to the paternal house in Aristotle’s Will, D.L. V. 14, from 
which Brandis, Arist. I., p. 48, 4, inferred that Stagira was only partially destroyed, 
is compatible with the destruction followed by rebuilding of Stagira no less than 
with its not being destroyed at all ; and, again, in twenty-six years single houses— 
and perhaps a temple, cf. D.L. V. 16—might be rebuilt, even though, as Dio asserts, 
XLVII. 11, foolish Stagirites ovx ciacav mpoBjva: Td Kwpuov eis afiwpa roAEws, Kal voV 
ETL GOLKNTOV EOTLV. 
re “The last words may reveal the ground for the fiction that Aristotle failed to 
restore Stagira because of Stagirite opposition, unless, indeed, Dio concocted it 
himself just to suit his own position in Prusa; cf. Wilam. Ar. «, Ath. II. 405 n. on 
Himerius. But though Strabo also speaks of Stagira as desolate, VIL., fr. 35, we are 
not to infer, because it was desolate in the time of Augustus, that it had been 
destroyed by Philip and was not rebuilt. A general decline affected the Greek cities 
in Thrace after they came under Macedonia; cf. Wilam. 107d. I - 335 0. Apart from 
other causes, such as war and heavy taxation, the new foundations such as Thessa- 
lonica must have had their effect. The conventional story, on the other hand, may 
be ascribed to the belief that Stagira must have suftered in the general destruction 
of Chalcidice of which Demosthenes told, combined either with the knowledge that 
Stagira existed as a city, or more probably with a desire to refute the allegation of 
Demochares that Aristotle ‘ betrayed ’ it. 


VII. 


If, as has just been argued, Aristotle had no share in the relations between 
Athens and ! hilip, and did not give laws to a restored Stagira, can we think of any 
other opportunities he had of acquiring practical experience in statesmanship ? He 
certainly seems to claim it for himself when, in the last chapter of £.N., having 
completed his exposition of moral science, and shown, X. g, 1-18 beg., that it 
must be supplemented by political science, he proceeds, §§ 18-22, to justify his 
attempting himself to establish political science. For it is difficult to discern what 
qualification he has special to himself among teachers unless it be previous practical 
experience in politics. He does not indeed explicitly put forward such a claim any 
more than he explicitly denies this previous experience to the professors of statesman- 
ship. But his setting them in contrast to the practising politicians, who have 
experience but not science, §§ 18-19, the emphasis he lays on experience when he is 
condemning their methods of teaching, §§ 20-21, and his assertion, § 20, that they 
are quite ignorant of what is the nature and the subject of the science, with which 
cf. 1095a 3-4, all this implies such denial; while from his explicit declaration, 
§ 19 end, that experience is an indispensable condition for the acquisition of the 
science, cf. § 20, 1181a 19-21, it follows either that the author of E.N. has the 
experience or that he too is a blind leader of the blind. 

Some such experience Aristotle may have had about 350 B.C. if we are prepared 
to admit to Demochares that he was then not in Athens, but in Stagira; and here 
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we should notice that the ascription of Acad. Ind., col. V., to Dicaearchus by Mekler, 
p. 22, which would give us Dicaearchus as authority for the statement that ‘ they 
(sc. Aristotle and Xenocrates if the defective passage vv. 17-19 is rightly restored 
after Str. 610) went away to Hermias, for Hermias had sent them a very friendly 
invitation even earlier, and then especially urged them to come to him on account of 
Plato’s death,’ rests on no MS. authority. As Mekler himself says, p. xxix, it is 
entirely due to the impression made on him by the vividness of the narrative: a 
minor difficulty is pointed out by him, p. viii 4.2 

Another occasion which would afford scope, especially for skill in law-giving, is 
the mitigation of the despotism of Hermias® under the influence of the philosophers. 
According to the quotations in Did. in Dem. 5, 50-63 (=Theop. fr. 242, Oxf., vv. 3 
sqq-), after the coming of Coriscus, Erastus, Aristotle, and (see Jaeger, Avist., 
p. 115 n.) Xenocrates, Hermias became less autocratic (sc. he associated his 
‘comrades’ with him, cf. Newman, Politics I., p. 464; also Hicks on Gr. Inscr.', 
No. 100= Dittenb. Sy/l.3 I., No. 229, ruling as Governor-in-Council, and not alone), 
‘wherefore he became ruler of all the neighbouring territory as far as Assus; and 
then, in his great joy, he assigned the city of the Assii to the philosophers mentioned, 
but Aristotle was the one he most esteemed and towards whom he was most friendly 
disposed.” If Aristotle did have a share in these constitutional reforms, then he got at 
Atarneus practical experience in constitution-making, and perhaps generally in politics. 

According to the quotation given by Didymus, Assus was not acquired by 
Eubulus as Strabo 610 affirms, but by Hermias when sole ruler; and the same 
passage allows us to doubt whether the philosophers ordinarily lived at Assus. 
Strabo says plainly that here Aristotle d:érpiupe Sia tiv mpds ‘“Eppiav rdv ripavvov 
knociav ; and Acad, Ind. V. 8, as restored by Mekler, p. 23, says 7oAw Suxev oixeiv Tiv 
"Aodv ev 74 eSevifes SicarpiBovres S edirooddovy eis Eva wepirarov ovvidvtes. But in 
Didymus 5, 60 we have only roils eipnpévors pirocddos ad<crévepev> tiv ’Aooiwy 
toAw. Now ‘assigned’ might mean ‘ gave to dwell in,’ as Themistocles lived in 
Magnesia according to Plut. Them., c. 31. But it might also mean merely that 
Hermias assigned to the philosophers the revenues of the city he owed to them ; and 
this seems more likely to be the meaning, since, dwelling ordinarily at Assus, the 
philosophers would neither adorn his Court nor be at hand for deep converse. 

However that may be, if Xenocrates and Aristotle went to Hermias, not motu 
proprio, but, as Strabo and Acad. Ind. assert, on his invitation, then their both going 
to him shows nothing as to the relations between them. As for the statement 
of Acad. Ind, that they held school jointly in Assus, it falls into place in the 
following series : 

(A) Aristotle sets up as teacher in rivalry to Plato, who is protected by 
Xenocrates, Aelian, V.H. III. 19. 

(B) (a) Aristotle sets up as teacher only after Xenocrates has become Head of 
the Academy, and in opposition to him, Hermippus in D.L. V. 2-3; cf. D.L. IV. 6, V. ro. 

(0) Aristotle and Xenocrates always friends: 

(i.) Joint School at Assus, Acad. Ind. 1.1. ; 

(i11.) On death of Speusippus the two succeed to the School cwdpovérrara, Vita 
Marciana 431, 18; cf. Cic. Ac. Post. I., § 17. 
gestion, II. ii. 889, 3, that Dicaearchus is here 
by mistake for Demochares seems proved by the 
remaining three assailants being like Demo- 
chares among the eight mentioned by Aristocles, 
P.E. XV. 2,1-8. Themistius is merely repeating 
Aristocles. 

3 Compare the similar change at Heracleia 


under Timotheus (reigned 345-337, Beloch), 
according to Memnon in Jebb, Aét. Or. Il. 246 n. 


1 Strabo seems to connect the invitation with 
the death of Eubulus when Hermias became 
sole ruler, diedéEaro éxeivoyv cal wereréuparo rév 
re Ap. wal Rev. 

2 Dicaearchus has also been put where he 
should not be by Themistius, Or. XXIII. (quoted 
by Grote, Arist. I. 29 n.), Kng:coddpous 5 Kal 
EvBovNldas xal Tipatovs cal Acxadpyous xal orpardy 
B\ov trav émiBeudvwy ‘Apicroré\n. Zeller’s sug- 
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The use of the name of Coriscus for any supposed person probably originated 
in Athens (cf. Aristotle’s use of Socrates, Callias, Cleon) when he was a young 
student. 


Vill. 


The passage E.N. X. 9, 18-22, to which reference has just been made, attacks 
professors of statesmanship in general; but, as Spengel pointed out in his edition of 
the Rhetoric, Vol. II., pp. 48 and 321 on 1356a 28 and 1399b 9g, it attacks in particular 
Isocrates. In (XV.) Antid. 79-83 Isocrates puts legislation, in which novelty is not 
required, which affects internal affairs only, and for which no more is necessary than 
—an easy task—to collect the laws in repute elsewhere, below his own original 
discourses, which show his countrymen how to administer all Hellas nobly, justly, 
and with advantage to Athens. Aristotle retorts that to judge, except very crudely, 
of the products of an art is only possible for those who already are experts in that 
art; the utmost that the study of collections of laws, which are the products of 
statesmanship, can do for the layman is to improve his intelligence for such things ; 
the study of laws will not make the layman into a lawgiver. Accordingly he himself 
must investigate legislation and statesmanship. Here then Aristotle says, in effect, 
‘It is disgraceful to be silent and let Isocrates speak’; but he says it not as a 
beginner in teaching, but when, § 1, at least a course in Ethics has been delivered 
and, § 23, a collection of Polities is ready; and he says it to justify, not his Rhetoric, 
but his Polstics. The conflict is not of rhetorician with rhetorician, but between 
rival guides to the practical life. 

This consequence of Spengel’s discovery would probably have been more 
obvious but for faith in the conventional scheme of Aristotle’s life, unwillingness to 
let the enfant terrible loose in the classroom while the old Head was alive, and the 
fact that the ancients limit the application of the alleged parody (cf. Eur. Philoct., 
fr. 796N) to the rhetoric of Isocrates. Still, the ancients do not conceive of 
Aristotle’s lectures in rhetoric as the inception, but as the completion of his course 
of mstruction. Seeing the success of Isocrates, Aristotle mutauit repente totam formam 
prope disciplinae suae and (cf. Tusc. I., § 7) united knowledge of things to practice 
of oratory ; so Cic. de Orv. III., § 141, implying, as Zeller noticed, II. ii. 18, 3, that 
Aristotle already had a school. Similarly the ‘afternoon lectures’ on rhetoric of 
which Quint. III. 1, 14 speaks, and also Philod. Rhet. I]. 50, 2 ris deiAns éyipvacev 
eripwvicas * atcxpov xtA., imply morning lectures as well; see Aul. Gell. XX. 5, 2-5. 
Philodemus, following probably Epicurus (see Sudhaus II., p. 328, index, s.v. Epic.), 
is so far from supposing Aristotle to make his start in teaching with rhetoric that he 
asks, II. 56, 5, if Aristotle in his parody had in view what is disgraceful by the 
standard of the natural ends, ‘ how was it he did not think it naturally disgraceful to 
speak *n the lawcourt and Assembly! words resembling the utterances of the hirelings 
among orators rather than words resembling those of the godlike among philosophers? 
And why did he fall away (ererecev) from the urging onwards of the younger men 
(sc. to the study of philosophy), making experience of dreadful resentment and 
hatred whether on the part of the followers of Isocrates or of some other professors ? 
And surely he implanted in his pupils great admiration of the Faculty (sc. oratory), 
inasmuch as he both was a truant from his proper subject (rpaypareias), and for the 
reasons given (cf. p. 51, col. 37, and p. 62, 9 sqq.) was found collecting along with 


1 "Ext Biuaros, sc. through the mouths of his ___culed in divers ways, and not civil oratory, which 
pupils. Atthe end of col. LIV., p. 59,we seem he held to be different from that?’ The use 
to want something like ‘if he was guided byhope here of dceuwdxnoaro suggests that the pwxia on 
of the truth .. . <why did he notteach> the Aristotle’s countenance, Ael. V.H. III. 19, was 
oratory that is considered to be like that of first discerned by some indignant Isocratean. 
Isocrates (sc. epideictic oratory), which he ridi- 
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the disciple (sc. Theophrastus, see Sudh. index s.v. Theophr.) the Laws and the many 
Polities, and the Claims about Places and (Politics) according to Occassons, and everything 
that belongs to such a subject.’ 

From this long extract we learn that Philodemus considered that when Aristotle 
quoted that verse and took to rhetoric he became a deserter from philosophy 
(sc. philosophy according to the Epicureans inculcates the quiet life) and took also to 
the teaching of politics. Similarly, in addition to rhetoric, Gellius mentions politics 
as a subject of the afternoon lectures. 

Since practising statesmen must be eloquent, Aristotle may well have started 
his lectures on rhetoric in conjunction with his course of politics; and the limitation 
of the Aéyev of the parody to rhetorical teaching was not unnatural after men had 
ceased to be conscious of the actuality of Isocrates’ pamphlets when they were 
issued, and failed to recognize that as contributions to the political and economical 
problems of his day they were, in spite of their boundless self-complacency, of more 
practical value than all ‘the Laws and Polities of the Professors,’ and regarded them 
as mere epideictic oratory, of which the aim was to tickle the ear, Cic. O7., § 37, cf. 
§ 38 end, having formam suadendit only, Quint. III. 4, 14. If Isocrates was merely a 
teacher of eloquence, who from time to time wrote show speeches to advertise 
himself, if he was just a rhetorician, then Aristotle could not contend with him 
except in rhetoric. Hence, while the story which names Xenocrates in the parody, 
which story has the earlier authority of Hermippus, D.L. V. 2-3, but may yet be the 
later of the two versions, extends the conflict to philosophy in general, the version 
we get through the schools of rhetoric, which brings in Isocrates, limits its sphere to 
rhetoric. 

Even so, something very like the view here advanced is to be found in 
Cic. de Or. ITI., §§ 139-141. It is true that, if we look to § 141 only, which tells the 
story of Aristotle’s change, we learn that he was moved to make it by the success of 
Isocrates—success which he observed to be due to Isocrates having transferred his 
discourses from forensic and public causes ad inanem sermonis elegantiam. But the 
clause quod ipse . . . trvanstulisse¢t makes difficulties anyhow ; and though Cicero takes 
the same view elsewhere (cf. the blundering passage Brutus, § 48), it is inconsistent 
not only with the mobilitas here admitted of Isocrates’ pupils, but also with the 
argument of §§ 126-143. In § 139 we read that Timotheus was trained by Isocrates 
in the same accomplishments as Dio by Plato, Epaminondas by Lysis, Agesilaus by 
Xenophon, Archytas by Philolaus, and all Magna Graecia by Pythagoras; for, § 140, 
there once was a single comprehensive system of instruction, which satisfied the 
needs both of the scholar and of the statesman, and, in conjunction with certain 
natural qualifications, made a man a good speaker. So the sense required in § 141— 
and we get it if we neglect the clause quod .. . tvanstulisse¢-—is that Aristotle 
observed that the school of Isocrates was a success because Isocrates imparted both 
learning and eloquence, whereas Aristotle imparted learning only; Aristotle therefore 
added rhetoric to his other subjects, and in consequence was appointed Alexander’s 
tutor as being able to teach him not only how to act but also how to speak. 

Finally, the context of the line parodied perhaps gives some support to the 
view here advanced—viz. that the conflict was between rival guides to the practical 
life, and was in the region of political theory much more than in that of rhetoric. 
The two lines preserved (see Plut. Mor. 1108B-c) say, ‘ but on behalf of all the host 
of the Hellenes it is disgraceful to be silent and let barbarians speak.’ Now to be 
spokesman on behalf of all the Hellenes was precisely what Isocrates claimed, and 
the parody, which, if not Aristotle’s own, is not ill devised, asserts that Isocrates 


was unfit for this, much less fit than Aristotle. 
C. M. Mutvany, 


BENARES. 
























































HOMERIC WORDS IN ARCADIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


It has been known for many years that inscriptions in the Arcadian dialect 
contain a considerable number of words which occur commonly in the Homeric 
poems and rarely, if at all, elsewhere. The first attempt at a complete list was made 
by Otto Hoffmann in Die griechischen Dialekte, 1. pp. 276-278. He gives as Homeric 
aiva. (‘share’), BoAouc, vv, arvérOw, dpriw, doxnOés, Sedror, Soma, “ExarévBo.w and 
‘“ExaropBo.a, hixovra, xededOu, peor’, wAnOds, and rAds. Buck, in Greek Dialects, p. 132, 
added evxwAd and duap, and we might with as much justification add éprewv, Actoovres, 
and aéAvos. In each case a Homeric word, unusual in later Greek except in verse, is 
used in ordinary Arcadian epigraphic prose. 

Buck did not try to deduce anything from this body of facts, and neither Hoff- 
mann nor Mr. T. W. Allen, who quotes without evident disapproval a selection from 
Hoffmann’s list (Homer : The Origins and the Tvansmission, p. 100), has put forward any 
explicit theory, but both give reasons for quoting the words and for attaching import- 
ance to them. In his introduction Hoffmann advances the view that Arcadian is a 
survival of the pre-Dorian language of the Peloponnese, which he calls ‘Sud- 
Achiisch,’ and his careful collection of Homeric words in Arcadian as part of the 
‘South Achaean’ vocabulary gives us good reason for assuming that he regards them 
as an essential part of the dialect and not as an artificial accretion. Mr. Allen 
discusses the component parts of Homer’s vocabulary and claims that Arcadian with 
Cypriote represents ‘the oldest form of the language of the Peloponnesus’: so perhaps 
we may assume that he too regards at least the words which he quotes as natural to 
Arcadian and not as a late literary imitation of Homer. Neither writer says, or 
implies, more than this, but it seems easy to push their assertions further and claim 
that, since in Arcadian words, which Homer used often and later Greeks used either 
in verse or not at all, occur in prose inscriptions, Arcadian still used in historical 
times traces of an ancient vocabulary, akin to one from which Homer drew and sur- 
viving in isolated inland districts from days before the Dorian invasion. Homer 
must have found his vocabulary somewhere: why not part of it in the ‘South 
Achaean’ language of the Peloponnese before it was confined to inaccessible districts 
by the conquering Dorians? We might perhaps come to some such conclusion if it 
were proved that any, or all, of the Homeric words in Arcadian were really indigen- 
ous and independent of Homeric or other literary influence, but first we must examine 
the evidence and see whether both Homer and the Arcadian epigraphists got the 
words from a common source, or whether the Arcadian epigraphists merely imitated 


Homer. 
I. 


In the first place Hoffmann’s list needs an excision. He gives tAn@us as a 
nominative forming a dative 7A76i contracted from +An@v:, and he claims that here is 
the Homeric rAn6%s (B. 278 and O. 305) which forms the accusative rAn@vv (B. 143, 
488. E. 676. A. 305, 360, 405. O. 295. P. 31, 221. Y. 197, 377- Bair. 169), the genitive 
rhnOios (I. 637) 7nd the dative rAnOic (X. 458. A. 514. 7. 105). The Homeric 
evidence is excellent: the Arcadian is less good. The nominative 7A@vs is not to be 
found: the dative rA#@ occurs in the fourth century Tegean Law (J.G. V. 2. 6, 20), 
ivayévrw iv Sicaorhpiov Td ywopevov Tot AHO. Tas (apiav, but there is no reason to 
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believe that rAy& is a contraction of rAnOi from the nominative rAnOis. Third 
declension nouns neuter in -os form in Arcadian a dative in -c; in the same inscrip- 
tion éros forms a dative ére (6, 99); and the correct nominative of rA7& is not rAnBuis 
but 7A7Oos, not the special Homeric but the common Greek form. 


II. 


We are now free to consider the list on its merits and to see what relation the 
‘Homeric’ words in Arcadian bear to the same or similar words in Homer. First 
we must consider the differences in use, form, and sense. 

In use, Arcadian vv differs from Homeric vv. In Homer wv strengthens a verb, 
e.g. 6 110, ddvpovrat vi rov, and it has no other use; in Arcadian vv strengthens the 
definite article, In the Tegean Temple Regulations (/.G. V. 2. 3, 14) we find zap 
tavu, ‘contrary to these regulations’: in a fifth century inscription from Mantinea 
(I.G. V. 2. 262, 23) xa révy(v) means ‘against these men’: a fourth century inscrip- 
tion from Tegea (J.G. V. 2. 4, 5) has (r)avv, but is too fragmentary to allow transla- 
tion: the Tegean Law for the Restitution of Exiles, found at Delphi, has (1. 30) tv 
taivvy, ‘in these days,’ and (1. 59) ravvu, ‘of these men,’ and possibly (1. 61) ratvv(v), 
‘of these women.’ In each case the addition of vv turns the article into a demonstra- 
tive pronoun, Such an event does not take place in the Homeric poems, where the 
article can assume such functions by itself, but both in the language of Homer and in 
Arcadian vv is attached to another word and strengthens it. It is noticeable that in 
Cypriote vv is constructed with the verb and not with the article (Idalian Bronze, 
ll. 6 and 16). 

In form, the two sets of words differ much as we might expect. Arcadian has a 
where Homer has 7. So we find drvw, evywAd, and deAsos instead of ynrvw, evywAr, 
and 7éAws. Arcadian, too, sometimes prefers an unaspirated to an aspirated 
consonant: Homer has péoda (e.g. 9 508, nerd’ yovs), but Arcadian has peéeore in 
I.G. V. 2. 4, 22, peore fardv €or, and péor’ av, 1. 12, of the same inscription peor’ adv 
aéAvos ov(réAAoe ?), and again in J.G. V. 2. 6, 30, peor’ av erc(oxyn). Again, Homer 
uses the comparative wAées (A 395) and its accusative rAeas (B 129); what the 
nominative was is uncertain. Arcadian of the fourth century has (/.G. V. 2. 3, 16) 
wds auépav kal vu«tds, ‘for more than a day and a night,’ where Ads is the accusative 
singular neuter, contracted possibly from rAéos, 

Not much can be proved by these differences in use and form. The form rides 
is actually found in Lesbian [/J.G. XII. 2. 1, 10, 7A(e)as twv aipwew(v)|, but in 
Arcadian it is only conjecture. The substitution of a for 7» may imply derivation of 
the parallel forms from a common form, but it may equally be the result of the 
adaptation of Homeric words to Arcadian pronunciation, The use of vv is more 
significant. Only in Arcadian is it used to strengthen the article. When it occurs 
in Cypriote (Idalian Bronze, 6, € dvFavo vv, and 16, € doco vv) and in Boeotian 
(I.G. VIL. 3172, 87, ri) obrepapepin axovpd vu évOw) it is used just as it is in Homer, 
but in Arcadian it is used in a different way, which requires some other explanation 
than mere imitation of Homer. 

When we examine the meaning of words, the differences between Homer and 
Arcadian become more pronounced. “Arivw in its Ionic form »rvw is common in 
Homer. He uses jrva (2 399, x 83, p 271), nrvev (« 399), the noun yrvra (H 384), 
and the compound adjective Bpujrvos (N 521). The lexicographers, scholiasts, and 
grammarians are agreed about the meaning of 7riw and its derivatives. Scholiast Q on 
x 83 says nrve- mporayopeve:, dwvet, and Eustathius on the same passage gives yrve, 
& éort tpoogwvet. Hesychius explains Bpiujrvos as peyaAddwvos, and the Townleian 


1 Compare other datives in J.G. V. 2: Tlo\v- Tiwoodén 415. 5. 
xpére 6. 78; Meyaxdt 6. 73; lept 6. 59, 61, 72, 100; 
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Scholiast on H 384 uses the same word to explain #rvra; both the scholiasts of 
Ven. B. and Townleian on N 521 describe Bpujrvos as rapeEnAAaypéevov tov Bony 
dya0cés. All the evidence then points to 77vw in Homer meaning primarily ‘speak,’ 
‘address,’ and thence ‘cry out,’ nor is there anything in the actual Homeric passages 
to invalidate this interpretation. In the sense of ‘cry out’ the word drvw survives in 
Pindar and in all three tragedians, and once it is used by Aristophanes. A possible 
exception is Sophocles, Ajax 887, ris av wou . . . Tov w@pdOvpov . . . dmrvor, where the 
scholiast explains dvoz as cizo.; but there is no real difficulty, as the passage clearly 
means ‘ Who will call out his name?’ This meaning of ‘cry out’ is found in Pindar, 
O. 1, 116, P. 2, 36, 5, 140, and 10, 6; in Aeschylus, P.V. 593, Septem 144, and 
Persae 124; in Euripides, Hec. 154, Or. 1253, Bacch, 984, Tvo. 1304, and Rhesus 776. 
Its common use in tragic diction exposed it to the wit of Aristophanes, who used it 
mock-tragically in Knights 1023, éyw pév eip’ 6 kiwv* mpd cov yap ariw. In the fifth 
century the word had a high, literary air: it was avoided in the iambic parts of 
tragedy, and practically confined to choruses and lyric poetry. Only in the Rhesus is 
it used in tragic iambics. Its use did not enter into common speech, and when 
Heraclides Ponticus (Athenaeus, III. 98) draws attention to the linguistic peculiarities 
of Alexarchus, he gives as an instance of his didAexror idvar his use of the uncommon 
word dzirns for the common xypvg. So it seems certain that in the fifth century 
arvw Was a poetical word, and no more, in the more civilized parts of Greece. But in 
Arcadia the situation is quite different. In the fourth century law about public 
works from Tegea (/.G. V. 2. 6, 3) we find drvéoOw 8 6 adixnpevos tov adixevra, where 
we must translate ‘let the man who is wronged summon to trial the man who wrongs 
him.’ In Arcadian, then, driw possesses a meaning which it shares neither with the 
nrvw of Homer nor with the arvw of the lyrists and tragedians. 

"Apriw is used by Homer of ‘devising’ and of ‘making.’ It has for object 
yapov (6 771), mipa (y 152), SoAov (A 439), OAcOpov (7 448), Odvarov re popov Te (v 242), 
and it also describes Hephaestus making ovara for his tripods.1 Its use is 
correctly explained by Scholiasts T and V on 2 379 as yprve* nroiwafe, and by 
Scholiast V on 6 771 as dprve* mapacKxevdoes, and by Suidas as dpriev: oxevafew Kat 
apriovres* mapackevdfovtes. When Herodotus writes (I. 12. 1.) nprvcav thy ertBovAjv, 
he is using the word in the epic sense. Traces of the same sense can be found in 
Sophocles’ use of dpriyara for the preparations for sacrifice in his Phineus, but else- 
where dpriw and its derivatives mean either ‘arrange’ or ‘leave by will.’ The 
second sense can be seen in the Bronze Tablets from Heraclea (/.G. XIV. 645. 1, 
106), in Hesychius’ entry dprupa* d:a6nxy, and the remark of some of the manuscripts 
of Suidas dprvAia 7 SiaGyxn ... The first sense occurs in several forms, The 
Gortyn Code XII. 32 has xai rav éyxapriav dptiev: in Argos there were officers called 
aptivat, and the decree of the Temple of Minerva treats of rdv(s) cvvapriovras along 
with rav BoAdv: in Thera was an official called dprurnp (1.G. XII. 3. 330, 144, and 
169), and in Epidaurus the BovAcvrai were called apruvoe (Plutarch, Moralia 2g1e). 
This sense of ‘arrange’ comes out also in Arcadian: in the Tegean Temple Regula- 
tions, 1. 27, we find rds Huep(ouvdu)ovas dpriev ta iv tais ivroAais mdévra —‘ the 
hieromnemones shall arrange everything in the markets.’ ‘Aprvw then possesses in 
Arcadian a meaning different from its Homeric meaning. 

Homer uses éprew three times in the sense of ‘crawl.’? Both Aeschylus and 
Sophocles use it in the sense of ‘approach,’ and in this sense it is used in Arcadian. 
The Tegean Law at Delphi has (1. 54) xa@éprovo. in the sense of ‘return,’ an 
inscription of the second century (J.G. V. 2. 510, 5) has «is darpay éprew omolav av 
BoAnra, and a Sacred Law from Lycosura (J.G. V. 2. 514, 3) has pa éféorw rapéprnyv 
€xovras ev Td tepdv Tas Aeoroivas. As both the last two inscriptions are not in Arcadian 


1 = 379. 2 P. 447, p. 158, u 395. 
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proper, and as the word and its compounds occur in Cretan (Collitz-Bechtel, G.D. I. 
5075, 32, €provev; 5075, 80, ehépry; 5040, 54 and 5075, 42, €prévrwv; 5040, 33 and 35, 
5041, 3, €pmérw; 5040, 54, 5100, 8, eprévras), and in Messenian at Andania (J.C. V. 
I. 1390, mapepréetw), to say nothing of Coronea (Schwyzer, 503a, 18), it might well be 
thought that it is a West Greek word which has only strayed into Arcadian, but the 
existence of the word in Cypriote is proved by Hesychius’ entry és 760" épres* ro0ev 
nxes, and Cypriote may reasonably be acquitted of any charge of West Greek 
influence. So éprev is most probably an old word, indigenous to Arcadian and to old 
Greek. 

’AoxnOys is used seven times by Homer in the singular (K 212, II 247, € 26, 144, 
168, « 79) and once in the nominative plural (€ 255 doxn@ées kai avovoot). The lexico- 
graphers and scholiasts vary in their choice of words to explain its meaning. Some- 
times it is interpreted as iyiys (Schol. Town. on II 247, Schol. V. on £ 255, Suidas) : 
sometimes more precisely as tyijs €€ émripeAcias (Hesychius, Schol. V. on « 26) and 
sometimes as aBAaPys (Schol. E. on € 26, Schol. B. on € 144, Schol. V. on & 255, 
Hesychius, Eustathius 799, 25, Suidas). Its meaning, then, is ‘safe and sound,’ and 
in this sense it is used in post-Homeric verse by Antimachus, Solon, and Apollonius 
Rhodius, Its use in more colloquial language may be inferred from the statement of 
the Townleian Scholiast (on « 26) and Eustathius (1058, 27) that it is a Aéfus AtrwAov. 
Eustathius gives of raAaioé as his authority for the statement, and, if of raAacot means, 
as it well may, the Alexandrian critics, the Aetolian use of doxy@js is put back to a 
reasonably early date. The Aetolian use may prepare us for the Arcadian, though it 
gives no hint of the peculiar meaning of doxnOys in Arcadian. In the Tegean Temple 
Regulations (J.G. V. 2. 3, 5) among the paragraphs dealing with the rights of 
pasturage in the district of Alea round the temple, we find the following clause— 
Tov HuepoOurav vépev iv ’AXéar Sri dv doxeBes € ta & dvackebéa ivpopBiev. This may be 
translated: ‘The Hierothytes (i.e. a minor temple-official) may pasture in Alea 
animals without blemish, but for those not without blemish there shall be a pasture- 
tax.’ Once again Arcadian uses a Homeric and poetical word, but uses it in a 
specialized semi-technical sense, quite different from its ordinary sense in Homer and 
Attic poetry. 

On three occasions Homer uses the adjective éxardpuBoos ; in B 449 he uses it of 
each golden tassel on the aegis of Athene, in Z 236 of the armour of Glaucus, and in 
® 79 of the price paid for Lycaon in Lemnos. Its meaning, which the lexicographers 
do not dispute, is ‘worth a hundred oxen.’ In Arcadia we find ‘ExorévBoa as the 
name of a feast of Zeus (J.G. V. 2. 142, 19, and 23), and Hesychius has the entry 
‘ExarépBaws* 6 ’ArédAAwv rapa ’"AOnvaiow* Kat Zeds év Toprivy wat map’ “Apxaci kat 
Kpjjow : so probably the “ExorévBoua was the feast of Zeus ‘ExorédvBovos or “ExaropBovos. 
In any case ‘“ExordévBo.os in Arcadian does not mean ‘worth a hundred oxen’ as 
exatouPoros does in Homer. 

These last five words (it therefore appears), drvw, dpriw, éprewv, aoxnOys, and 
ExorévBo.a, are nearly related to words used by Homer, but their sense is not the sense 
of their Homeric counterparts. It is especially noteworthy that in Arcadian arvw and 
aoxnOys have a special meaning, which must have been understood by those who 
read them in their inscriptions. This divergence of meaning must dispose of any 
theory which assumes that these words were lifted out of the Homeric poems to give 
a high air to the inscriptions. Official documents need some measure of clarity, 
which could hardly have been secured by the use of poetical words meaning some- 
thing quite different from what the officials meant to convey. It is easier to believe 
that the words existed already with their special meanings in Arcadian, and were used 
for that reason. 
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III. 


So much for differences. The similarities are more numerous. In one case 
Arcadian provides an example of a word which elsewhere is found only once in 
Homer.’ Homer in ¢ 242 has— 


, \ 4 , > , , > _@ 
mpooGev pev yap oy) woe aeckéAcos Sear’ efvat 


And the Scholiasts explain Séaro variously as éddxe:, edofe, and éparvero: Eustathius 
(561. 29) paraphrases as éddxex. Aéaro, then, means ‘seemed.’ The word is not 
found elsewhere in Greek literature, but Hesychius seems to have found it some- 
where in the present tense, as he has the entry déara:* Soxe?; where he found it we 
do not know. In Arcadian this rare word seems to have been used in ordinary 
language. In the Tegean Law about Public Works it occurs three times (J.C. V. 
2.6): 1. 10, eix dv Séarot opers réAcuOs Frac 5 KwAtwv; 1, 18, Capsdvrw of éxdorhpes Soar 
av Séaroi apes (apiar; and |. 46, ei S av tis . . . ernpecdev Searor iv ta epya. In each 
case Séaro: is the third person sing. or pl, of the present subjunctive of déeayar, the 
perished verb from which Homer’s édéaro came. A fourth-century inscription from 
Arcadian Orchomenus (J.G. V. 2. 343, 24) has 6700’ av dea . . . Toe dporepors, where 
the mutilated word has been plausibly emended to Sedanra, the aorist subjunctive of 
the same word.? doxéw has not yet appeared on an Arcadian inscription, and déayac 
is the only word yet found in Arcadian meaning ‘seem.’ So it probably is the 
ordinary, regular word for ‘seem.’ In any case it cannot be pirated from Homer. 
No sane man, wishing to express the simple idea of ‘seem’ to a not too cultivated 
audience, would use a word which occurs so very rarely in Greek. 

Like déaro in being common to Homeric and Arcadian, and in being excluded 
from Attic prose and most inscriptions, but unlike it in their use in poetry of a good 
date, are déAcos, xéAevOos and possibly Aevoovres. Homer uses éAvos constantly both 
in the J/iad and the Odyssey. It is used too by Hesiod and Mimnermus, and in the 
form déAvos by Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides, Callimachus, etc.? In Arcadian we 
find it in a Fourth Century Law from Tegea (J.G. V. 2. 4, 12), peor’ dv déduos 
év(réAAoe?). It is true that in an inscription from Megalopolis (I.G. V. 2. 443, 40) 
the correct reading may be trav (pos &Avo)v a(varéAXovra), but not only is the reading 
of aAvov problematical, the inscription is of the second century before Christ and not 
in the Arcadian dialect at all. So, as far as our evidence goes, there is no reason for 
thinking that déAvos was not the ordinary Arcadian word for ‘sun.’ 

KéAev6os, too, is a favourite word of Homer, Pindar and the tragedians. It does 
not occur in dialect inscriptions outside Arcadia or anywhere in Attic prose. Plato in 
the Cratylus* uses the compound dpoxéAevOos, but he is playing at etymology, and 
omoKeAevOus seems as unreal a word as dpudxortis with which it is coupled. The poetic 
character of xéAevfos is made clear by the way in which Aristophanes uses it in 
mock-tragic language. Out of the very mouth of Euripides it comes (Thesm. 1100): 


Sia perou yap atBépos 
7 , / 4 : , 
Teuvwv KéAevGov rida TiOnu’ VrorTepov .. . 


In the Tegean Temple Regulations (J.G. V. 2. 3, 23) we find etx’ dv rapapydgeve 
GuoGev tas Kede(VO)o Tas xaxeipévav kar’ Adéav, which means something like ‘if any one 
drives out off the high road leading to Alea.’ This inscription was cut about 
B.C. 390: no other Arcadian inscription has any word for ‘road’ before the long 


1 Wackernagel in Glotta VII. (p. 221) thinks 3 Cf., too, the archaic forms in Cretan (Hesy- 
dodocaro in Homer is corrupt for dedccaro, but chius, d8édov * #\ov, Kpfres) and in Pamphylian 
his view is very uncertain. (Eustathius 1654. 19, quoting Heraclides, 7é yodr 

2 A Mantinean Inscription (/.G. V. 2. 262, 23) dos gdBos Aéyoue: Kal 7rd dé\vwos BaSédios, and 
probably reads déara:, not ééra, which F. Hiller Hesychius, dSeXnv’ Arcaxdv, Taugidor). 
von Gartringen gives. * 405D. 
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second-century inscription from Mantinea (J.G. V. 2. 444) which twice (ll. 11 and 
? 18) has 68¢s, but this inscription is not in Arcadian but in xowy. So, as far as we 
have evidence, xéAevOos is the Arcadian for ‘ road.’ 

The verb Actoow, ‘I see,’ is used both in the Jad (II 127, E 771, Y 346, T 10, 
I’ 110, A 120, II 70) and the Odyssey (@ 171, 200, (157, ¥ 124). Hesiod (Op. 250) and 
the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (1. 34) use it too: so also Pindar and the tragedians 
commonly. Again Aristophanes shows its tragic air, both in his parody of the 
Andromeda (Thesm. 1052) and in his quotation (Frogs 992) of the opening lines of the 
Myrmidones of Aeschylus. Neither Attic prose nor dialect inscriptions know it, but it 
is the only word for ‘see’ which survives in Arcadian. A Tegean decree of B.c. 221 
(1.G. V. 2. 16, 10) shows the words drws xai ot Aowrot AevoovTes Tav Tas TddL0s 
€(v)xapioriav avdpes dyaSoi yivwvrat, and the list of T'A@ooa: xara IloAets, in Bekker’s 
Anecdota Graeca, pp. 1094-6, gives KAecropiwy . . . Aceves, opg. The double evidence 
substantiates the Arcadian use of the word. 


IV. 


Of the Arcadian words, which we are considering, aiva, duap, BorAoua, dona, and 
evywAa occur also in Cypriote. The close affinity of Arcadian and Cypriote is no 
longer disputable : tradition and probability agree in assigning the Greek colonization 
of Cyprus to ‘Achaeans’ from the Peloponnese,’ and in relating it to the group of 
political upheavals which took place pera ra Tpwixd. Intercourse between Cyprus 
and the Peloponnese cannot have been extensive or influential during the dark ages: 
still less can the Arcadians, cut off from their sea-board by the Dorians, have had 
any real relations with their kinsmen in Cyprus. So, if Cypriote shows real linguistic 
affinity to Arcadian, the causes of this affinity must lie in the original identity of the 
two dialects, and such an identity can only have existed before the Greek coloniza- 
tion of Cyprus and centuries before any existing intelligible inscriptions. Arcadian 
resembles Cypriote in various points of syntax and word-formation: so it is not 
surprising to find a certain identity of vocabulary. 

aixa is used by Homer in the sense of ‘share’ both with éAmidos (x 101, 7 84) and 
with Anidos (= 327, € 40, v 138): elsewhere it means ‘fate.’ The sense of ‘share’ is 
used by Pindar in P. IX. 99, x@0vos aivayv, and lies possibly at the back of Hesychius’ 
entry, kat’ alav* kata 7d mperov, Elsewhere aica in the sense of ‘share’ is found in 
Cypriote, Arcadian, and Argive. Two inscriptions from Tegea, both rather frag- 
mentary, seem to read aicav éq’ iepet (I.G. V. 2. 40, 43, and 41, 17). An inscription 
from Mantinea reads wéurew d€ avtat Kai aicav woavrus (1.G. V. 2. 265, 33), referring 
to a share in a feast: and another from Mantinea (269, 26 and 28) refers to a 
similar share. Cypriote (Hoffman, 148. 2) shows the same use in an inscription 
written in the Cypriote syllabary, which may be transliterated as ro Aios ro Foivw 
aioa, ‘a portion of wine, sacred to Zeus.” The same use of the word can be seen in 
Argive, in a treaty between the two Cretan cities of Cnossus and Tylissus with 
Argos for mediator: this inscription was cut about B.c. 450 (Schwyzer No. 84) and 
reads cvvBadAXcoOau dé robs Ex TvAWed trav Yadov trav rpirav aicay, ‘the third part of the 
votes.’ ? 

The actual word PoAopa: is not found in Homer, but MoAera: is, and so too are 
éBdoXrovro and BoreoGe (a 234, t 387). The same verb is found regularly in Arcadian ; 
Boreror (1.G. V. 2. 3, 9), BoAnro (1.G. V. 2., Delphic Inscription, 1. 46), BoAnrar 
(I.G. V. 2. 510, 5), and Boddpevos (1.G. V. 2, 6, 24). Traces of its use in Cypriote 


1 Hdt. V. 113; Paus. VIII. 5.2; Strabo XIV. Apyelwy* alsa’ potpa, and Hegesandrus ap. 
682 ; Lycopnron 586 sqq.; Hesychius ’Axaoudv- Ath. VIII, 368, rhv cupBortw rip eis rd cvprbcra 
res; Steph. Byz. Todyoi and Aaxedaiuwy. imwd Trav mivovtwyv elapepouevnv ' Apyetoi xav xadéover, 

2 Cf. also Bekker, Anec. Gvraec., p. 1095, rh be pepida alcay, 
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can be seen in Hesychius’ entry, oi Bore: ri OéAas . Kirpior, but it is found also at 
Oropus (J.G. XII. 9. 189, fourth century), at Eretria (Collitz-Bechtel, G.D.J. 5315), 
and in the curious archaic dialect of Pamphylia, where + BoAéuevus is the local form 
of 6 BovAdpuevos (Schwyzer, 686. 13). é 

Agua in the sense of ‘ house’ occurs commonly in Homer, and commonly, too, in 
the tragedians. The plural is perhaps commoner than the singular, and dwyara is 
one of the commoner words in Aristophanes’ imitations of tragic style (Ach. 479 and 
1072, Thesm, 871). Herodotus uses the plural once (II. 62. 1), perhaps in direct 
reminiscence of the epic style, but neither singular nor plural is found in Attic prose 
or in inscriptions outside Arcadia and Cyprus. In Cypriote Sapa is found in the 
sense of ‘temple’ (Sacral Inscription from Jastrika,! 1. 16), and it bears the same 
sense in the Tegean Temple regulations (J.G. V. 2. 3; 21, eix éwi Sama rip eroiwe 
Suddexo Sapxpas odpdAev, ‘if any man sets fire to the temple, he shall incur a fine of twelve 
drachmae’). 

EvxwAy is used by Homer in two meanings—‘a boast’ and ‘a prayer.’ In the 
first sense it is found in B 160, 176, A 173, 6 229, X 433: in the second in A 65, 93, 
A 450, 0 64, A 34; and in this sense it occurs in Hesiod, Sc. 68. Both Arcadian and 
Cypriote use it in the sense of ‘prayer.’ A fifth-century inscription from Mantinea 
(I.G. V. 2. 262, 24) has evxoAd (8) ade E(o)erot tot a(Acrépion. ?)—‘ the sinner (?) shall 
have this imprecation.’ In Cyprus a fifth-century dedication to Apollo Hylates has 
eukola, i.e. esxywAd, ‘a prayer’ (Hoffmann J. 94), and a dedication by King 
Milcijathon to Apollo Amyclaeus (Hoffmann I. 134) shows ‘apoivoi tase eukolase 
epetuke,’ i.e. ad’ ot Fou ras evywAds erérvyxe, ‘by whose help he got his prayer.’ This 
use Of evywA is not confined to Arcadian and Cypriote. It occurs also in Ionic. A 
fifth-century sherd from Naucratis (Schwyzer, 748) has . .. puns pe aveOnxe 
Tyippodtint evywAnv, and a stone from Erythrae, also of the fifth century (Schwyzer, 
699), has Pavddcxos 6 Pirjrew a(v)eOnxev evyw(Ajnv vr)ép Eavtd6. Herodotus speaks of the 
Egyptians as evxwAds emireXéovres and as evxwAwaio (II. 63), and Pollux has the 
entry evywAwmaia* evxtaia, The Ionian use of the word is made even clearer by its 
use in Protagoras’ four-fold division of speech into evxwAn, épwrnois, ardxpuris, and 
evroAn (Diog. Laert. IX. 50): Aristotle, writing plain Attic prose, substituted «vx7 for 
€vxwA7 when he made his more careful and comprehensive analysis (Poetics XIX. 11). 

This identity of vocabulary in Arcadian and Cypriote cannot easily be explained 
by the hypothesis that both dialects copied Homer. If both copied him indepen- 
dently, they would not have hit on the same words. It is more likely that these 
words were used without collusion, because they lay ready to hand in either dialect, 
and were drawn ultimately from a common origin, 

There is, however, one instance of which this statement seems not to be true. 
Twice in Arcadian we find the phrase dpara ravra (1.G. V. 2. 2, 5 and 262, 22), and we 
might at first sight think that here we have a genuine use of the Homeric jap. 
Our confidence might be increased on remembering that duap occurs in Cypriote: so 
why not in Arcadian? SBut on closer inspection ayara rdvra looks very suspicious. 
First, the regular Arcadian for ‘day’ is not duap but dyépa. *Apwap in the singular is 
not found at all, but ayépa is found often (J.G. V. 2. 3. 9, 13, 16; 6,43; 357. 75, 149, 
159. Delphic Inscription, 25 sqq.). Secondly, dyara radvra is not a word but a 
phrase, and a hackneyed phrase at that. It occurs, as jyara rdvra, nine times in the 
Iliad and thirty-three times in the Odyssey and Hymns. Hesiod uses it four times in 
the Theogony (305, 301, 647, 955), and the elegists commonly. It is found, too, in an 
Acarnanian inscription (J.G. IX. 1. 484, 5). In an Aetolian inscription of the third 
century (Schwyzer, 381, 26) we find the curious phrase cuvppayia AitwdAois, Kai 
"Axapvavots apara toy mavra xpdovov, which looks like a confusion of duara révra and 


1 Cf. Meister, Sitzungsber, berl. Akad., 1910, p. 151. 
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Top wavta xpovov. The probability, then, is that auara ravra is almost a ritual phrase 
meaning ‘always.’ Certainly the Aetolian writer did not understand it, and only 
used it because he found dyara vaguely impressive. It is likely that in Arcadian also 
dpata révra is not a natural phrase, but a literary cliché derived from a common use 
in Greek poetry. 

V. 


Of the words we have examined there is, apart from ayara, not one which cannot 
reasonably be thought to have been used independently of Homer, and it seems 
worth while to summarize results so far. Of the Homeric words in Arcadian most 
seem to be independent of Homeric influence for the following reasons: 

1. Some are used in a sense or in a construction not found in Homer, and the 
variations are too great to allow a belief in their being copied from Homer. To this 
class belong driw, dptriw, doxnOjs, éprev, ExorovSo.a and the particle vv. 

2. Others may at first sight look like poetical words, but actually they are the only 
words with that particular meaning in Arcadian, and are probably the regular 
Arcadian words used to express that meaning, To this class belong déAuos, déaro, 
KéAevOos, and Actoovres. 

3. Certain words found in Homer and in Arcadian are found also in Cypriote. 
Such a coincidence seems to show that they are indigenous to both dialects and 
derived from a common source. To this class belong aia, BoAopuar, Guap, Sona, and 
evxwAd, 

There are still a few words whose independence of Homer must remain doubtful 
for the present. These are wAds, péeora, and hixovra, IlA0s cannot certainly be 
connected with the Homeric zAées, and Homer’s péod’ (8 508) is not more like the 
Arcadian péora (I.G. V. 2. 4, 12 and 6, 30) than the Cretan péora (Gortyn Law IX. 
48). hixovra (I.G, V. 2. 3, 14) may well be the genuine Arcadian word for ‘ coming,’ 
but as yet there is no proof either that it is or that it is not. 


VI. 

The inscriptions still yield a few more scraps of evidence about Homeric 
language. Both in proper names and in some usages Arcadian recalls Homer. 
Among proper names we find the Homeric adjective Erjparos three times in an 
inscription from Mantinea dating from the third or second century (J.G. V. 2. 319), 
and at Delphi we find ’Emjparos, ’AAxkivov, Apxds, but the name is common enough 
elsewhere and little can be proved by its occurrence in Arcadia. More significant is 
the appearance of the name ’Apyéyuos in a list of Saysopyot at Tegea (/.G. V. 2. 1, 26), 
belonging to the fourth century. Hoffmann rightly saw in -eY«os the same root as in 
the Homeric éfiadcOwv (p 530) and éyidacPac (p 429), meaning ‘amuse oneself.’! 
Again, when Odysseus finds his father in the vineyard, he tells him that he is a man 
called ’Emijpitos (w 306). Now Xenophon (Hell, VII. 4. 32) speaks of picked troop 
of the Arcadians called érdpiro, ‘ picked men,’* and probably the same word lies 
behind the entries in Hesychius (érapénto* tdaypa "Apxadiixdy paxipwrarov) and 
Stephanus of Byzantium (’Erapiro:* ¢Ovos ’Apxadias, quoting the authority of 
Xenophon, Ephorus, and Androtion). These ‘ picked men’ were called by the name 
which Odysseus chose for himself.* 

In usage Arcadian resembles Homeric Greek in one or two points. Homer 
often uses the phrase OnAvrepar yuvaixes where OnAvTepac is More a comparative in 


1 For the survival of -eysos elsewhere cf. (XV. 67. 2) describing the same events. “Apxddes 
Dem. 24. 134, Piréyros Aaumrpeds. I owe this 458 Avxouhdnv orparnyov mpoxepoduevo: Kal wapa- 
and some other references to Mr. R. McKenzie. Sévres abrw rovs émiNéxrovus. 

2 It is worth noticing the language of Diodorus 3 ’Erapiros is found as proper name at Cyme. 
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form than in meaning. Precisely parallel is the use in a Mantinean Inscription 
(J.G. V. 2, 262, 21 and 27) of the phrase roppevrepov (i.e. 7d dppevrepov) yevos. It is 
worth noting that in the same way an Elean inscription (Schwyzer, 424, 2) uses com- 
paratives in the phrase pare époevartepav pare OnAvrépav. Another similarity exists in 
the use of compound prepositions. Homer uses ééx, wapex, and tréx: Arcadian uses 
exes (= emrcé) in the Tegean Law about public works, 1. 54, rai érés tot Epyou yeypappévac 
ovyypado, and three times in the Delphic Inscription, l. 9, érés 8€ trais otxiais piav exer, 
l, 21, éwés 5€ rais mavayopiaus . . . trav rodAw BwrevoarGa, 1. 26, duxdoarOa érés Trois 
mépaot, and Il. 37 sqq., eres de Trois tepois yxpypact .. . Ta pev... & TOAIs SwwpHucarr, 
. . arvdoTo. 

Both ’Apxéyios and roppevrepov yévos are explicable by reference to Homer, but 
neither is an imitation of Homer. Both are examples of the sort of Greek which 
Homer used, though actually he used neither. That they are genuinely archaic, and 
not mere archaisms, is proved by the archaic character of Arcadian in many other 
respects. A dialect which used ¢feAatvvora (I.G. V. 2. 343, 65) in the present optative 
active would not find roppévrepov yévos at all peculiar: still less would it shrink from 
embodying an old root in a proper name like ’Apxéyuos. 


VII. 


Our conclusion, then, is that Arcadian in classical times still preserved certain 
features of vocabulary and usage which Homer also used. With very few exceptions 
these features are not imitations of Homer but genuine, indigenous Arcadian, 
surviving intact from earlier times, when the Greek dialects were not yet fully 
differentiated from one another, and acquiring consequently in some cases characters 
different from those they once had. The ancient character of these words is shown 
by their occasional survival in other dialects, and especially in the isolated dialect of 
Cyprus. Their bearing on the Homeric question is not unimportant. The language 
of the Jiad and the Odyssey with its enormous variety of synonyms and alternative 
forms must have been compounded of many elements: one of the elements survived 


in Arcadian. 
C. M. Bowra. 
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PLATO, PHAZEDO, 8o c. 


’Evvoeis obv, edn, ereidav amrobavy 6 avOpwros, Td pév Opardy avTov, Td Gaya, Kal év 
opatr@ Keipevov, o di) vexpdv kadovpev, @ mpoonjke: Saver Oar xai Scamimrew cai Suarveio Oat, 
ovk evPis rovtwy ovdev mérovOev, GAN’ Ercecx@s ovxvodv eripéever xpdvov, Edv meV TES Kat 
XaptevTws Exwv 7d} copa TEACUTHOTH Kai év ToLa’TY Gpg, Kai tavy 
para: cuprerdv yap 7d copa Kal raptyevOév, dorep ot ev Aiyirry raptxevOevtes, dALyou 
bXAov péver dunxavov doov xpévov, évia Se pépy TOV TWpuaTos, Kal dv Gary, OoTa TE Kai vevpa 
Kal Td, TOLaUTA TdvTa, Guws ws eros eiweiv GDdvara EoTLV’ 7 OU; 

On the passage spaced Archer-Hind writes: ‘It seems to me that needless 
difficulty has been raised over this sentence ; xapsévrws €xwv simply means “ having 
his body in a good state,” and to this rovavry refers. If the body were in a healthy 
condition at death and at a healthy age, it would hold out longer, says Plato, against 
decomposition. Mr. Cope, I think, is quite correct in translating “If a man dies 
with his body in a vigorous state and at a vigorous period of his life, a very con- 
siderable time indeed.” The following sentence cvpreviv . . . xpovov is bracketed 
by Schanz after Ast. I see no sufficient reason for doing so; the ydp is certainly 
not very obvious but may be explained thus; (nor is this the strongest case) for if 
a body is embalmed it remains nearly whole for an indefinite time. Hirschig 
brackets womep... taptyevdevres very superfluously. Plato says (i.) the body of a 
healthy man who dies in the prime of life lasts a good while; (ii.) an Egyptian 
mummy lasts an indefinite time; (ill.) even without this some parts of the human 
frame are almost indestructible.’ 

I have quoted this commentary at length because it brings out several points. 
First, many critics have suspected interpolation here, owing to the inconsequent 
comparison of the body of one who dies in the vigour of youth with Egyptian 
mummies. Secondly, in spite of Archer-Hind’s ingenious defence (which is, I 
believe, true to the logic of the passage if the text is correctly restored), with the 
present reading the ydp remains intolerably harsh. Thirdly, from the standpoint 
of fact the example is not a natural one, since the bodies of those who die in 
the full vigour of life do not afford the best examples of slow decomposition. From 
what I can discover in medical text-books rather the reverse appears to be true. 
If we turn to Prof. Burnet’s commentary fresh difficulties appear. He annotates the 
passage as follows: 

XaptevTws €Exwyv, equivalent to xaAds or ed €xwv [comparing perpiws and 
erveckws €xetv]. There is no suggestion of gracefulness but only of evegia or good 
condition. 

[I may note here that Liddell and Scott explain similarly, rendering ‘ in good 
case. The phrase occurs elsewhere in Plato with its proper meaning as I will show 
later in this paper. For the meaning attributed to it here Plato uses tyes €xecv in 
Rep. 407 c and 571 pv. I am indebted to the late Prof. Platt for calling my attention 
to Plato’s use of vyrewas Exe. | 

év TotavtTy pg ‘at a fine season of the year’ (rowavty standing for xady 
implied in yapsévrws, Riddell, Dig. § 14). Decomposition is more rapid in summer 
than in winter. Most recent editors understand the phrase to mean ‘in the bloom 
of youth,’ but (i.) év épg without rovadry would be sufficient for this, cf. Meno 76n, 8, 
Phaedr. 240D 7, Rep. 474D 4; and (ii.) when dpa is mentioned in connexion with 
death it means not youthful bloom but a ripe old age, cf. Eur. Phoen. 968, avrds & ev 

N 
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wpaiy yap iarapat Biov, | OvyoKew Erousos. On the other hand, one who dies in early 
youth is said to die xpd dpas or awpos. The latter word is common in sepulchral 
inscriptions. 

cupmeoov ‘reduced to bone and muscle,’ ‘emaciated.’ This clause justifies 
the preceding «av pév tis x.t.A. An emaciated body remains almost entire for an 
inconceivable time, and even a body in good condition lasts quite a long time. 
For cvuprimrew, cf, Herodotus III. 52, aovrinos ovpremtwxdta. In medical writers 
ciprrwots is technical for emaciation. 

It will be noticed that Prof. Burnet in the last note scarcely gives a satisfactory 
explanation of ydp, and is forced to give a strained meaning to the words év rovavry 
pa because of the preceding phrase xapcévrws €xwv, which is itself given a sense 
which occurs nowhere else in Plato. Elsewhere it has its proper meaning of 
‘elegantly,’ ‘gracefully,’ or ‘ with skill or knowledge ’—e.g. Prot. 3448, mavv yap 
Xaprevtws Kal pepeAnpévws Exe (Ta Ev TH Gopate eipnueva), Rep. I. 331, yaprevrws yap 
To... . TouT’ éxeivos eimev Gru x.t.rX. In Ep. 360C ... padnrys de Evddfou xai repi 
TaVTA Ta Eexeivov Tavy xapievTws Exwv, the phrase has the meaning ‘having a fine 
knowledge of all his doctrines’ [vide Ast, Plat. Lex. s.v.]. - Moreover, could the 
words év rowaitn pa be given the meaning ‘in old age’ which Prof. Burnet 
admirably shows is their appropriate one in connexion with death, the logic of 
the passage is immediately restored and yap becomes natural, since the mention of 
old age leads up to the notion of a withered and emaciated body of which the 
Egyptian mummy is the supreme example. Everything seems to suggest that 
xaptevrws is corrupt, and that it has displaced something that would imply old age. 
I would suggest that the passage should read: eav pév tis kal Enpdv evrds Exwv 
Td copa TeACUTHOY K.T.A. 

By this alteration the unparalleled use Of yapievTws Exwv disappears, ope gets its 
proper meaning of ‘ old age,’ the sequence of thought indicated by yap is restored and 
from a physiological point of view the statement is perfectly accurate, since the 
emaciation of old age is what causes the body of an aged person to resist decomposi- 
tion. Cf. Dr. Husband’s Students’ Handbook of Fovensic Medicine, chapter on Putre- 
faction: ‘Fat and flabby corpses putrefy more rapidly than the lean and emaciated. 
Hence old people who are generally thin keep fresh for a comparatively long time.’ 
We may render the text restored as above: ‘If when a man dies he has moreover 
(xai) the interior of his body wasted, and is at the ripe age when this is natural 
(rovatry) his body lasts a very considerable time.’ 

évrds is frequent of the inner parts of the body—e.g. Prot. 334c, Thuc. II. 49, 
Ta Se évTds oUTWS ExaieTo, 

For &npés in the sense of ‘ wasted’ cf. Eur. Electra 239, ovxovy opgs pov mparov ws 
Enpdv Séuas; Palaeographically the corruption arose through the omission of a like 
syllable ON before EN, 2HPONENTOZ became SHPENTO2, which before éxwv 
would naturally give rise to xaptévrws in view of Plato’s use of the phrase elsewhere, 
I illustrate the point in capitals since the corruption must date from early times. 


G. F. Forsey. 
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HEKTOR IN BOEOTIA. 


‘THE Thebans have also a grave of Hektor, son of Priam, beside a spring which 
is called the Spring of Oedipus, and they say that they brought his bones from Ilium 
in consequence of the following oracle: 


‘¢ Thebans who dwell in the city of Cadmus, 
If you wish your clan to dwell with noble wealth, 
Bring to your homes the bones of Hektor, son of Priam, 
From Asia and by the command of Zeus worship him as a hero.”’”! 


This is the account given by Pausanias of the cult of Hektor in Thebes. The 
other principal authority for the cult is the speech of Kassandra in Lykophron’s 
Alexandra, in which she prophesies that her brother Hektor shall dwell in Thebes, 
‘in the Islands of the Blessed,’? and be a Hero, warding off the shafts of pestilence : 


vious O€ paKdpwv eyKaTouKyoes péyas 
Hpws, apwyds AouuKaV Tokevparov. 


Farnell,’ in Greek Hero Cults, says that the cult of Hektor is a late and artificial 
importation, highly discreditable to Thebes, and that it is a curious example of the 
abiding influence of epic tradition. Bethe has inferred from the Theban grave of 
Hektor that Hektor was originally a Theban, and that his tale and the names of 
Mainland warriors killed by him have been transferred by migration of legend until 
at last they have been naturalized at Troy, and the Boeotian has become the son of 
the king of Troy and its chief defender. 

I should like in this connexion to ask attention to the meaning of the name of 
Hektor. Fick and Bechtel have been, I believe, the only scholars to note that his 
name is a short form of the group beginning with Eche-, of which we have, among 
others, such examples as Echelaos, Echepolis, and Echekles. They state in 
Personennamen* that Hektor is shortened from Echepolis, quoting in corroboration of 
this Iliad V. 473: 


pns Tov arep Aawv woAw E<éeuev. 


There are, however, several other possibilites for the long name, and I have 
suggested® that the taunt of Sarpedon, if it contains word-play at all, has its point, 
perhaps, in the word Aawy rather than in roAwv «fener, 

I believe that the name of Hektor is short for Echelaos. Compounds of -/aos 
are very frequent in the Jad as names of Trojans, and the grandfather of Hektor is 
called Laomedon. Further, Echelaos is a name of a deity of the world of shadows, 
and such chthonian names are frequent in the genealogy of the Trojan kings as we 
meet the names in the Jiiad and elsewhere. That chthonian deity was worshipped 
in Athens as Echelos. The evidence for his cult came to light in 1893, when a 
beautiful votive slab was discovered with the representation of Echelos carrying off 
Basile in a chariot, with Hermes as guide. The names were carved above the 


* Griechische Personennamen, 389; cf. 122. 
5 Troy and Paeonia, 76 sq. 


1 Paus, IX. 18. 4. 
2 Lyk. Alexandra, 1189 sqq. 
3 Greek Hero Cults, 328 sq. 
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figures on this fifth-century marble slab. Basile was already known as the wife ot 
Neleus, who had a iepév! with Neleus in Athens. | 

In Echelos we may recognize the Attic form of the name Echelaos, which, as 
Malten? has shown, is of the type that is used often for the god of the dead. Hektor 
is of the North Greek type of short name. The ending -tor has been noted by 
Hoffmann as characteristically Macedonian. Another Athenian deity whose worship 
has been revealed by inscriptions and monuments, who has a short name of the 
type of Echelos, is Amynos, a health-deity whose precinct was uncovered in 1893. 
Koerte remarks about the name that we should expect Amyntor. Both Amynos and 
Amyntor are short for Amynandros, and the king of the Athamanes of that name is 
called by the short name Amynas in Polybius IV. 16, 9. 

We should have known nothing of Amynos but for the excavations which 
revealed his precinct and name. The name of Echelos was known from Stephen of 
Byzantium and Hesychius, but his nature was not known until the relief was 
discovered. A false derivation from €Aos swamp is given by Stephen and Hesychius, 
a derivation which Eduard Meyer? calls etymologically perverse but topographically 
correct. 

Echelos in Athens and Hektor in Thebes were both gods of the dead and the 
names are both shortenings, one Attic and one of the northern type, from Echelaos. 
The Attic god was preserved for us by two brief notices and by the Attic relief ; 
Hektor of Thebes passed out of men’s memory and was at the end transformed into 
Hektor, son of Priam. 

Dr. Farnell* has noted a similar dying out of the cult of an old deity and its 
transference to a heroine of the Trojan cycle in the case of the Peloponnesian goddess 
Alexandra-Kassandra. He says that we have in the cult of Alexandra the worship 
of a pre-Dorian Laconian goddess of the Artemis type, who had originally nothing to 
do with the princess of Troy, and that her true cult-name remained unchanged down 
to a late period. I may add that the name of the goddess of Tegea, Alea, had, as 
Fougéres has shown, originally the same meaning as Alexandra. A scholiast on 
Pindar, Pyth. 1X. 30, says that Hera was worshipped at Sikyon as Alexandra. 

Hektor, then, was an appellative of the short form, of a god of death, as Akestor, 
an appellative of Apollo, is short for Akesandros or Akesphoros. 


© Poi’ ’Axéorop, rnuatwv Soins Avo. 
Eur. Andromache, goo. 


Doubtless many names of this kind, such as the heroic names Nestor and Kastor, 
were originally names of deity or seer or priest-king.° 
The original Hektor in Thebes was Echelaos, of the People of the Shadows, and 
only in later time, and as Dr. Farnell says, greatly to the discredit of Thebes, was the 
old death-deity translated into Hektor, the Pillar of Troy. 
Tpoias 
dpayxov, aorpaB7n kiova, 
Grace H. Macurpy. 
VassaR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YorK. 


4 Hero Cults, 329:sqq. 


2 C.I.A. IV. 2, 538. 
5 Halliday, W. R., Greek Divination, 54 sqq. 


2 Das Pferd im Totenglauben, Jahybuch, 1914: 
3 Hermes, 1895, 286-288. 
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A NEW INTERPRETATION OF THE CA/JONE 
FRAGMENTS. 


Next to the Ninus Romance, to which more attention has been paid, the most 
interesting fragments of Greek Romance are the so-called Chione Fragments, which 
have been recently re-edited by Lavagnini.’ Before discussing the problem of their 
significance, it is necessary briefly to recapitulate their history. 

In the year 1898 Wilcken bought in Egypt a MS. of six leaves, which bore 
traces of Greek uncials underneath some Coptic script. The first four leaves, it 
turned out, contained portions of the Chaeveas and Callirhoe of Charito, while on the 
last two were written several columns of an unknown romance, which has taken its 
title from the name Xvovyn (col. 2, line 22, Wilcken), who, it has been assumed, was 
the heroine. Since all six leaves were unfortunately destroyed by fire on the ship at 
Hamburg, Wilcken’s memory and his partial transcription are our only sources 
of knowledge either of their condition or of their contents.2 Wilcken had made 
a copy of three columns, but was unable to remember in which order they were 
written. The only fact that is certain is that two of the three must have stood side 
by side on the same surface of one of the two pages. For since Wilcken only 
attempted to decipher the writing on the flesh side of the parchment, his three 
columns must have been held by only two surfaces. But for placing them in the 
order he does he had no evidence except his opinion founded on the contents. He 
thought (I use his numbers) that columns 1 and 2 were divided only by the 15 
lines which are missing at the end of 1, whereas column 3 belonged to a much 
later part of the story. This order was generally adopted until Lavagnini,* 
altogether objecting to Wilcken’s interpretation, and thinking that the three columns 
were successive, placed them in the order 1, 3, 2, so as to suit his own reconstruction. 
In this, as has been indicated, he is perfectly justified; the question is whether by 
so doing he has given a more satisfactory explanation of the contents. 

In some respects his objections to Wilcken’s interpretation seem certainly right. 
Wilcken said that the first column contained a discussion between the suitors, who 
had been given a period of thirty days in which to come toadecision. But Lavagnini 
rightly asks ‘che cosa st farebbero det trenta giorni ?’?? The reference to threats in 
column 2 surely implies that it was the suitors who had delivered an ultimatum, and 
that the thirty days were given to Chione and her advisers to enable them to decide 
which suitor to accept. Again, it was a very hazardous conjecture of Wilcken’s® to 
supply a proper name out of xp7 (3. 23), especially when it was known that the 
infinitive oxometv followed closely (3. 26). Lavagnini’s own theory’ is that we have 
three consecutive columns in the order 1, 3, 2; that columns 1 and 3 (including the 


1 Evoticorum Fragmenta Papyracea (Teubner, * Of. cit., p. gi. 
1922), pp. 25-27. 8 IIdvres d¢ FxOovro royitduev } 7 
2 Wilcken published as full an account of this dedjs abradv eae et atriay bot - 
Theban MS. as he could, together with such refer to the suitors and wdyres to the citizens 
columns of the text as he had transcribed in who felt that they were being unfairly deprived 
Egypt, in Archiv fir Papyrusforsch.1.(1900), pp. of their chance to win Chione’s hand: od puévra 
227 Sqq- — ye abrav ris érédua per’ éxelvous aireiy rip xépny 
3 Loc, ctt., p. 255. (2. 9-22). 
4 Wilcken, Joc. cit., p. 231 and p. 255. 9 Wilcken, Joc, cit., p. 256 (III. 23) and p. 262. 
5 [bid., p. 262. 10 Lavagnini, op. cit., pp. 92-94. 
6 Le Origini del romanzo greco, pp. 90-94. 
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fifteen missing lines at the end of 1) describe one scene—a meeting between Chione 
and her mother (her father is dead) in the presence of other advisers or slaves, in 
which they discuss how to make the best use of their thirty days’ respite. He 


assumes that Megamedes is Chione’s absent lover. Column 2, he says, follows . 


immediately upon the end of column 3; the scene changes from the meeting to the 
city, where rumours of the suitors’ threats have spread abroad and caused the 
indignation of the populace. A new scene with Chione as the central figure is just 
beginning when the column and the fragment come to an end.? 

To Lavagnini’s interpretation there are, I think, three decisive objections. 
First, it is surely impossible that Megamedes was Chione’s lover. The words airiay 
ovdeniay mapérxnke cor Meyapndns iva droXtrys aitév? must imply that Megamedes was 
an unwelcome suitor, to whom some pledge had been given and who had done 
nothing to deserve that it should be broken. That Chione’s mother or anyone 
closely connected with Chione should have spoken such words about the man of her 
choice is incredible. Secondly, both x.votvres (3. 4) and odro: (2. 1) imply that 
if Chione’s interlocutor was not a man, men were at any rate present and taking 
a part in the discussion. Lavagnini is forced to admit that people were present, but 
he seems to consider them mute spectators. Are the masculine forms justifiable on 
such an assumption?* Thirdly, by placing column 2 at the end he leaves no 
tolerable sense for the last words: 7 S5€ Xidvn wapa tis pytpds palovtoa TavTa ovK 
ért. .. .© His interpretation necessitates the presence of Chione at the discussion of 
columns 1 and 3. What, then, was there for her to learn from her mother? There 
is nothing in column 2, and Lavagnini asserts that this immediately follows column 3. 

I would therefore return to Wilcken’s order of the columns, but not to his 
interpretation. His assumption,® however, that Chione’s father was alive and took 
an active part in this section of the story seems undoubtedly correct. Lavagnini's 
arguments against it are not convincing.’ The threats of powerful suitors are as 
consistent with the existence of a king, if he was’ weak or old, as with his absence ; 
and, moreover, the actual words of the first column are in favour of Wilcken’s 
assumption. ‘The kingdom goes to her (presumably Chione) and her husband, 
Sudrep otrw xpi) BovAcver Oar NYN pas ws py petayvovai more SivacGa.’® This seems 
to imply that the kingdom will not immediately pass to the princess and her 
husband. But arrangements had to be made then, and it was the duty of the king 
and his counsellors to see that the princess did not contract a marriage of which they 
would have cause to repent when the time came for her to take over the reins 
of government. The first column, then, describes a scene in the king’s council 
chamber. The king has been importuned by the suitors for his daughter’s hand, and 
has with difficulty secured a respite of thirty days in which to come to a decision. 
Chione is not present. The discussion continues in the fifteen lost lines, and concludes 
with the word of which -oveav remains at the beginning of column 2. Then the 
scene shifts, the ordinary formula being used, otro: péy (i.e. the king and his 
councillors) joav rpi<s> r[o] repli ab] trav Bovrcver Gar * taxéws 82 Suehoirnce ava THY 


modkw amacav ... dyp[n xtA.1° The king and his friends continued to discuss their 


1 Otro: pév Foav mpdo<s> 7[y] repli abjrav 7 Lavagnini, op. cit., p. 91. He is actually 
Bovdever Oa is the transitional phrase (2. 1-3). attacking Garin’s theory. Garin (Stud. lial. di 
* 2. 62. 3 3. 7-10. fil. class. 17 [1909], Pp. 424, note 2) suggests that 
* According to Lavagnini nobody speaks  Chione’s father is the speaker in the first frag- 
except Chione and her mother, so that the ment. Whether he or one of his councillors is 
masculines refer to two women and a number __ actually speaking, Garin, I think, was right in 


of hypothetical and unimportant men. If one assuming that the king is at any rate present. 


of the speakers was a man the case would be 8 3. 5-9. 
different. 9 I agree with Wilcken that columns 1 and 2 
5 2. 22-24. stood side by side on the same page. 


€ Wilcken, Joc. cit., p. 256. 10 2, 1-7. 
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position, but meanwhile the story became known throughout the city—the story, 
that is, of the insolence and threats of the suitors. 

At the end of the column another character is introduced—Chione. The story 
which was spreading over the city reached Chione through her mother, and she no 
longer . . ., but there the column breaks off. Judging from Greek Romance as 
a whole, and remembering as an example the character of Semiramis in the Ninus 
Fragments,! we may assume that Chione was a victim of extreme maidenly modesty. 
May we not conjecture that she had not yet ventured to tell her parents that she 
had a lover ; that the missing words of this and the whole of the next column told 
how, no longer daring to conceal her passion, she went to her father and put her case 
before him? The interview between them is well on its way when column 3 opens 
with the word -yay%5ns, which is obviously the last part of the name Meyayzjdns, the 
Me- being the last letters in the preceding column. Who, then, was Megamedes? 
According to my interpretation Chione’s father is here speaking: seis 8& péxpe viv 
mdvTa KdAwv xivovvres, ws eimeiv, oddév eri cwrnpiav vevorjKapev, airiav § ovdepiav 
maperxnke cor Meyapndns iva drodirys aitév, dete Suadoyifov ri Spacréov Huiv, éya pev 
yap amopo.? It may be inferred that he has built his hopes upon Megamedes, to 
whom he had betrothed his daughter, perhaps against her will, and whose arrival 
was expected at any time.* For this reason he had tried to temporize, and he had, 
as is shown by fragment 1, been given thirty days’ grace. But the revelation of his 
daughter upset his plans, Megamedes instead of being a friend in his trouble will 
be a new enemy when he finds himself robbed, without just cause, of his betrothed, 
His coming will be to be dreaded instead of desired. The king, therefore, is 
perplexed, and turns to his daughter for advice, since he is helpless. Chione may 
well have intimated that she could always die, which, though typical of the heroine 
of a Greek Romance,’ is not in the circumstances very helpful. Her father, 
therefore, rather impatiently breaks in again® xpi [Se] ovdev [rpdrepov 7%]? Kai drws 
evo xnpoves yevnOy oKxomeiv—' We must consider nothing before the possible means 
whereby things may turn out becomingly.’ The next clause, which is introduced by 
yap, must have given his reasons, but the column ends, and there are no traces 
of the next. 

It will be noticed that, while I take the columns in Wilcken’s order, I do not 
consider that column 3 belongs to an altogether different part of the story. It seems 
to me that the two pages acquired by Wilcken were consecutive, and that, if 
columns 1 and 2 stood side by side on the flesh side of one sheet, column 3 was the 
outside column on the sheet immediately opposite, for a book was constructed so that 
flesh (or smooth) side faced flesh and hair (or rough) side faced hair alternately.*® 
Since Wilcken only copied what was written on the flesh sides, if the pages were 
consecutive, his three columns would all have been visible together when the book 
was opened at the right page. Iam of the opinion that the contents of the inside 
column of the second page would have been sufficient to bind 1 and 2 to 3 in 
the way that I have indicated; and I assume that Wilcken copied three out of four 
consecutive columns, missing out the third—that is, the first on the second page. 


1 Ninus fragments A IV. 20 to V. 36; cf. 2.1.6, etc.; Heliod., p. 7. 29-30 (Bekker). 


Heliod. X. 18-21, 20 and 33. 6 3. 23-26. 
2 3. 2-13. ? IIpérepov 4% is my proposal; for other sug- 
3 TIpocdéxiudss éorw (3. 1-2). gestions see critical notes in Evot. Fragm. Pap., 
4 Ei pw) SuvdueOa fv wer’ add\fjrkwy... [dwo- p.26. There is room for nine letters. 

Oviioxew Td | TeXevTaiov Huliy | dworelwerat (3. 17-23). 8 Cf. Wilcken, Joc. cit., pp. 231-232, Gardt- 


The introduction of the word dro@vjcxew insome hausen, Griechische Paldographie I. (1911), p. 158; 
form is due to Wilamowitz (Hermes XLIV. [1909], | Maunde Thompson, Introd. to Gr. and Lat, Pal., 
pp. 464-466) and Lavagnini. P. 54. 

5 E.g. Charito 3. 7.6; Xen. of Eph. I, 11. 5, 
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For the date of the story there is no external evidence. The Chione Fragments 


were written in the same hand as the Charito, and this, according to Wilcken, was 


of the seventh century.! But that, of course, gives no indication as to the date of 


composition. In the absence of external evidence it is only possible to make a guess 
founded on the contents, These, as far as they go, make it likely that the story was 
a typical romance of the developed form. The characters are not historical, and, 
according to my interpretation, there are secret lovers, unwelcome suitors, and every 
occasion for making the chief characters run away from home and for subjecting 
them to the usual dangers and adventures. For it would appear that the fragments 
that we have belong to the beginning of the story.2 They may well describe the 
opening situation, which shows the lovers in an impossible position, which would 
naturally lead to their flight, and so enable the author to introduce all the tricks 
of his trade. But Greek Romance in its developed form probably spread over at 
least two and perhaps three centuries—from Charito (c. 100 a.p.*), and possibly 
earlier, to Achilles Tatius (c. 300 a.p.°)—so that the Chione story might have been 
written any time between the beginning of the first and the end of the third 
centuries 4,D. However, since it is coupled with, it Charito is not unreasonable 
to guess that it belongs to approximately the same date, and to place it provisionally 
in the first or early second centuries. 
R. M. RatTTensury. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDs. 


1 Loc. cit., pp. 228-229. 3 Cf. Wilcken, Joc. cit., p. 263. 

2 One of the tendencies of Greek Romance € Cf. Calderini, Le avventure di Cherea e¢ Cal- 
seems to have been to develop out of romantic Jiroe, p. 226; and for arguments based on in- 
history (Alexander Romance and Ninus Romance) ternal evidence, cf. Somid, Pauly-Wissowa III. 
into romantic fiction (Charito, Heliodorus, 2168-9. 

Achilles Tatius); cf. Ludvikovsky, Recky Roman 5 Cf. Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrh. Pap. X., 
Dobrodruiny, pp. 34 ff. p. 135. 


CONJECTURES ON SOME PASSAGES IN GREEK 
POETRY. 


I. 


HERMESIANAX, ap. Athen. 599B, |. 91=Collectanea Alexandrina p. too. This 
is a locus desperatus; but since the reviewer of Collectanea Alexandrina in the Classical 
Review, XXXIX., p. 192, accepts the idea which underlay my conjecture eferpv¢nee, 
I think of adding to it ovdapyivdv re, which is suggested by Schweighaeuser’s ovdapcvijv. 
The line will thus run : ovdapivov 7’ eLerpvpyce Biov ‘uitam uilem deliciis consumpsit.’ 
Hesychius has: ovdapuvds * ovdévos Adyou aids eore * Bpaxvs * evreAijs. 

II. 


Aeschylus, frag. Nauck 26, [dv@pwroedés Onpiov idari ovfav]=Collectanea Alexan- 
dvina, p. 190 (where Onpiov and dare should have been transposed), We hardly 
should expect a Scazon here, and the line could be made into an iambic by reading 
gu(av vde, a form of the dative which appears in Hesiod, Opera 61 (although it should 
not be retained in Theognis 961). But Dindorf’s view, that the line is a gram- 
marian’s note explaining a line of Aeschylus which has been lost, is preferable. 
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IIT. 


Euripides, Bacchae 135: 
nds év dperv, Grav €x Oidowv Spopaiwy tery weddoe (Murray’s text). 

The right reading may perhaps be dos... 6s dv, an example of a construction 
which is common in Euripides, like Phoentssae 509: dvavépia yap, rs rréov doris 
drokécas tovAacgov €Aafe. In Kihner-Blass, ii., 2, pp. 441-442, is a complete list, 
which includes ten instances from Euripides, five from Thucydides, and two from 
Aristophanes. That fine scholar Musgrave got as far as dos, but with érav, and 
R. Gompf conjectured és dv, but with 7dvs. 


IV. 
Alcaeus, fr. 39, Bergk PLG*, fr. 94 Diehl: 


"AvOe kai oxdAvpos * vov S€ yivarkes puapwraracr 
Aéwro. 8 dvdpes, ewet kai xepadav kai ydova Leipios 
aces. 

It is difficult to believe that in the charming sketch of midsummer in which 
these lines occur, Alcaeus wrote as above at the end of the first line: prapwrarac in 
the ordinary sense of ‘ blood-stained,’ ‘ polluted’ is surely impossible here; and if it 
is to stand, it must have a more colloquial meaning such as is found in 6 puapé with 
Plato. But there are no instances of this use apart from the vocative; and even 
here it would make no clear contrast with Aérro: J dvdpes. Perhaps the reading 
should be qiapwrara, ‘plump.’ But we are met by a difficulty. Alcaeus’ lines are 
plainly modelled upon Hesiod, Of. 582 sqq., juos 8¢ oxdAupds 7’ avOei.. . paxAdraras 
S¢ yuvaixes, dpavporaro: S€ tow avdpes xtA., and prapwrarac must be older than Pliny, 
who in N.H. XXII. 43 attributes certain medicinal properties to the oxéAvpos (with- 
out reason, a high botanical authority assures me) ; and who quite unjustifiably calls 
Hesiod and Alcaeus to testify that for the purpose it is mixed with wine. 

If one reads both Hesiod and Alcaeus carefully, it will be seen that the words 
of neither bear the implication which Pliny puts upon them; and certainly not 
Hesiod’s words, for three lines intervene between the mention of the oxdAvpos and 
yuvaikes... avépes. In fact, the mention of oKoAvpos is just a mark of time in his 
calendar, on which subject see Mair’s Hesiod, p. 149: first the swallows come (Op. 
568), (March), then the snails begin to crawl (April), and the farmer must begin to 
prepare for his grain harvest; then the blooming of the oxéAvpos (June), which 
Theophrastus expressly says is oyav07s (for most flowers bloom earlier). What 
Alcaeus has done is to soften the coarseness of the passage which he has utilized ; 
and as he softened Hesiod’s adgavpéraro: into Aérrot, so he has softened payxAdraras 
to the opposite. 

J. U. Powe t. 


St. JoHn’s COLLEGE, OxForp. 











NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE FOURTH 
CENTURY. 


I. Tue RxeErTRA oF EPITADEUS, 


In the opinion of Aristotle! and Plutarch? the growth of Jatifundia and conse- 
quent decline of the citizen population at Sparta were due to the absence of 
restrictions on gifts and bequests of land. According to Plutarch this freedom of gift 
and bequest, so far as it applied to the xAjpo: or entailed estates, was introduced by 
the pytpa of an ephor named Epitadeus, who removed the ban on gift and bequest 
imposed by Lycurgus. 

We need not discuss. here whether Epitadeus and his pyjzpa are historical, or 
whether the results ascribed to these were in reality due to the old restriction on gifts 
and bequests gradually becoming a dead letter.* In view of the fact that the name 
Epitadeus at Sparta was borne by at least one historical personage,‘ it seems prefer- 
able to accept the pyrpa as historical;° but this question is of minor importance. 
The points that most require consideration are (1) what was the date of the pyrpa, 
and (2) what was its purpose? 

1, On the authority of Plutarch it is usually believed that the ban on gifts and 
bequests was removed shortly after the end of the Peloponnesian War.® This, 
however, is not a necessary or even a likely conclusion from what he says. His 
argument runs as follows: (i.) Sparta was sound until after the Peloponnesian War, 
when gold and silver came pouring in, (ii.) Nevertheless the social system held 
firm so long as Lycurgus’ entail on the xAjpo. was maintained. (iii.) Eventually 
Epitadeus removed the restriction on gifts and bequests, with disastrous results.’ 
Thus Plutarch implies that there was a gap, and perhaps a considerable one, between 
the time when Sparta gathered in the spoils of the Peloponnesian War and the 
enactment of the pzpa. 

Again, such statistics as we possess concerning the population of Sparta do not 
suggest that its decline was accelerated as early as c. 400 B.c.; they indicate that the 
really catastrophic period of depopulation set in during the second half of the fourth 
century, and that the curve did not attain its steepest gradient until after the time of 
Aristotle.® 

Lastly, the removal of the ban on gifts and bequests was such an important 
innovation that it requires some considerable change in the Spartans’ mode of life to 
explain it. At the beginning of the fourth century no change of sufficient importance 
took place: as Plutarch explains, the influx of gold and silver did not radically alter 
the social system. On the other hand, as Professor A. J. Toynbee has pointed out, 
the whole basis of Spartan life was altered when the revolt of Messene (370 B.c.) 


® See especially E. Cavaignac, Klio 1912 
pp. 267-272. In Aristotle’s time Sparta had 
3 So Ed. Meyer, Forschungen I. p. 258 n. 3. nearly 1,000 hoplites, i.e. citizens with a x)jpos ; 
* Thucydides IV. 8, 31, 38. in the days of King Agis IV. the numbers had 
5 The pjrpa may have been a judicial pro- sunk to about Ioo, 
nouncement rather than an act of the Apella. As modern scholars have pointed out, the 
Cf. G. Glotz, Histoive grecque I. p. 366. decline of population was partly due to other 
6 So recently Busolt-Swoboda, Griechische causes than the f7rpa, e.g. the tendency of the 
Staatsaltertumer II. pp. 635 and 636 n. I. Spartans to sterility. (Glotz, of. cit., pp. 367-8. 
7 Agis 5. 1-2. 


1 Politics II. 6. 12704, 1. 18 sqq. 
2 Agis 5. 2. 
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deprived the Spartans of one half of the rents from their xAjpo, and the compensa- 
tion which they found in foreign mercenary service rendered them independent of the 
other half. 

It appears, then, that the date of the fjyrpa falls somewhere near the middle of 
the fourth century B.c. 

2. Professor Toynbee suggests that the purpose of the jyrpa was to induce 
enriched soldiers of fortune to return to Sparta and invest their gains in Laconian 
land. It is perhaps no serious objection to this theory that the returned soldiers 
could hardly have attracted gifts of land without making gifts of money in return: 
such fictitious sales no doubt were common enough under the new fyrpa.2 But the 
numbers of those who returned from mercenary service with well-lined pockets 
cannot have been considerable. Such land as they required should have been easy 
to obtain by ordinary purchase in the territory of the Perioeci or among the freehold 
estates of the moAcrix}) xwépo, without encroaching upon the xAjpo. The true 
explanation probably is, not that a few wanted to acquire xAjpo on their return 
home, but that many wanted to get rid of them when they started out, To a Spartan 
on mercenary service abroad a xAjnpos could be of little use, and his natural course 
would be to pass it on to some one else, especially if he could (in effect, if not in 
form) make a price for it. The frpa therefore was not a cunning device by which 
the moneyed Spartans coaxed the poorer citizens out of their xAjpor, but a popular 
measure which the poorer Spartans no doubt originated. 

Similarly there is no need to detect a deep-laid scheme in the accumulation of 
Spartan land in the hands of heiresses:* the desire to entice an occasional returned » 
‘nabob’ with such bait would hardly account for the concentration of two-fifths of 
the zoA:tix}) xeépa in the hands of women.‘ Is this not simply the result of all the 
male heirs of many Spartan families being killed in action, whether on home or 
foreign service, or settling down in foreign lands if they survived their term of duty ?°® 


II. THe AFFAIR OF AMPHISSA. 


The chronology of the events that led up to Philip’s seizure of Elatea was fixed 
by Grote and Schaefer as follows: 


Spring 339 B.c.: Aeschines lays information against the Locrians of Amphissa at the 
Amphictionic Council. 

Early summer 339 B.c.: A special meeting of the Council decrees a military execu- 
tion against the Locrians. 

Summer 339 B.c. : An expedition under Cottyphus of Pharsalus makes an ineffectual 
attempt to coerce the Locrians. 

Autumn 339 B.c.: The Amphictionic Council invites Philip to chastise the Locrians. 

c. November 339 B.c.: Philip seizes Elatea. 


An alternative time-table was drawn up some twenty years ago by Kromayer.° 
This scholar began by arguing that the seizure of Elatea took place as early as 
September, i.e. before the autumn meeting of the Amphictionic Council, and was thus 
led on to date back the meeting at which Aeschines distinguished himself from spring 
339 to autumn 340 B.C. 

More recently the older system of dating has been in part restored by Beloch, 
who has shown convincingly that the seizure of Elatea took place after the autumn 


impressed by the large numbers who were 
described as ‘only sons.’ It will be interesting 
to trace the effects of these war-losses on the 
distribution of property in this country. 

6 Antike Schlachtfelder 1. pp. 172-187. 


1 7.H.S., 1913, pp. 272-3. 

2 Cf. Meyer, op. cit., p. 258. 

3 Toynbee, loc. cit., p. 273. 

4 Aristotle, Joc. cit., 1. 23. 

5 Those who followed the casualty records of 
British officers during the war will have been 
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meeting of the Amphictionic Council." Nevertheless Beloch has retained the date 
proposed by Kromayer for the first session of Council, and has brought up some 
fresh arguments in its favour. (i.) From De Corona, § 149, it may be inferred that 
Aeschines delivered his attack on the Locrians as soon as he took up his appoint- 
ment as Pylagorus at Delphi. Now the Athenian appointments to the Amphictionic 
synods ran from autumn toautumn. Therefore Aeschines’ historic speech was made 
at the autumn session. (ii.) Aeschines (In Ctestph. § 115) mentions that two of his 
fellow-deputies from Athens missed the session in question because of an attack of 
fever. This suggests a date in autumn rather than in spring. 

The crux of the problem, therefore, is whether the first Amphictionic Council 
was held in spring or in autumn. : 

Now (i.) the relevant words of Demosthenes run as follows: ws d€ 73 rijs ToAws 
afiwpa AaBav adixer’ eis tovs ’Audixtriovas, ravra TAAN’ adeis Kai rapidwv eréepacvev ed’ 
ois é€uurOwOn, Kai Adyous . . . avvGeis, «7.4. This merely means that Aeschines 
neglected his other duties as Pylagorus and concentrated on mischief-making at the 
expense of the Locrians. But Aeschines, however eager for mischief, would have to 
wait until the opportunity for mischief presented itself. For all that Demosthenes 
says to the contrary, we may quite well suppose that Aeschines lay low at his first 
Council (autumn 340), and reserved his display of eloquence for the second meeting 
(spring 339). Demosthenes’ text in fact proves nothing either way. 

(ii.) Autumn no doubt is the worst, but it is not the only season for fever. 
Malaria, once it has caught you, never leaves you free for long. Beloch’s second 
argument therefore at most creates a slight prejudice in favour of the autumn date. 

(iii.) The system of Kromayer and Beloch is difficult to reconcile with the 
detailed account of proceedings at Delphi which Aeschines gives ([n Ctesiph. 
§§ 107-129). 

According to Aeschines the Amphictionic deputies after hearing his grand 
speech were all agog to take immediate action against the Locrians. On the very 
next day they attempted to demolish the properties erected by the culprits on the 
Crisaean plain ; and on the day after they convoked an Amphictionic Ecclesia (i.e. a 
mass meeting of all citizens from constituent states who happened to be present at 
Delphi), which instructed the Council not to wait for its next normal session, but to 
convoke a special meeting to arrange for a military execution (§§ 122-4). It is clear 
from this narrative that events moved very rapidly after the first meeting of Council. 
Therefore if this session was held in autumn 340, one would expect that the ensuing 
special session was convened but a few weeks after, and in any case before the end 
of 340 B.c. But according to Aeschines (§ 128) the special meeting took place while 
Philip was ‘among the Scythians,’ i.e. in the spring or, more probably, the early 
summer of 339 B.c. Now Beloch admits that the synod at which the Amphictiones 
decreed a mobilization against the Locrians belongs to 339 B.c., and he does not 
venture to date it back beyond March or thereabouts.? But this leaves an intolerably 
large gap between the two Amphictionic sessions, and entirely stultifies the impetuous 
haste of the deputies after the first council. 

On balance, therefore, it appears preferable to restore the older chronology in 
its entirety. 

III. PuHitip anD THERMOPYLAE. 
On Philip’s policy in regard to the pass of Thermopylae the new Didymus 
papyrus has shed both fresh light and fresh darkness. The relevant passage 
1 Griechische Geschichte (second edition) III.2. was a supernumerary one, and not a normal 
pp. 295-8. spring meeting convened at a somewhat earlier 
2 From Aeschines’ In Ctesiph. § 124 (yngigfovra date, as Beloch takes it. But the point is 
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(col. 10 1. 37 sqq.) runs as follows: PiAdxopos F brs Adw ports Pirewros avTyy 
(sc. rpv Nixacav) éxéAevoe tpds OnBaiwv drosodjvac Saris exryns Hyori 
Tov Tporov TrouTrovye PirAimmov b€ katarkaPovros "EAdraav nai Kurivioyv 
Kai mper Pers méuwavros eis OnBas Oetrradrov, Ainaver, AirwrGv, AodrAdrwv, POwrav Kat 
adfcovvtros Nixacav Adxpots rapadsd6var rapa rd ddypa Tov ’Apdixriover, 
nv brd Pirirrov dpovpovpéevny, Gr Exeivos ev TevOaus Hv, ex Badrsdvres 
rovs ppovpods abrot xaretxov of OnPaior, tovros pév drexpivavro, K.T.Ar. 
Two of the new statements contained herein may be accepted without hesitation, 
viz. that in summer 339 the Thebans expelled Philip’s garrison from Nicaea 
(50 stades east of Thermopylae), and that in the subsequent autumn Philip circum- 
vented Nicaea by taking the road up the Asopus valley to Cytinium and down the 
Cephissus valley to Elatea.1. On the other hand, a difficulty arises out of the state- 
ment about Philip’s embassy to Thebes. 

Didymus’ version of events implies that Philip, having made Thermopylae 
virtually untenable for the Thebans by his occupation of Elatea, proposed its transfer 
to the (Opuntian) Locrians as a compromise between his claims and those of Thebes. 
This arrangement would be quite in keeping with Philip’s diplomatic methods. But 
there are several objections to his account. 

(i.) Aeschines, In Ctesiph, § 140: ered) Pidurros avrav (sc. Tov OnBaiwv) ddeAdpevos 
Nixatav Oerradois rapédwe, Kai Tov rédepov . .. ernye Sia THS Pwxidos ex’ 
avras tas OnBas, kai 7d TeXevraiov ’EXarelav karardaBaov exapaxwoe . . . EvTavP Ady... . 
vpets eEnAGere. It it clear from the context that all the events here set forth belong 
to one and the same crisis, viz. that which culminated in Philip’s seizure of Elatea. 
Philip’s offer to the Thessalians therefore is not the one which he made in 346-5 B.c. 
(Demosthenes, Philippic II. § 22), but a repetition of the same in 339 B.c., after the 
expulsion or retreat of the Theban garrison from Nicaea. Here, then, we have a 
direct conflict of evidence between Didymus, or rather Philochorus, who states that 
Nicaea was offered to the Locrians, and Aeschines, according to whom it was to be 
restored to the Thessalians. Now Aeschines had no object in falsifying this part of 
his story, and he made his statement in 330 B.Cc., i.e. only nine years after the events 
in question. On this point, therefore, his authority is greater than that of Philo- 
chorus, who wrote some fifty years later. 

(ii.) The summons which the Amphictiones sent to Philip in autumn 339 was at 
the instigation of the Thessalians (De Corona § 151), who thus put Philip under 
obligation to themselves. Under these conditions Philip could hardly have under- 
taken to ignore their claim on Nicaea in favour of the Locrians. 

(iii.) Didymus virtually refutes himself in stating that Philip’s mission to Thebes 
was supported by a Thessalian delegation. It is incredible that Thessalian spokes- 
men should have gone to Thebes to advocate the Locrian claims against those of 
their own country. On the other hand, if Philip’s purpose to restore Nicaea to the 
Thessalians, the appearance of Thessalian envoys at Thebes explains itself. Thus 
Didymus confirms Aeschines’ statement against his own. The alleged offer of 
Nicaea to the Locrians may therefore be regarded as unhistorical.? 

Another problem is set by the words @:Airrov dgiovvros Nixatav rwapadiddvas 7 a pa 


1 The key position on the Asopus road at pylae, cf. Dittenberger, Syiloge (third edition), 
Heraclea was in Macedonian hands in 3228.c, No. 220. 
(Diodorus 18, 11) ; and from the fact that since * F. Stahlin (Kio V. 70-1) in a short note 
344 B.c. the two Malian votes on the Amphic- suggests that we should read dgioivros Nixasavy 
tionic Council were distributed between Lamia OQerraXois wapadidéva. Buta few lines above 
and Heraclea we may infer that Heraclea by we read Adxpors ®iwros atrhy éxédevoer 
then had passed into Philip’scontrol. (F.Stahlin dwodo@jva:. The mistake therefore cannot be 
in Pauly-Wissowa VIII. 1. cols, 426-7.) emended away. 
For Philip’s previous fortifications at Thermo- 
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Td Soypa tov ’Audixriovwv, It seems prima facie unlikely that Philip, who in 339 B.c. 
entered Central Greece as the executive agent of the Amphictiones, should have 
flouted their decisions as Didymus describes. Still more strange is it that deputies 
from the Thessalians, Aenianes, Dolopes, and Phthiotae, all of whom had seats on the 
Amphictionic Council, should have aided Philip in destroying its authority. It is 
probable that here too Didymus (or Philochorus) was at fault; or else that the writer 
of the papyrus substituted rapd for xard.™ 

A third question arises out of the words 1d ddypa rav ’Apdixridvwv. To what 
occasion does this refer? Possibly to the general settlement of Central Greece after 
the Sacred War;? but the allusion might equally well be to the autumn session of 
339 B.c. Previous to this meeting, Nicaea had been seized by the Thebans, and it is 
not unlikely that at the ensuing Amphictionic session, which was under Thessalian 
influence, the Thebans should have been ordered to relinquish their prey. 


IV. THe SacrRED BAND OF THE CARTHAGINIANS. 


In their campaigns against Timoleon and Agathocles the Carthaginians 
employed a body of citizen troops known as the tepds Aoxos.* This was a picked 
force of some 2,500 men equipped in heavy armour.* In battle it was posted at the 
critical point of the front, where defeat meant destruction.° 

The heavy accoutrement of this corps suggests a general likeness to a Greek 
hoplite phalanx, the name Sacred Band a more special affinity with a famous Theban 
unit. Like its Carthaginian namesake, the Theban Sacred Band was a select 
company ; it won the battles of Tegea and Leuctra and was cut down to the last 
man at Chaeroneia.® 

Were these resemblances more than fortuitous? Some light is thrown on this 
problem by an inscription of the period following upon Leuctra, in which the 
Boeotian federation confers rpofevia upon ‘ Nobas son of Axiuba the Carthaginian.’? 
This decree clearly implies the presence of Theban visitors at Carthage. But the 
object of this visit can hardly have been commercial, for there is no evidence and no 
likelihood of trade relations between Carthage and Thebes; still less can it have been 
religious. The most probable explanation is that Nobas gave hospitality to a 
military mission, which had been sent to organize the Punic army. That the 
Carthaginians sometimes called in Greek instructors is known from the famous case 
of the Spartan Xanthippus in the First Punic War.®° That they should have applied 
to Thebes of all Greek states after the battle of Leuctra is not surprising. Further- 
more, if the mission went out, say, between 370 and 367 B.c., which is a not unlikely 


1 Cf, Stahlin, ad loc., P. Foucart (Mémoires de 310 8.c. the Sacred Band may have been below 
l’ Académie des Inscriptions, vol. 38, pp. 207-8), and _ strength, for in the previous campaign in Sicily 
G. Glotz (Bull. Corr. Hellénique, 1909, p. 532) the casualties among the citizen troops of Car- 
defend the reading wapd; but they ignore’ thage had been heavy (Diod. 19. 106). 
Stahlin’s objections. 5 It was completely cut up at the Crimisus 
2 So Stahlin and Foucart, ad loc. (Diod. 16. 80. 4) and at Tunes (20. 12.7). We 
3 Diodorus 16. 80. 4; 20. 10. 6; 20, 11. 1; May perhaps recognize the Sacred Band in the 


20. 12. 3 and 7; Piw.arch, Pelopidas 20. 3. 

4 For their equipment, cf. Plutarch, T7tmo- 
leon 27. 3; 28. 1 and 3; 29.2. A select corps: 19, 108. 6). 
Diod. 16. 80. 4; 20. 12. 3. At the battle of the 6 Plutarch, Pelopidas 18. 1 and 5; 19. 3-4; 
Crimisus it numbered 2,500 (Diod. 16. 80. 4). 23.2. : 
At the battle of Tunes (310 B.c.) Agathocles put 7 1.G. VII. 2407; Dittenberger, Sy/loge (third 
only 1,000 men into line against it, but the edition), No. 179. 
Syracusan general only had some 15,000 men in 8 Polybius I. 32-33. 
all against the 40,000 of the Carthaginians. In 


311 B.C. (of ray Kapyndovlwy émipavéorara: Diod. 


corps which saved the battle of Ecnomus in-.. 
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date,* we may also detect a political object in its visit, for at that time the Thebans 
had an interest in strengthening the hands of Carthage against Dionysius I. of 
Syracuse, so as to keep him employed in Sicily and prevent him from sending 


reinforcements to Sparta. 


If this conclusion is correct, we may see in Nobas’ guests the makers of the 


Carthaginian tepds Aoyos. 


The Sacred Band of the Thebans was a standing force and had a common mess 
on the Cadmea.? Whatever its origin, the iepds Adyos of Carthage was almost 
certainly a regular corps and would no doubt have its own ovociria, Herein we may 
find the explanation of Aristotle’s statement: éxec 52 (1) Kapyndev) raparAjowu ty 
Aakwvixy woAteig Ta ovocitia TOV Eraipiav Tois Pidiriows.2 W.L, Newman argued 
from the analogy with Sparta that the Punic ovocizia (i.) comprised the whole citizen 
body, (ii.) were designed to promote efficiency in war.‘ The latter conclusion is no 
doubt correct; but the former is plainly untenable, for a rigid system of messes 
would be utterly impracticable in a large mercantile town with a floating population, 
and the Carthaginian citizen body as a whole was very poorly trained for war.5 In 
all probability the svoairia to which Aristotle alludes were those of the Sacred Band. 


1 The editor of 1.G. VII, argues that the 
‘Nobas’ inscription was of similar date to 
I.G. VII. 2408, because two of the boeotarchs 
mentioned in the former recur in the latter, and 
that J.G. VII. 2408 belongs to 364-3 B.c. because 
two other boeotarchs mentioned therein (Male- 
cidas and Diogeiton) were the generals who 
avenged Pelopidas’ death in autumn 364 (Plu- 


M. Cary. 


tarch, Pelopidas 35. 1). The inference is not 
conclusive, for boeotarchs were re-eligible; but 
both inscriptions plainly belong to the sixties, 

2 Plutarch, Pelopidas 18. 1. 

* Politics If. 8. 1272b, 1. 32. 

* The Politics of Aristotle Il, p. 362. 

° S. Gsell, Histoire de l'Afrique du Nord II. 
PP. 344 Sqq. 


MEROPS ALIAEQOVE VOLVCRES. 


In his last ‘Gleanings from Glossaries’ (C.Q., XX. 105, 1926) Lindsay quotes, 
and ascribes in part to Donatus, the Servian scholium on Verg. G. IV. 14: meropes 
rusticae tbarbarost appellant . .. sunt autem uirides earum pennae, et uocantur 


apiastrae quia apes comedunt. 


Lindsay obelizes barbaros, ‘ because there is no other record of birds called by 
this name, except Probus’ scholium: Meropes dicuntur aues quas in Italia uocant 
barbaros, etc.’ After quoting the Berne scholium, ‘Meropes tGalbeolij, ut putat 
Tranquillus,’ and Isidore’s statement, ‘Meropes, eosdem et fgaulosf,’ Lindsay 
comes to the conclusion that these latter words ‘must, each of them, contain a 
portion of the truth. And is not the whole truth that Donatus wrote ga/dus or 
galuus ??> He goes on to say: ‘ Now I hope that someone with more courage will 
say: The barbaros of Servius Danielis and of Probus on Georg. IV. 14 is a corruption 
of galbos.’ For my part, I take my courage in both hands and assert that it is 


nothing of the kind. 


Barbaros is doubtless corrupt; and if the original word be not lost beyond 
recovery, we had best look for it among the names properly applied to the same 


bird. We read in Albertus Magnus (VI. 1): ‘Similiter autem (pico uiridi) auis quam 
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Obarcham greci uocant; ouat in foramine terrae quod facit et construit rostro suo: 
aut forte factum inuenit.’ There can be no doubt that this bird is identical with 
Merops, the bee-eater, though I am far from sure that the name given was used by 
Greeks—unless perhaps in Magna Graecia. 

In Giglioli’s invaluable list of Bird-names in Italian dialects, we find as one of 
the many vernacular names of the bee-eater Absargiu, recorded from Sardinia ; it is a 
variant, or an alternative spelling, of Albertus’s Obarcha, Another name, Aparuolo, is 
used down in the Abruzzi, and has variants of its own, such as Apaluoro, in Sicily ; 
and near to one or other of these we may set the Spanish Abejaruco and Portuguese 
Abelharuco. That these names of the dee-eater are all connected with apis seems 
obvious ; I take it for certain that Afaruolo (qu. Apiarulu’) is a diminutive form from 
A piarius, and is an alternative name to the known Lat. Apiastva. Absargiu is not very 
far from the ordinary Italian equivalent of Lat. apfiarius, viz. apiajo ; if we want to 
know more about its precise mode of formation we must leave it to an expert in 
Italian dialects to explain. 

I feel sure that in this group of words, and by no means in galbus or galgulus, do 
we find the lost word we are looking for: to which lost word we have now drawn 
near enough for a conjectural or provisional restoration of Donatus’s gloss: ‘ Meropes 
rustici Aptarios [s. Abtargiu’] appellant.’ 

Round the word Merops there is apt to hang some suggestion of speech, though 
it is more than likely that, as a bird-name, its root is quite a different one. We 
have, for instance, the story of the giants ‘qui Meropes dicti sunt, id est, diuersarum 
uocum homines’; and of Mount Merops, where Echo answered in a foreign tongue ; 
and Probus’ scholium itself goes on to say: ‘aues...quarum uox quia multiplex 
capit partitionem uocis, meropes appellantur graece,’ etc. I should not wonder at 
all if this supposed connection of Merops with the idea of speech had helped to lead 
scribe or scholiast astray into the blunder and corruption—‘ apiarios—barbaros.’ 

As to Isidore’s gaulos, Suetonius’ galbeoli, and the galucis of the bilingual gloss, 
the last was properly applied to the oriole (yAwpoorpovGiov), and so, seemingly, the 
other two ought also to have been. We may obelize them as much as we please, as 
araé Aeyopeva. and as dubious words ; but I should stop short of dragging them into 
my cave to chop or stretch them. Lindsay would write galuus for galucis, galuos 
again for gauwlos; he seems to consider galbuli (in Martial) more correct than galbr, 
and looks upon galgus and galgulus as ‘the two names of the golden oriole.’ May I 
suggest that in olden days there may have been just as many variant names of the 
golden oriole as there are nowadays; and we find that garbe, sgarbe, garbeo, galben, 
galbedro, sgalbeder, gravolo, gogolo, govo, galenu, galinu, etc., are only a few, only one 
group among several, of the names in actual use for this bird in modern Italy. I 
begin to think it not at all impossible that gau/us may have been in use side by side 
with galuus, galbula with galgula, and again with galbeola or galbeolus, and so on. 


D’Arcy W, THompPSON. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 
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"AZMENO® OR “ASMENO® ? 


PRINTED texts of Greek authors reflect a divergence of opinion, some giving 
do pevos, others acpevos. Only dopevos is correct, and it was never called in question 
until Usener (Neue Jahrb. 1865, 255) drew attention to the spelling dopevos in the 
Bodleian MS. (Clarkianus 39) of Plato and in the Paris MS. (A) of the same author. 
He was followed by Schanz, who gave dowevos in his editions of Platonic dialogues. 

K. Lehrs, in a review of Schanz written in 1876 (now in his Kleine Schriften 
p. 268), protested, and pointed to ov« dopevn Eur. Med. 924, 167’ dopévors Eur. Phoen. 
1045, and ror’ dopevoe Soph. Phil. 271. He also drew attention to the occurrence 
of agpevos (as well as dopevos) in the Clarkianus, but conceded that dopevos was 
probably intended by the scribe. In the third place he cited the explanation of 
do pevos in Eur. Med. offered by Tzetzes (Anecd. Oxon. 3. 358), namely that it is Aeolic 
or Ionic—an impossible explanation, but a testimony to the belief that acpevos had a 
smooth breathing. 

a: The case for aopevos, although judgment seems often to have been given against 
it, is even stronger than Lehrs made it appear. He overlooked a piece of gram- 
matical doctrine which is found in three places and is clearly worth more than the 
note of Tzetzes: (1) Schol. B. Jd, XIV. 108: dopevy] ard rijs opévos peroyis yéyovev 
dvopa. dOev kai 7d rvevpa jpemrar, (2) Schol. T. l.c.: dopevp|ard ris jopevos peroyxis 
évopa yéeyovev, 1d jee < 7d > wvevpa. (3) Scholia on Dionysius Thrax, p. 402. 17 
Hilg. : rod dopevos euavpwOn 6 rovos, 6 xpovos, Td Tvevpa, HOw, Hopar, Hopéevos, dopevos. 
The author of this doctrine believed that aopevos was originally the Perf. Part. Passive 
of 46. This belief is shared not only by Tzetzes l.c., but also by Choerob. in Theod. 
II. p. 316. 9 H., and the sources underlying Eiym. Magn. 155. 29, Etym. Gud. 515. 
19-23, and in modern times by Usener I.c., Kihner- Blass, Grech. Gramm. I. § 22. 10 

Boisacq Dict. Etym. ; the modern substitution of avéavw for 76 is a minor change. 
But he knew also that dopevos had a smooth breathing, and sought (unsuccessfully) 
to explain it. Of his successors only Tzetzes seems to have continued the search ; 

the others either say nothing about the breathing or assert (in modern times) that it 

was rough, 

The evidence of the Clarkianus and Parisinus A of Plato is more easily 
accessible than it was in 1876, owing to the existence of the facsimiles. I have 
examined these in all the places cited below, and in addition I have examined the 
Clarkianus itself in all the places cited. The Parisinus offers a rough breathing in 
Republ. 329C, 475C, 614, 616A, 620D, Crttzas 106a. In this last passage Cobet 
(Mnemosyne 3 [1875]. 157 sqq.) reports a smooth breathing. The Clarkianus has a 
number of erasures and altered breathings over acpevos. In Phaedo 678 there is an 
erasure, over which a smooth breathing in the later form ’ has been written and 
apparently corrected to the rough (early form +). In 68a a line originally ended in 
év and the next began with xaopevos, but the corrector has put a « (of much later 
form, but not a x) at the end of év and has partly obliterated the original x, which can 
still be seen both in the original and in the facsimile. The breathing has been 
altered from F (or perhaps +, see below) to’. In gop the breathing( F ) and accent 
are written over an erasure. In 97D there is an exactly symmetrical cross (+, plus 
sign) in the place usually given to the breathing. It seems to have been written 
with care and by the original scribe, and shows no sign of having been tampered 
with. In Cvratyl. 413B the breathing( +) has a very thick vertical stroke, and was 
Originally a cross (plus sign) of which the vertical stroke has been thickened out 
O 
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towards the left bya corrector. In 418c the breathing is rough ( + ) and apparently 
uncorrected. In Charm. 1534 the breathing is rough ( + ) but there is an erasure on 
the left side of it, so that it may originally have been a cross or a smooth breathing. 
In Euthyd. 282p the breathing is smooth and there has been no correction. In 
Protag. 317D and 346a the same is true. In Gorg. 486p the rough breathing ( +) is 
written over an erasure, and there is another erasure between the a and the o of 
acpevov. In Gorg. 499B the breathing is smooth ( 4) and the horizontal stroke is 
rather faint. * 

To sum up the evidence of these twelve places in the Clarkianus: the first hand 
seems to be visible in Phaedo 97p (+ ), Cratyl. 413B (+), 418c ( + ), Euthyd. 282d ( 4), 
Protag. 317D, 346a (both +), Gorg. 499B (+), i.e. it gives two crosses, one rough 
breathing, and four smooth breathings, in that order. These seven places show us 
the original scribe first confessing ignorance, then changing his mind twice. The 
remaining five places show that later users of the manuscript continued to have 
doubts. 

The one rough breathing which seems to be due to the first hand is discredited 
by the x in ovxacpevos, This passage (Phaedo 68a) may be added to the passages 
cited by Lehrs from Euripides and Sophocles. Others of the same kind are Aafovr’ 
aopeva Aristoph. Pax 600, ovx aopéevws Lycophron 1316, and ovx yopevicov LXX. 
1 Kings 6. 19 (ovxnopevioav B ovxecpevioav A). I have not found any examples of a 
change of x z or t to x ¢ or @ before acpevos; Fuhr prints roijoac?’ aopevos in 
Demosth. 1. 4, and yévow6’ dopevos in 2. 8, but Blass and Butcher gave ooo’ 
aopevos, yevowT aopevor and the Parisinus (S) has rouwjontas dopevos, yevorvTo acpevor. 

Evidence of this sort has convinced investigators of breathings from the days of 
Herodian until modern times (Wackernagel, Sprachl. Untersuchungen zu Homer, p. 41, 
n. 1), Even the most seeptical of critics (K. Meister, Homerische Kunstsprache, 
p. 209 sqq.) admits its force in the texts of the authors here under discussion, though 
he denies it in certain dialect inscriptions and in very early Homer papyri. 

The six occurrences of the name Asmenus and three of Azmenus in Latin 
inscriptions (v. hes. Linguae Latinae) might, it is true, be explained even by a believer 
in aopevos (cf. K. Meister, op. cit. p. 220 on Assos, Abdeva, Arpocrates, édus, Indus, for 
which he admits the influence of the Greek spelling), but are not negligible as 
evidence for acpevos. 

It may be doubted whether dopevos is a participle of dono: of avddvm. 
(II. 935. 2 Lentz) doubted whether it is a participle at all. 

* “ * 
Ilepryeyovorws, for which the Thesaurus cites only two passages, may be restored 


Herodian 


in Choerob. in Theod. I. p. 305. 4 Hilgard: xai wavy repryeyovorws ( = successfully, rept 
yeyovotos codd., Hilg.) empagev €v ty rovrov rov dvdpuaros Texvoroyia (sc. Uréhavos 6 ta | 


éOvixa ypawas). 
R. McKenzie. 
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TYTXAND FOR TYTXANOD ON IN ATTIC PROSE. 


THE question whether rvyydvw can be used for tvyxdvw dv in Attic Prose has 
been differently answered by different scholars. Phrynichus (p. 277 Lob., p. 342 
Ruth.) held that it could not, and Porson (ad Eur. Hec. 788 [782]) followed him.! 
The generality of modern scholars, however, have taken the other view—so, e.g., 
Locella, Heindorf, Lobeck, Ast, Schneider, Madvig, Stallbaum, Kriiger, W. H. 
Thompson, Rutherford, Jebb, Adam, Kiihner-Gerth. The object of the present note 
is to show that the ‘ modern’ view, if it is to be maintained, must be based on other 
evidence than that hitherto given for it. 

The favourite proof-text is Plato (?), Hipp. Mai. 300a. Thus Heindorf in his 
note on Plat. Gorg. 502B asks: ‘Sed Hipp. Mai. § 45 in uerbis ovdé ye ad 7 80’ axons 
n5ovn, Ore dv’ axons ears, dia TaVTA TYyxaver KaAy quis sine libris inserere uelit ofva.. . ?’ 
He is followed by Jebb who says (ad Soph. E/. 46): ‘ Ast collects some ten examples 
from Plato; a few are subject to the doubt whether ov or dv has not dropped out 
after a like termination; but that does not apply to (e.g.) Hipp. Mat. 300A % &’ axons 
ndov) . . . Tuyxdves Kady, or Tim. 61D tvyxdve . . . Svvata ixavds AexPjvar,’ Adam 
(ad Plat. Rp. 3698) likewise refers to this passage as one of three (the others being 
Tim. 61c-p and Legg. 918c) where the omission of the participle cannot possibly be 
ascribed to lipography. And Lobeck and Thompson (ad Plat. Phdr. 263c) give it the 
first place in their proof-texts. One wonders whether the four last-named scholars 
had observed old Dr. Routh’s precept and verified their reference. If they did, it is 
strange that they should all have failed to observe that Plato or his imitator continues 
with ov yap av more xrA., 

I proceed to a systematic examination of all the passages that I have found 
quoted from Attic Prose (including Xenophon) and Comedy for the omission of the 
participle.? 

(i.) Omission of ov. 

1. Ar. Av. 760 «i S€ ruyxdver tis tov Sparerns eoriypéevos. 
be taken with rvyydvec. 

2. Ar. Eccl. 1141 Porson’s emendation 
involves comparatively little change: Ket tov Oeatwv <awv> [et] Tus edvous Tvyxaver. 

3. Lys. XX. 36 doris <8 > gpiv HAckwiryns Tvyxaver 7} TH TaTpi, eAenoavTas 
aroynpicacba:, Cobet inserts ov after »AcKuarns, but this is devoid of palaeographical 
probability. There is ground, however, for suspecting the words *% tT» rarpi and it is 
on the cards that ov has disappeared after rvyyaver. 

4. Lys. XXIV. 5 kai rdv aAAov Biov riv Eudv, ofos Tuyxaver, TavTas vpas olopas 
ytyvéoxev. Reiske added ov after rvyxdver, but there is no special reason why it 
should have fallen out either there or after ofos. 

5. Plat. Prot. 3138 «¢ pev ody od tvyxdvas érioripwv TobTwWY Ti xpnoToY Kai Tovnpov. 
There is a double chance that wv has fallen out here—after érwtjpwv (so Heindorf) 
or after rovrwv. 

6. Plat. Rp. 369B ered) Tvyxaver pov ExagTos ovK avtapkys, dAAG wodAwv evens, 
Here again there is a double chance of év having fallen out—after 7pev (Porson ?) or 
two\Aov (Hartman). 

7. Plat. Legg. 892D vewraros § éya rvyxdvwv jyov Kai rodAGv Eprerpos pevpatwv 
cirov. The same is true here also: ov might have fallen out after rvyxdvwv or jyov 
(hardly after roAAov or pevparwv). 


Here EOTLY MEVOS can 


ww ~ , 
Kat tov Gearov et Tis evvoUS TVY XaVEL. 


2 I include the four passages supplied by the 
Orators (Isaeus excepted) where rvyxdyw does 
duty for rvyxdvw dv. These do not seem to have 
been adduced hitherto. 


1 They cannot of course have meant to con- 
demn expressions like Plat. Gorg. 512D dvra droids 
mis érvye, where the insertion of the participle 
would be unidiomatic. 
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8. Xen. Cyv. III. 1. 12 Hv apxwv tis TVXH Tor Kai apdpTy, TOTEpov égs Gpyxev 7 
aXXov xaGiorns avr’ avtov; There is no omission of ov here. Take dpywv (pcp.) with 
Tvxy.? 

We have thus six passages where ov is wanting in the MSS., but only one—viz., 
(4)—is a really strong example. 


(ii.) Omisston of ovca. 
g. Plat. (?) Hipp. Mat. 300a. See above. 
10. Dem. Proem, 50.2 vov 3’ dow ruyxdver orovdaorépa, TorovTy padrdAov xtrA, This 


does not look at all like a case of lipography, but the participle may have been 
omitted only in order to avoid hiatus. 


(iii.) Omssston of ov. 

11. Thuc. I. 32. 3 rerdynxe d€ ro avrd emirndevpa pds te tyas és THY xpelav Hpiy 
G&Aoyov Kai és Ta HueTEepa avTwv ev TO TapovTt a£vpdopov, Herwerden suggested inserting 
dv after dAoyov. It seems to me that if any change is needed it might be better to 
write ravr’ dv or tavTov ov. 

12. Thuc. I. 106. 1 


Kal OVK HV €£000s. 


This has been variously interpreted. Some apparently suppose 
érvxev to be used in the sense of ‘had fallen to the lot of,’ but this seems to be out of 
the question, although Lys. fr. 19 perhaps shows that Steup is wrong in confining 
this use of rvyxavw to poetry. Others (e.g. Marchant) take éruvxev to be put for érvyxev 
ov. It would be a fairly easy correction to write «ruyev <<ov>. But the expression 
strikes one as improbably cumbrous and the possessive dative as unnatural. Kriiger 
was of opinion that ‘auch wenn man €érvxe wepieipyov verbindet, wirde 6 nicht 
nothwendig sein.’ Presumably he meant to take @ as a dative of interest (cp. Xen, 
Cyr. III. 1. 12 ctt. sup.), but this seems scarcely possible, On the whole it seems best 
to alter @ to 6 with Herwerden, Gertz, and Steup. 

13. Lys. fr. 19 rervxynxe S€ pot Kai eixocipvws Eépavos. Possibly rerdynxe 
here=‘has fallen to the lot of.’ But we are dealing with a mere fragment, and 
Pollux, who quotes it, may well have left out a participle (av, yevdpevos vel sim.). 

14. Plat. Gorg. 502B « d€ Te tTvyxdve andes Kai whéApov, trovto «rr. Post 
wpeAtpov add. 6v Hirschig. 

15. Plat. Phaedo, 62a ovderore trvyxdve TH avOpwry, dorep Kai TaAAG, Eorw Gre Kal 
ois PeAriov reOvavar 7 (Hv, ois d€ xrA. Post BéArvov add. ct. bv Heindorf. 

16. Plat. Phdr. 263c ws BAaBn TE eore (Sc. Epws) TY Epwuevp Kal EpavTi, Kai adOis 
ws peylrtov Tov ayadav rvyxdver.—Lo. "“Apurra éyes. Post péywrrov add. é6v Heindorf ; 
post aya@wv add, év Hirschig. 

17. Plat. Soph. 234c Gp’ ov tpocdoxapev eivai tia téxvnv 7 ov Suvardy ad rvyxdvev 
Tovs veous ... yontevev ...; There is obviously corruption in this passage. 
Schleiermacher’s 7) and Heindorf’s rvyxdve are generally accepted. There is clearly 
a good chance that the impossible ov represents an original év, and Madvig and 
Burnet respectively read 9 év Suvardv ad rvyxdves and 7 ad Suvardv dv rvyxdver. One 
may also suggest 7 Suvardv dv ad rvyxave. Dies, however, reads 77 <> ov Suvardv ad 
tvyxaver, which is palaeographically good. 

18. Plat. Legg. 918c ri wore &) 7d po) Kaddv aitd pnd’ edoynpov Soxeiv elvar, Kai ri 
7) diaBeSAnkds rvyxaver, iSopev. Whatever explanation we may adopt of this sentence, 
it is a careless piece of writing. We might make it orthodox as regards rvyyavw by. 
adding ov after duaf_eBAnxds or by writing [7] 6 duaBeBAnxds. But it is probably best 
to let the text stand. 

1 Lobeck refers further to‘ Alexis Athen. N. 60. 


143. This apparently refers to Diphilus ap. 
Athen. IV. 60 (165F). ’*Eriéyxavev there could be 


» 2 ” , > . ~ 
evererev Es TOV XWpiov LOwWTOV, @ ETVXEV Opvypa péya TEpLeipyov 


changed to ériyxav’ dy, but Diphilus is too late 
to matter much. 
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19. [Plat.] Alc. I. 1294 érepov obv dy fpadiov [sic et Stob.] rvyxdver 73 yvovas 
eavtov, Post padwv add, dv Hirschig. 

20, [Plat.] Alc. I. 133a «is éxeivo @ TovTo Tvyxdver Suowov [sic et Stob.], ov« xr. 
It would be very easy to write duocov <dv>, ovxn. Cp. 133B eis adkAo @ TovTO Tvyxdver 
dpotov ov. 

If I am right in eliminating (12) and (13) above, we are left with eight cases of 
omitted 6v. In each of these, except (18), the omission might be due to haplography. 
And that exception is in the Laws, which in matters of syntax are laws unto themselves 
and unto themselves only. Due regard must however be paid to the frequency of 
neuter predicates in -ov. * 


(iv.) Omission of ovres. 


21. Thuc. II. 87.5 8a 7d drapdoxevor tore Tuxeiv* mepuyiyveras dé xr. 

22. Xen. Hell. 1V. 3. 3 wAnjv doo avrav duyddes tbr’ Ervyyavov, Exaxovpyouv KT. 
But this reappears in Ages. 2. 2 as wAjv doa aitav duvydbes Tore GvTes EeTvyxXavor, 
exaxovpyouv KT. 

23. Xen. Hell. IV. 8.29 Kai dco. MuriAnvaiwy puyddes erbyxavoy avToG., arjvTwv 
eri Ta Opta, 

24. Xen. Mem. III. 12.1 dyav dv ’A@nvaios Ojoover, dtav Tixwou; Kal phy KTA., 

25. Ibid. 2 SovActovor rdv Aourdv Biov, éav ovtw TKxwC1, THY xaAerwrarny SovAciay. 

26. Xen. Oec. 20. 28 ovk eixy adbrdv Srov dv Tixywow areBadov. 

27. Plat. Legg. 8862 viv Se dre [v.]. dvres] raprodAo Tvyxdvoverw, ert xaXerwrepov 
dv ein.” | 

Of the above, (24), (25), (26) must be eliminated straight away; it would be 
grammatically impossible to insert é6vres in any of them. 

The remaining four present some curious points. On the one hand, (22) and 
(23) seem to be linked with one another: on the other, rére or dre appears in (21), 
(22), (27), and in the last has évres as a variant. The discrepancy between Xen. 
Hell. 1V. 3. 3. and Ages. 2. 2 is a further point of interest. 

In (27) dvres is the reading of AOL? ™s, dre of L Arm. Schneider adopts ovres, 
in which case we have a very violent anacoluthon, but Bekker, Stallbaum, Burnet, 
and England all prefer ére. Ritter would write viv Sé dvres raprokAan rvyxavovew, 
<s> ért xaXerdrepov av ein, which is not attractive. To me it seems that the 
phenomena of the MS. tradition are most easily explained if we read viv Se dre ovtes 
«tA, as suggested by Ast. It would be easier for an évres to have fallen out after ore 
(or to have ejected dre) by quasi-haplography than for an évres to have been wrongly 
inserted by quasi-dittography, and, if dvres were a deliberate interpolation, it would 
more naturally have been placed after rvyydvovow. I fancy, too, that it must be 
doubtful whether the Greek MS. of the Armenian translator, whose version 
Conybeare? describes as a turbid medium, really lacked dvres. 

If dre ejected dvres in this passage of Plato, rére may have had the same effect 
in (21), Thuc. II. 87. 5. One would be tempted to say that it had the same effect in 
(22), Xen. Hell. IV. 3. 3, especially in view of the presence of the participle in 
Ages. 2. 2. But the absence of the participle in (23), Xen. Hell. IV. 8. 29, makes this 
supposition difficult. No doubt évres might easily enough have fallen out after 
guyddes per homoeoteleuton, but the general similarity to IV. 3. 3 would make the 
coincidence in the omission very strange.* It would be rash then to insert the 

1 In Plat. Apol. 38a we have dya@iv bv BW, 
dyabov T; in Plat. Phdr. 230A Onpiov bv T, 
Onpiov B; in Plat. Tht. 1518 dvepsaiov rvyxdve bv 
codd. Plat., dveuldiov rvyxdve: Sch, ad Ar. Av. 696, 
Suid. s.v, dvepos. 

2 In Isocr. VI, 66 it is now known that jcap is 
much better attested than ériyxavoy (fcar TE, 


lac. 0, éréyxavov vulg.). 

3 American Journal of Philology XLV. (1924), 
2, p. 108. 

4 Note, too, that half the examples of rvyxdow 
without participle in Tragedy are with adverbs 
of place. In this very sentence Xenophon has 
3s dpuoorhs ériyxavey dv Trav Aaxedatpovlwy, 
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participle in these passages of the Hellenica. The fact, however, that Xenophon in 
copying Hell. IV. 3. 3 into Ages. 2. 2 thought fit to add dvres is perhaps significant. 
The Agestlaus is very largely ‘lifted’ from the Hellenica with slight verbal alterations. 
But these alterations, though slight, are not casual, but betray a distinct archaizing 
or de-Atticizing motive. Thus peiwv is substituted for éAdrrwv, dudi c. acc. for sept 
c. acc., and, in the particular sentence with which we are concerned, éerdpevor for 
eraxoAovOotvres.! Now the insertion of dvres cannot be due to any such motive, It 
rather looks as if Xenophon saw in the omission of évzes in Hell. IV. 3. 3. a blemish 
which ought not to be allowed to stand even in the diluted Attic of the Agesilaus. 


(v.) Omission of ovra, 


28. Plat. Tht. 180D 1% yéveots trav GAXAwY ravtwv ’Nxeavos te Kat TyOds pevpara 
Tuyxdver Kai ovdéy Eornxe. Post pevyara add. dvra Burnet. (Eusebius gives jetpya 
TVy Xavel,) 

2g. Plat. Tim. 61c-D tvyyxdve S ore TadTa ywpis Tov wept Ta waOijpara boa 
aicOntixa ovr’ éxeiva dvev Tovtwv Suvara[e] ixavas AexPjvar, 7d 52 dua cxeddv od Suvardr. 
Lindau’s substitution of dvvara for divara, given by the MSS., seems all but certain. 
This passage, as we have seen, is regarded by Jebb and Adam as peculiarly insus- 
ceptible of emendation. But dvra could very easily have fallen out after Svvara, even 
more easily than after fe’uara in (28). 

Thus both examples of omitted évra occur where homoeoteleuton can be invoked. 


(vi.) Omission of dvrwv. 


In Thuc. I. 120. 5 there is no omission of dvtwv, for tvxévta (CG Schol. Stob.), 
and not rvxévrwy (ABEFM), is certainly the true reading. 


Whatever doubt there may be as to the use of tvyydvw for tvyxévw wv in Attic 
Prose and Comedy, there can be no question of its use in Tragedy and Aristotle. 

Aeschylus furnishes no examples, but there are four in Sophocles: 

30. Ajax,g €«vdov yap dvyp apt Tvyxave, Kapa | orafwv idpw7. Porson wrongly 
tried to make rvyxavec go with ora(ov. 

31. El. 45 o yap | péywros avrois truyxaves Sopvfevwv. 

32. El. 313 ~vuv & aypotor rvyxaver. 

33. El. 1457 xaipous av, €¢ woe xapra tvyxave TaAd€. 

Three at least can be quoted from Euripides: 

34. Andy. 1113 tTvyxave & év euripors. 

35. 1.A. 730 pas S€ rov xpi) ryvixadra TvyXavev ; 

35a. Hec.g71 €v rode wétTpw TvyXEGvovO’ iy’ cit vov. 

There is obviously no emending these, but it may be remarked that even if these 
had been prose texts only two of the six—viz., (31) and (33)—would have lent them- 
selves to emendation. 

Bonitz (Index Avistotelicus, p. 778b 4 sqq.) cites seven examples from Aristotle: 

36. Top. 15tb 11 Sscacadjoa ti wore tuyxaver Td SnAovpevov vrd Tov Adyov. 

37. De Cael. 294a 11 0% wept THs KivjoEews Kal THS povyaAS Eipynyévor TPdmor woAAOL 
TvyXdvovewv, 7d pev ovv KTA, 

38. Pol. 1289b 16 ei tus GAAn TeTdyHKEV dpioToKpatiKy Kal cvverToOa KadOs. 

39. Pol. 1318a 31 emesdiy Sv0 pepyn retvxnKev E& Gv 7) TOALS, TAOVaLOL Kai TevyTes, STL 
av KTA,? 


1 Cf. Christ-Schmid, Gesch. d. gr. Lit. 1.8, 2 In Pol. 1262a 3 inferior MSS. omit dy» after 


p. 506, n. 3. apOudv. 
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40. Eth, Eud. 1215a 36 pets dpapev ai Biovs dvtas ods ot em’ ELovaias TYyXavoVTEs 
Tpoatpovvras (hv aravres. 

41. [Rhet. ad Alex.| 1423b 26 mi rods Kaspovs tov Adyov dvaxtéov, Ti mpartrovTes 
xeipov of moAiras TUyXavover vuV 7) TPOTEpOY. 

42. [Physiogn.] 813b 29 ws TvxOvra emiteAcoTixd EoTe Kai ws aredh, eipyrat. 

Of these (41) is wrongly adduced, as zparrovres should be taken with rvyxavover, 
while (42) may be neglected in view of the late date of the treatise concerned. Of 
the remaining five, three—viz., (37), (38), (39)—resist emendation, while in (40) the 
addition of évres, though palaeographically easy, would be otherwise objectionable. 

I doubt if much is to be gained from an examination of the usage with similar 
verbs. The one really parallel verb, xvpo, is used with and without dy, but it is 
wholly foreign to Attic Prose. There are indubitable examples of d:areA@ with a bare 
adjective predicate in Attic Prose (e.g. Thuc. I. 34. 3; VI. 89. 2; Isae. VIII. 44), 
but duareA@ by its very nature seems to require a participle less than tvyxavw (cp. e.g. 
SiatéAer yap domrep np~w, Plat. Gorg. 494C).+ 

Enough has been said, I think, to show that rvyxavw for tvyxavw dv is (i.) un- 
objectionable in Tragedy? (30-35) ; (ii.) liable to occur in prose, though only perhaps 
through carelessness (22, 23, Xen., 36-40, Arist.) or the desire to avoid hiatus (10). 

Does the evidence justify us in regarding it as a legitimate usage in Attic Prose 
and Comedy ? 

The case for the affirmative must certainly not be based primarily on individual 
passages so readily corrigible as Plat. Hipp. Mat. 300a and Jim. 61c-D, or on a 
clumsily written sentence in the Laws (918c). Rather it will rest on: (i.) The 
number of passages—at least twenty-two—where the participle is wanting in the 
MSS.; (ii.) ex. 4 above (Lys. XXIV. 5); (iii.) the similarity of Xen. Hell. IV. 3. 3 
and IV. 8. 29. 

Against this must be set: (i.) Xen. Ages, 2. 2, which perhaps indicates that even 
so easy-going a writer as Xenophon did not really approve of rvyxavw without ov ; 
(ii.) the fact that nearly all the examples in Thucydides, Aristophanes, and Plato 
could easily be accounted for as scribal errors, whereas only four out of the eleven 
quoted from Tragedy and Aristotle could be so explained. The frequency of 
Tuyxavw ov must be borne in mind. The subjoined table gives the figures for 
Thucydides, Aristophanes, and the Orators (excluding Isaeus) : 

















Author. Participle _ slightly pete iommetonnia  asdilae Gaeaiaie Fe a 
siete position. | position. restored. | easily restored. 
- ! | ! 
Thucydides -~ 22 2 I 2 fe) | 
Aristophanes as 9 ) 2 I Oo ; 
Antiphon ... is 2 I Oo Oo Oo | | 
Andocides ... sb 2 Oo Oo O O Ml 
Isocrates.... ves 30 3 ) ) Oo ‘| 
Lysias pie me 17 oO oO 2 I f 
Hyperides .. van Oo O ) Oo Oo | 
Aeschines ... sii 3 oO oO oO re) 
Lycurgus _ ) I O O O 
Demosthenes et II I I o I 
Dinarchus ... — Oo Oo O ° O 
Totals ... ~ 96 8 4 = | 2 























1 It may be mentioned that diareXd does not Orators (excluding Isaeus).]} 
occur in Aristophanes, and is only used three 2 Examples in Tragedy of rvyxdvw dy are rare. 
times by Thucydides. [Similarly xaiwep, which Aeschylus has no examples; Sophocles only one, i! 
figures so prominently in our composition § it seems (Aj. 88); Euripides several (Med. 608, 4 
manuals and fair copies, is only used sixty-four Hipp. 281, I.7.630, Antiop. fr. 183, and probably 
or sixty-five times in all in Thucydides and the elsewhere), 





-— 
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Unfortunately no statistics can be given for Plato. The majority of the 
examples of rvyxévw without év are quoted from the Platonic corpus, but it would not 
be surprising if the number of examples of tvyxdvw dv in these writings also con- 
siderably exceeded that of those in Thucydides, Aristophanes, and the Orators. 
Plato is certainly very fond of rryxévw dv, though Ast only cites three examples. 

A definite decision may only be possible when we are certain that all passages in 
Classical Greek where the MSS. omit the participle have been collected, and when 
we have statistics for rvyxdvw ov. Meanwhile I think we may feel sure that the 
participle has accidentally fallen out in a fair proportion of the passages where it is 
missing but can readily be restored, but it is difficult to be positive that that has 
happened in any given passage. 

W. L. Lorimer. 


St ANDREWS. 


NOTE ON TERENCE, ANDRIA 532. 


Tue traces of real, that is, ancient, rival versions of Terence’s lines are not so 
pronounced as of Plautus’ lines. Professor Lindsay has drawn attention to a possible 
instance at Hec. 468 (‘ Notes on the Text of Terence,’ C.Q. Vol. XIX., No. 1, p. 33). 
Another seems to be Andr. 532 (‘atque adeo in ipso tempore ecce ipsum [obuiam] 
Chremem’), if I am right in supposing that the text used by Donatus had ipsum 
Chremem. A trace of the variant survives in the unmetrical é-setting ipsum obuiam 
Chremem DGL. The text of the other minuscule MSS. has tfsum obuiam. A is not 
in evidence for this part of Andria. Had it too ipsum Chremem ? 

Donatus’ comment on the lemma eccum ipsum obuiam (the MSS have not Chremem 
—a matter of no importance when we remember that these lemmata are not ancient) 
is continuo mutautt declinationem, ut ‘1ubeo Chremetem’ (the first two words of 533). It 
might be said that he was referring to Chremem of 527, but, apart from the indication 
of the lemma, continuo would imply immediate succession, and, besides, the following 
line, with Chremetem, or 1. 527, would have been the more natural place for a comment 
on the change of form if Chremem had not occurred at |. 532. 

The reason for the variant obucam for Chremem may be that schoolmasters were 
plagued by their pupils asking ‘Why Chremem here and Chremetem in the next line ?’ 
or that purist editors thought it a flaw in the model Terence. If we had the full 
commentary of Donatus we might find in it some discussion of the difficulty and of 
the reason for the different forms. There may possibly be some nuance, lost to us 
as to the old schoolmasters or editors, in this use of Chremetem, and in the use of 
Thatnis (preserved by Donatus), for the normal Thaidts, at Eun. 267. The evidence 
we have in Plautus and Terence is insufficient to establish any principle. Plautus 
has Chremem in the only instance in which he uses the name, Terence has Chremem 
six times, if the occurrence in Andr. 532 is admitted. He has Chremetem twice 
(Andr. 472 and 533). The inference from this evidence would be that Chremem was 
the ordinary form employed by Terence. At 533 Simo greets Chremes iubeo Chre- 
metem (sc. saluere), and we might say that here we have to do with a somewhat 
courtly, ceremonious form of address. But at 472 Simo is speaking to himself in 
the hearing of Davus, and there appears to be no special point in Chremetem. -etis 
-ett (gen. and dat.) are the only forms used by Terence, but they occur only once each. 

A parallel to Chremem and Chremetem in neighbouring lines is Hec. 81-82 Philotium 
. . » Philotis (cf. Don. ad loc.). 

J. D. Crate, 
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NOTES ON CATVLLVS. 


1. Catvttvs LXVIII. 157 contains a crux in the last word which has continued 
to defy editors. In ending his long elegy to Manlius, Catullus showers his gratitude 
upon him and all who have served him in his first efforts to meet Lesbia: 


Sitis felices et tu simul et tua uita 

et domus, in qua nos lusimus, et domina 
et qui principio nobis terram dedit aufert 

a quo sunt primo omnia nata bona. 


The word aufert seems to hide the name of the man who through the request of 
Manlius provided a rendezvous for the first meeting which was the beginning of his 
happiness. Several other poems suggest that the man was Caelius Rufus who 
occupied a house of Clodius on the Palatine and who was Clodia’s neighbour (Pro 
Cael. 17). Catullus repeatedly speaks of the fact that Caelius had been his best 
friend and had done him some peculiar service at the time when he most needed it. 
The clearest expression of this fact appears’ in Caym. C. 5-7: 


Cui faueam potius? Caeli tibi, nam tua nobis 
per facta exhibita est unica amicitia 
cum uesana meas torreret flamma medullas. 


Later Catullus had abundant cause to regret this friendship, for during his absence 
in Verona Clodia, attracted by her handsome neighbour (Cic. Pro Cael. 17), trans- 
ferred her affections to Caelius: 


Rufe mihi frustra ac nequiquam credite amice .. . 
sicine subrepsti mi atque intestina perurens 


Ei misero eripuisti omnia nostra bona. 
Carm. LXXVII. 


(The last words seem to be reminiscent of omnia nata bona, LXVIII. 158). 
Carm. LXXIII. 5 seems to refer to the same circumstance: 


Vt mihi, quem nemo grauius nec acerbius urget 
Quam modo qui me unum atque unicum amicum habuit. 


It is of course impossible to restore Caelius or Rufus in LXVIII. 157, but since 
in that poem Catullus, for obvious reasons, concealed even the name of Manlius 
under a disguise (see Am. Jour. Phil., 1914, p. 67), he probably also disguised 
Caelius’ name. For palaeographical reasons editors have been inclined to restore 
A fey (Munro) or Anser for aufert. 1 think it has not been noticed that to Manlius the 
former would doubtless suffice to identify Caelius. The fact is that when Caelius 
rented the house on the Palatine he had recently returned from Africa where his 
father had properties and where he was for a time attached to the staff of the 
provincial governor (Cic. Pvo Cael. 73). I am therefore inclined to restore Afer in 
l. 157, considering it a reference to Caelius Rufus. If this suggestion is acceptable 
it is likely that Caelius’ residence on the Palatine is the place referred to in 


1 With Baehrens, Schoell and Muenzer Rufus. Whatever one does the verb in C. |. 2, 
(Pauly-Wiss, III. 1267) I prefer to identify the has to be emended. 
Caelius of Carm. C. with the well-known Caelius 
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Catullus XXXVII. as the fifth door (ona pila) from Castor’s temple. The property 
of the Clodii seems to have been on the north front of the Palatine, probably facing 
northward on the Cliuus Victoriae which ran above the Noua Via.’ In Catullus’ 
day the street was reached by a gradus which started west of Castor and ran up 
behind the Lacus Juturna. 


2. Catvititvs LXIV., 55.—The text in all the best MSS. is suztus se credit which 
Voss changed to wisit uisere credit, and that is now generally accepted. Merrill’s text, 
however, reports the variant ¢evni in the margin of R as written by the corrector, 
who frequently preserves the variant readings of the lost VeronaMS. This suggests 
that the lost verb may have been ceynit. Those who will recall the forms of 
Carolingian script will readily restore the four last letters of ceynit from the first four 
of sus tus of the MS. 


3. JvniA oR Vinia 1n CatTvi_vs LXI.—The last three editors of Catullus (Fried- 
rich, Merrill and Kroll) have for some strange reason decided to call the bride of 
Catullus’ epithalamium Vinia, though the weight of the MS. evidence (O, and the 
first corrector of R and G) favours Juma. The prejudice in favour of Vinita seems to 
date from the time when the MS. D was supposed to have some authority. Since 
this MS. has now been shown to be of inferior value we ought to weed out conjec- 
tures that were based upon it. We have no explicit evidence regarding the family 
connexions of this woman, but we have a few facts about the Junii which seem to 
me to be relevant. The Junii Silani had been allied with the patrician Manlii at 
least since D, Junius Silanus adopted a Manlius in the second century B.c. (see 
Pauly-Wissowa, Junius, No. 160). The descendants of that man continued to use 
Tovquatus as a second cognomen well into the empire. Another fact that bears 
indirectly upon the question is that Manlius? was a particular friend of Brutus, who 
was, of course, a Junius and a stepson of D. Junius Silanus (see Cic. Brut. 265-266). 
In view of these family connexions, and also of the fact that no member of the 
Vinian family is prominent enough to merit consideration, it is difficult to comprehend 
the decision of recent editors. It is a curious coincidence also that when Aurun- 
culeius Cotta (presumably a brother of Junia Aurunculeia) was killed in the Gallic 
revolt in 54 B.c. Caesar appointed a M. Junius Silanus as legatus for the next year. 
This office he held for a year only. In 52 the breach between Caesar and Pompey 
became apparent to all, and the Junii as well as the Manlii chose to support the 
senate and Pompey. 


4. THE OMEN IN CaTvLLvs XLV.—One of the many puzzles in Catullus is 
Cayvm, XLV. Lines 21-2 give the setting : 


Vnam Septimius misellus Acmen 
mauult quam Syrias Britanniasque. 


It was the autumn of 55 B.c. when all the young adventurers of Rome were 
either enlisting with Crassus for his spectacular raid on the wealth of the east or 
getting letters of introduction to Caesar whose expedition to Britain appealed to the 


1 The first five houses on the south side of the to get an open space in front of his own 
Cliuus Victoriae (facing the Forum) seem to fit house. 
into the map as follows : (1) Seius (Cic. de domo 2 The poem does not place Manlius precisely, 
115) ; (2) Clodius (ibid. 116) ; (3) Metellus and revealing only that he was a Torquatus and 
Clodia (Cic. pro Cael. 59); (4) Catulus (ibid.); belonged to the nobility. The intimate tone of 
(5) Caelius. Facing these and standing on the LXI. and LXVIII. leaves little room for doubt 
narrow strip between the Cliuus Victoriae and that this is the Manliusof LXVIII., and Cicero's 
the Noua Via were the porticus of Catulus description of his poet friend, the Epicurean 
(opposite Metellus and Clodius) and the house of protagonist of De Finibus 1. 13, completes a 
Cicero. This house Clodius destroyed in order strong chain of probabilities. 
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imagination of ambitious young men. Septimus had, like so many others, debated 
whether he should go fortune-hunting in either of these expeditions, but his visit to 
Acme quite banished dreams of booty and glory. He decided not to enlist, and when 
he told her so Amor sternutt approbationem. 

The point in simtstva and dextva is, however, the riddle of the poem. May these 
words not refer to the fact that Acme is a Greek while Septimius is a Roman, and 
that Amor is careful to make himself understood in the idiom of both? In Greece, 
as in Rome, sneezing was a sign of good luck, but to a Greek it was doubly favour- 
able if the omen was on the right (Plut. Them, 13; de gen. Socr. 11; and Frothing- 
ham, Am. Jour. Arch., 1917, pp. 60 and 201). To a Roman, on the other hand, at 
least before the spread of Greek beliefs, favourable omens were on the left. In both 
instances (1. 9 and 1. 18) Amor favours both Acme and Septimius, sneezing to right 
and left, but one would expect the sentences to be phrased in such a way that at 1. 9, 
where Acme first hears the favourable decision, the emphasis would be upon dexira, 
while in the second instance, after Septimius has heard her reply, the emphasis would 
be on stmistva. Hence in the first instance I should be inclined to set the comma 
after ante, at the end of the line, while in the second I should place it after sénistva, 
and thus set off the phrase ut ante dextra. 

If Catullus meant to bring out the point by a difference of phrasing he probably 
used a punctuation mark after stnistva in 1, 18. This mark would have been a period 
in the original MS., but the uncial script of the fifth century probably substituted an 
oblique line or virgula, which might have been understood by the Carolingian scribe 
as the stroke of a letter. It is curious that while the MSS. give sznisiva in 1. 9, they 
have sintstvauit in 1, 18, a reading which may perhaps conserve the (misunderstood) 
virgula. Be that as it may, we have a right to assume that Catullus could vary the 
phrasing by the use of a point in the second instance, and that this was done to 
indicate the purport of the omen to Acme and to Septimius. 

TENNEY FRANK. 
JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


MARTIAL V. 17, 4. 


Dum te posse negas nisi lato, Gellia, clauo 
nubere, nupsisti, Gellia, cistifero, 


Cistifervo was the reading of A4 and B4, but for want of a satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of it, or indeed any evidence for it, cistibevo (from C4) has been preferred. 
Hirschfeld, who first brought this forward (in Heymes, 1889, p. 106; cf. Heraeus, 
Rhein. Mus., 1899, p. 309), explained it as meaning one of the ‘quinqueuiri cis 
Tiberim,’ a low official contrasting effectively with the senator of Gellia’s dreams. 
It seems worth while to call attention (without prejudice) to the Abstrusa gloss 
(C.G.L. IV. 192, 27), ‘ Vicorum et cistifer nomina sunt metallorum.’ There seems 
to be no doubt that the first word should be wéocurus (cf. 1V. 194, 8; V. 613, 44); and 
in the Notae Tivonianae (XXXVI. 94-5) usocurvus and cistifey stand thus in succession 
at the end of a list of officials. Heraeus thinks the author of the gloss must have 
confused the words with cistophorus and uictoviatus; but would he be likely to write 
metallorum for ‘coins’? For this last word in the gloss magistvatuum has been 
proposed, a somewhat violent change even in a glossary. I suggest metatorum ; 
cf. Abstr. 116, 17, ‘ Metatores : mansionum praeparatores.’ Was cistifer perhaps the 
title of a low-grade official who had something (but what?) to do on the staff 
of a quartermaster ? 

H, J. THomson. 








HORACE AND PACUVIUS. 


Vir bonus et sapiens audebit dicere ‘ Pentheu 

rector Thebarum, quid me perferre patique 

indignum coges?’ ‘adimam bona.’ ‘nempe pecus, rem, 
lectos, argentum; tollas licet.’ ‘in manicis et 
compedibus saeuo te sub custode tenebo.’ 

‘ipse deus, simul atque uolam, me soluet.’ 


So far as I am aware, the commentators on the above passage (Horace, 
Epp. I. 16, 73 sqq.) all say that it is imitated from Euripides, Bacchae 492 sqq., and 
the commentators on Euripides, Joc. cit., agree. It seems to me, however, that there 
is reason to suppose them all wrong; not of course that there is no connexion 
between the two passages, for there most obviously is, but that Horace is not 
imitating the Greek directly, but an imitation or adaptation of it by Pacuvius. 

Firstly, let us consider how Horace, in his hexameter pieces, sets about imitating 
the lines of an earlier poet. If we take Greek passages concerning which there is no 
reason to think that he is not translating direct, we find that he often shortens, but 
does not lengthen his original, and is about as literal in his rendering as the differ- 
ences of idiom, vocabulary, and poetical convention in the two languages will allow. 
I doubt, for instance, if one could get much nearer in good epic Latin to avdpa pou 
evvere, Movoa, ... Os. . . éret Tpoins iepdv rroAleOpov éxepoe, ToAAOV . . . avOpwrwv 
ide dorea Kat voov éyvw than 


dic mihi, Musa, uirum captae post tempora Troiae 

qui mores hominum multorum uidit et urbis (A.P. 141); 
and surely 

non est aptus equis Ithace locus, ut neque planis 


porrectus spatiis nec multae prodigus herbae ; 
Atride, magis apta tibi tua dona remittam (Ep. I. 7, 41) 


admirably represents 


immous 8 eis lOdxnv ov« afouat, dAAd wot avT@ 
evOade Xeifwayakwa . «ww wee 
ev 5S’ "IOdxy ovr’ dp Spdpor edpees odre Te Aeyuwv (6, 601). 


When he is imitating Latin he seems to keep as near to his model as metre will 
allow him, as we see in the famous adaptation (Sat. II. 3, 262 sqq.) of the equally 
famous opening scene of the Eunuchus of Terence. This is evident if we look at the 
passages side by side: 


TERENCE. Quid igitur faciam? non eam ne nunc quidem 
quom accersor ultro ? 


HoRACE. nec nunc, cum me uocat ultro accedam ? 
TERENCE. an potius ita me comparem 
non perpeti meretricum contumelias 

Horace. an potius mediter finire dolores ? 


(Neither perpeti nor contumelias is available for a hexameter, and comparem is next 
to impossible.) 
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TERENCE. exclusit; reuocat; redeam? non si me obsecret. 
Horace. exclusit; reuocat; redeam? non si obsecret. 
TERENCE, ere, quae res in se neque consilium neque modum 
(Eun. 57.) habet ullum, eam consilio regere non potes. 


HORACE. O ere, quae res 
nec modum habet neque consilium, ratione modoque 
tractari non uolt. 

TERENCE. in amore haec omnia insunt uitia . . . 


bellum, pax rursum ; incerta haec si tu postulas 
ratione certa facere, nihilo plus agas 
quam si des operam ut cum ratione insanias. 


(Of the four words omitted three are impossible in a hexameter.) 


in amore haec sunt mala, bellum 
pax rursum ; haec si quis tempestatis prope ritu 
mobilia et caeca fluitantia sorte laboret. 


HORACE. 


(Postulas is again impossible; the expansion of incerta haec is the only one in the 
whole passage of any importance.) 


reddere certa sibi, nihilo plus explicet ac si 
insanire paret certa ratione modoque. 


We may therefore expect that in the passage with which we began, if he is 
imitating a Greek author, he will add nothing of importance; if a Latin one, that he 
will show traces of his style and metre. If now we assume that he is imitating 
Euripides, we do indeed get fairly close parallels for the opening and closing parts of 


the dialogue : 
ei’ Ore wabeiv det> Ti pe TO Oewvov Eepyary ; 
(Bacch. 492.) 
TIE. <cipxraici 7’ evdov capa civ pvAdgoper. 
Al. Acer p’ 6 daipwy avrds, dray eyw OéAw. 
(Bacch. 497.) 


But what of the middle? Pentheus in Euripides does not threaten to confiscate the 
property of his prisoner, and it would be very ridiculous if he did, for the prisoner is, 
or is supposed by Pentheus to be, a wandering foreign priest, and certainly no 
subject of his. The threat to strip him of his Bacchic insignia, the long hair and 
the thyrsos, is something very different, insult heaped upon him and his cult, and not 
material damage. The calmness with which the prisoner in Horace takes the 
threatened spoiling of his goods, and the moralizing allegory into which his final 
answer is turned, are of course Stoic, and the latter is to be found in Plutarch, de 
trang. anim. 476c, and no doubt occurred in many another diatribe now lost to us; for 
it is pretty certain that Plutarch had never read Horace, his one quotation from him, 
Lucull. 39= Epp. I. 6, 45, being in all probability second-hand. But it is anything 
but impossible that some of the diatribes in question were known to Pacuvius. To 
whom is the Stoicizing due—Horace or an intervening writer? The former is of 
course possible; but the following arguments seem to me to weigh rather heavily in 
favour of the latter alternative. 

In the first place, the passage with which we are dealing is very easily turned 
into tolerable iambic trimeters on the republican dramatic model, thus: 


A. Pentheu Thebarum rector, quid me perpeti 
indignum coges ? 
B. adimam bona. 
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A. nemp’ pecus meum, 
lectos, argentum ; tollas licet (ista omnia). 
B. in manicis te et compedibus apud custodias 
tenebo. 
A. deus me soluet ipse, cum uolam. 


That Pacuvius philosophizes is well known. I need only mention the cosmo- 
logical passage, 88 sqq., Ribbeck*; the subtle discussion of the amount of emotion 
which a man may show under stress of misfortune, put into the mouth of 
Odysseus, 268 (conqueri fortunam aduersam, non lamentari decet); and the famous 
description of Fortune, 366 sqq. I would be inclined to add to the fragments of his 
Teucer the noble forty-fifth fragment of Ribbeck’s incertae incertorum : 


Ego cum genui, tum morituros sciui et huic rei sustuli. 
praeterea ad Troiam cum misi ad defendendam Graeciam, 
sciui me in mortiferum bellum, non in epulas mittere. 


Of his Pentheus not a line survives, but the interpolated Servius (on Aen. LV. 469) 
tells us enough to enable us to reconstruct the plot. It differs from that of 
Euripides only in giving the name Acoetes to the mysterious stranger, unum ex 
comitibus eius (sc. Bacchi), who is brought before Pentheus. It would seem that 
Pacuvius’ MS. of Euripides’ play did not attach the name Dionysos to this character, 
whom I agree with some modern critics in not supposing to be the god himself.’ 
Now if this is the Acoetes who appears in Ovid, Met. III. 574, he is still no Theban, 
but a Tyrrhenian. As, however, the only authority for this obscure person’s 
nationality seems to be Ovid himself;? as the only other Acoetes in mythology is 
apparently an Arcadian in Vergil, Aen. XI. 36, 85; and as Ovid’s wish to make the 
prisoner tell the story of the Tyrrhenian pirates (which long episode can hardly have 
been included in Pacuvius’ play) is reason enough in itself for making him a 
Tyrrhenian, I see no necessity to assume that he was one in Pacuvius, whose work 
Ovid may or may not have had in mind. Pentheus then is faced, in Pacuvius, by a 
mortal, perhaps a Theban, since there is nothing in ‘ Servius’ about any but Theban 
characters; it is not even said that the god appeared in person. What is likelier 
than that the scene between the king and his prisoner was changed slightly, while 
retaining much of the Euripidean content, to include the effective climax of threats, 
confiscation, imprisonment, death (cum de eo grautorem poenam constitueret, tussit eum 
interim claudi usnctum, ‘Servius’)?? I suggest, therefore, that Horace, who certainly 
knew the Republican dramatists and other poets well, if only from reminiscences of 
his schooldays under Orbilius, imitated this passage, and that it ran more or less like 
the half-dozen trimeters which I have ventured to reconstruct above. 
H. J. Rose. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES 
ABERYSTWYTH. 





1 See Aberystwyth Studies, IV. (1922), pp. 24, 26. 

2 See Roscher in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.u. A coetes 
Of the Bacchae of Accius we know only that it 
contained (frags. xii. and xiii., Ribbeck) in inter- 
view between Pentheus and either Dionysos or 
one of his followers. 


3 This resembles Ovid, Met. III. 697, solidis 
Tyrrhenus Acoetes | clauditur in tectis; et dum cru- 
delia iussae | instrumenta necis ferrumque ignesque 
pbarantur, etc. I have to thank Mr. A. D. Nock 
and my colleague, Mr. R. A. Pope, for helpful 
Criticism and suggestions throughout. 
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TWO NOTES ON OVID, HEROIDES IV. 


Be 
IV. 9: 


Qua licet et sequitur, pudor est miscendus amori. 


THE various attempts to make sense of ‘sequitur,’ e.g. Palmer ‘ naturally follows,’ 
taking pudor as subject and amorem as object, seem to me most unsatisfactory. 
Sedimayer reads ‘ quitur’ which Palmer calls ‘ mira coniectura.’ But it is obvious 
that as far as sense and transcriptional probability go the correction is excellent, 
and also that since a passive infinitive is understood, it is grammatically right or at 
least would be if we found it in Lucretius. The only, and it may be thought fatal, 
objection is that this passive use of potestur, quitur, nequitur, etc., has not been found 
in any writer later than Lucretius, with the possible and not very relevant exception 
of Apuleius. Birt, the original author of the conjecture, met this objection by 
adducing other archaisms in Ovid. My purpose here is not to discuss these, but to 
add to them the fact that Quintilian did not consider that guitur was obsolete. In I. 
6. 26, speaking of various kinds of defectiveness, he says ‘quonam modo “ quire”’ et 
urgere (B. ruere) uel in praeterita patiendi modo uel in participia transibunt ?’ 
Clearly the verbs here described have a passive of some sort, their special peculiarity 
being that they have no participles or perfects passive. In my edition of Quintilian I., 
assuming as I did that the whole of the passive of queo had become obsolete, I 
pointed out the inconsistency, and suggested as a correction /ueve, which with urgere 
is mentioned by Priscian as belonging to this class of defectives. But if I had to 
rewrite the note, I should now be inclined to say that the text of Quintilian may be 
supported by the not improbabie appearance of quitury in Herotdes IV. 9. 


IT, 
IV. 85, 86: 
Tu modo duritiam siluis depone iugosis. 
Non sum materia digna perire tua. 


That the only sense to be extracted from these words, viz. ‘I do not deserve to 
be the victim of your (hard) disposition,’ involves an intolerable use of ‘ materia’ 
is generally felt. The chief emendations hitherto proposed are (1) Palmer’s ‘ militia ’ 
and (2) Bentley’s ‘non sum materies digna uigore tuo,’ or Munro’s ‘(non sum 
materies digna perire) tuam.’ I do not propose to discuss them. No. (2) in either 
form has the merit of giving a perfectly natural meaning to ‘materies.’ But I wish 
to suggest another which gives an entirely different sense to the line: 


Non wis materia digna ferire tua? 


In this case ‘ materia, though still no doubt an unusual word, has a far more 
natural meaning than in the text. Hippolytus’ ‘ materia ’—the sum of what he is— 
is not his ‘duritia,’ but the qualities described in the previous lines 71-84. Phaedra 
has been describing in detail the grace and charm of every action of Hippolytus and 
has summed them up in line 84: 


Denique nostra iuuat lumina, quidquid agis. 


The function therefore, I suggest, really worthy of Hippolytus’ ‘materia’ is lady- 
killing, not beast-killing, and the particular metaphor of ferive has been prepared for 
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by the wenabula of 83 and the hastile of 81. Another consideration is that the general 
sense of 86, whether as it stands or emended as in the ways mentioned above, seems 
to me poor. There is no great point in making Phaedra say at this juncture that she 
deserves a better fate. My version involves an antithesis between love-making and 
hunting, which is repeated in Ovidian fashion in the next couplet : 


Quid iuuat incinctae studia exercere Dianae 
et Veneri numeros eripuisse suos ? 


and worked out in the subsequent lines by citing the examples of the lover-huntsmen, 
Cephalus, Adonis and Meleager. 

So much for sense. As for transcriptional probability, ferive for perire is an easy 
matter. The change of sum to uts is one, the boldness of which I do not wish to 
minimize. I should account for it as follows: Let ferive be once corrupted to perire, 
and digna necessarily becomes a nom. fem. The obvious word needed to make sense 
and grammar is sum, and it happens to be metrically suitable. 

My suggestion of a ‘non’ ‘interrogatiuum cum admiratione’ is, I think, quite 


according to usage—e.g., Hor. Odes I. 15, 21. 
F. H. Cotson. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


THE Classical Quarterly has recently suffered a severe loss through the death 
of three of its firmest friends and supporters. Dr. J. P. Postcate, for many 
years Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge, and subsequently Professor of 
Latin at the University of Liverpool, was editor of the Classtcal Review from 1899 
to 1907. He also edited this journal, its offshoot, for the first four years of its 
existence (1907-1910), and has constantly supported it since, both by his 
writings and as a member of its Board of Management. Sir WILLIAM RIDGE- 
way, Professor of Archeology in the University of Cambridge, has within the 
present year contributed an important article on Euripides in Macedon. He too 
was for many years a member of the Board of Management. For fuller 
accounts of both scholars we refer our readers to the Classical Review for 
September, 1926. The senior editor, Dr. E. V. ARNoLpD, formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Professor of Latin in the University College 
of North Wales, died unexpectedly on September 19 after an operation in 
London. An account of his life and work will be found in the Times of 
September 21. He succeeded Dr. Postgate as one of the editors of the Classtcal 
Quarterly in 1911. His surviving colleague, who has been intimately associated 
with him in the conduct of this journal for the past fifteen years, may be per- 
mitted to bear testimony to his scrupulous care and resourcefulness as editor, 
to his fine scholarship, and his just and generous mind. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XLVII. 1. January-March. 1926. 

The Res Gestae Diui Augusti as recorded on the Monumentum Antiochenum. 
A complete text, based on the results of the excavations of 1924, with commentary 
and illustrative plates, intended primarily to record divergences from the text of the 
Ancyvanum. ‘Tenney Frank, The Inscriptions of the Imperial Domains of Africa. With 
relation only to the small area (25 x 30 Roman miles) ‘ north and south of the middle 
Bagradas river,’ attempts to explain the conditions depicted in the inscriptions by a 
study of the history of the district and its climatic and economic conditions and 
peculiarities. Helen M. Johnson, A New Account of the Relations between Mahavira 
and Gosala. Summarizes the story which is presented in Sargas III., IV., and VIII. 
of Hemacandra’s Mahavivacaritra, arguing that it represents a substantial Jaina 
tradition, and should therefore be used to supplement the Bhagavati Sitra. 
G. B. Dolson, Did Caxton translate the De Consolatione Philosophiae of Boethius ? 
Collects evidence to show that this persistent tradition is an error, and traces it to its 
source in Richard Morris’ edition of Chaucer’s translation, or in that by Caroline 
Pemberton of Queen Elizabeth’s Englishings. 


XLVII. 2. April-June. 1926. 


G. L. Hendrickson, Cicero De Optimo Genere Oratorum. Argues, contrary to 
the general opinion, that this work preceded the Ovatoy, and represented an earlier 
stage in the development of Cicero’s thought. Gives a detailed analysis of the 
treatise, drawing attention to various signs of incompleteness or lack of revision. 
C. W. Mendell, Vt Clauses, Part II. Deals with ‘antecedent,’ ‘coincident,’ and 
‘ subsequent’ clauses, and gives a large number of examples of eachtype. Concludes 
that the subordinate constructions are outgrowths from the independent. Tenney 
Frank, A Commentary on the Inscnption from Henchiy Mettich in Africa. A detailed 
examination of the conditions under which the tenants of the Villa Magna (which 
had passed under the direct control of Trajan) held their lands, the penalties imposed 
for neglect or transgression, and the work exacted in lieu of former municipal 
obligations. Argues that the ordinance is typical of Roman procedure, inasmuch as 
its provisions are determined by local conditions and the earlier history of the colony. 
A. B. West and B. D. Meritt, The Reconstruction of 1.G. 12, 191. Offers a recon- 
struction of the original measurements of this list of Athenian tributary cities, with 
a number of emendations and two plates—(1) a complete revised text, and (2) a 
facsimile of the stone ‘showing the fragments in their proper relation.’ A. W. Van 
Buren, Epigraphical Salvage trom Pompeu. Suggests the following emendations : 
C.I.L.1V. 575, macente (or a) for macerto ; 1V. 1782, Ionas sepe (for saepe), 3421, /. 3, 
(h)eyniose, 4138, Eiovrdyxyn (= Isis-Fortuna) owfovea for efor Tix owfovea. 


Hermes. LX. 4. 1925. 

W. Capelle, Alteste Spuven dey Astvologie bei den Griechen, These are found at the 
end of the fifth century in the Hippokratic epi d:airns. W. A. Baehrens, Zu den 
Glossen des Placidus, For the ‘short’ glosses, which belong to the fifth century a.p., 
Festus, Servius, and Nonius were used. E. Fraenkel, Zum Texte romtischer Junsten. 
Methods of procedure and the need for co-operation illustrated by passages from the 

P 
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Digest and attempts which have been made to improve them. R. Philippson, 
Akademische Verhandlungen wibeyr die Lustlehve. 1. Amsstoteles’ Berichte. A long 
examination of A.’s evidence for Speusippos and Eudoxos. II. Platons Philebos und 
Eudoxos. P. is at times criticizing E. as well as Aristippos. III. Dey Philebos und 
Speusipp. S.is one of the dvoyepeis (448). IV. The date of the Philebos is about 
357. V. Eudoxos tiber die Gotter, Emends two passages of Philodemos to refer 
to this work. Misze_ten: H. Willrich, Zum Brief des Kaisevs Claudius an die 
Alexandriner. Two Jewish embassies had arrived, one from the orthodox party and 
another from the free-thinkers. There were twelve Alexandrine ambassadors: 
ApxiBws is to be inserted after KAavé:s in line 19. H. Frankel, Zwet Stellen aus den 
Argonautika des Afollonios. I. 934 and II. 796. P.Maas, Zum Platontext. Meno 99E 
and Gorgias 524p. W. Morel, Zurv Consolatio ad Liviam. In 59 read fletus for foetus. 


LXI. 1. 1926. 


F. Heinemann, Ammonios Sakkas und dev Ursprung des Neuplatomsmus. The. 
doctrine of A., his relation to Plato, and his—very great—influence on Plotinos 
A. Klotz, Zum Culex. The Culex is later than the Metamorphoses of Ovid. The 
author—not Ovid himself—designed the piece to pass as one of Vergil’s /ugend- 
schriften. Remarks on Gmechische Vorlage, and reference to a Heidelberg papyrus 
published by F. Bilabel in Philologus, 1925, p. 331. R. Heinze, Zu Senecas Apocolo- 
cyntosis. A discussion of details, suggested by O. Weinreich’s Senecas Apocolo- 
cyntosis. G. L. Hendrickson, Occentare ostium be Plautus. This is the Greek 
kopaferv ert Ovpas, erixopafev Ovpars, E. Ziebarth, Die tepa cvyypadhy von Delos. A 
commentary on the full text published by F. Diirrbach in Rev. Et. gv., 1919, which 
throws much light on several other Delian documents. Miszetuen: A. B. Drach- 
mann, Zu Platons Staat. In 5174 delete droxreivev. J. Mussehl, Zu Pap. Oxy. III. 477. 


LXI, 2. 1926. 

E. Preuner, Die Panegyris der Athena Itas. ToC.I.G. 3601 may be joined an 
inscription published in Ath. Mitt., 1924, p. 102 sqq., and these in turn to Ditt. 
O.G.I. 444. The document is of 77 B.c. A. Kérte, Euripides odey Menander ? 
D. S. Robertson (C.R., 1922, p. 106) is right in assigning the fjous of the Didot 
papyrus to Menander, but not so in giving it to the Epitrepontes. When Apollonios 
wrote Evpiridov Zrodpayerns, perhaps he meant opodpsarns—for opodpirys. F. Jacoby, 
Hesiodstudien zur Theogome. Examination of vv. 188-206, which are interpolation. 
The structure of the poem. QO. Cuntz, Zum Briefwechsel des Plinius und Traian. 
Finds hints of the impending Parthian war, and suggests that possibly Pliny was 
sent out to make preparations. In Ep. LXV, read Andaniam for Anniam, and in 
Ep. XXIII. itaque tamtae aestimant nouum fiers debere.... A. Mauersberger, Plato 
und Avistipp. In the Philebos the xouyot are not Kyrenaics, but Megarians. 
MiszELL—en: W. Morel, Zu Hestod, Apollonius Rhodius und Varro Atacinus. With 
P. Berl. 10560, 86 sqq., compare Arist. G.A. 750a 32, A.R. IV. 1503 sqq., and 
id. III. 1396. Note on Baehrens F.P.R., p. 336. R. Holland, Zu den Indika des 
Ktestas. O. Weinreich, Z% Senecas Apocolocyntosis, ¢. 73. With quid di ad homines ? 
compare Suidas s.v. ZaAoverios piddcogos. E. Preuner, ’AxtAAcis Xarpyyovos. Vide 
Ditt. Syil.2 1080. G. Maas, Euripides’ Iph. Taur. 831 sqq. Lines 831-3 are 
stichomythy. 


LXI. 3. 1926. 

R. Helm, Die Liste dey Thalassokvatien in dev Chrontk des Eusebius. Detailed 
discussion of the distribution between 1182 and 480, of the original form and of the 
extant versions—to the advantage of Jerome over the Armenian. F. Miinzer, Ein 
unverstandeney Witz bet Varro R. R.II.5,5. For Plautium read planius, comparing Cic. 
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ad Fam, II. 10, 1. U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Lesefriichte: A. Mauersberger, 
Plato und Anstipp (concluded). Examines Republic, Protagovas, Theaitetos, and Hippias 
matory ; the outcome is that all alike are valueless as evidence for Kyrenaic doctrine. 
M. Wellmann, Hifpokrates, des Thessalos Sohn. This Hippokrates, grandson of the 
more famous, is the author of the wept dvcGv mentioned in P. Lond. 1 37. A. Busse, 
Peripatos und Peripatetiker. The original description was of drd rod repurdrov, later 
abbreviated to oi repirarntixot and then misunderstood in an ambulatory sense. 
MiszeLLen: S. Luria, Eine politische Schnift des Redners Antiphon aus Rhamnus. 
D. S. Robertson, Euripides oder Menander ? (see the preceding number). Defends 
his assignation to the Epitrepontes. A. Korte, Nachtrvag. K. is still unconvinced. 


Philological Quarterly (Iowa). V. 2. 1926. 


R. C. Flickinger, Some Problems in Scenic Antiquities. Discusses a number of 
questions concerning the ancient Greek theatre. Among them the meaning of cxyv7 
in Pollux = ‘scene-building ’; the length of the Greek foot ; the size of the Aeschylean 
orchestra-terrace. B. L. Ullman, Latin Manuscripts in American Libraries. A supple- 
ment to De Ricci’s list in Philological Quarterly I. 109, 1922. J. P. Postgate, Notes 
on ‘ Aster’ and ‘Starr,’ and ‘ Veni, uidi, uici.’ 


Philologus. LXXXI. 3. 1926. 


A. D. Knox, Herodas and Callimachus. Starting from Herzog’s article in 
Philologus (1924) LXXIX. 4, deals particularly with Herodas’ Dveam (Mime 8) and 
its connexion with Callimachus’ Jambi. Herodas’ atmosphere was Attic rather than 
Alexandrian, but the difference between H. and C. concerned the metrical com- 
position of the scazon; remains enable us to frame a law distinguishing lyric ( =C.) 
and dramatic (=H.) Iambus. Dispute was the whole matter in Mime 8, but 
perhaps merely episodic in C.’s Jamli. J. Morr, Die Landeskunde von Paldstina be 
Stvabon und Josephos. Demonstrates Posidonius as source, so too for Tacitus (in 
Histories) and Justinus. W. Port, Die Anordnung in Gedichtbiichern augustetscher Zett. 
The first article of a series. Deals with Vergil’s Eclogues and Horace; Tibullus 
and Ovid’s Amores to follow. It is essential to consider whether the poems were 
written for publication in collection or, having been written, were so published. 
Contrast the second with the first book of Horace’s Satives. W.Gundel, Texthritische 
und exegetische Bemerkungen zu Mamilius. Continued from last issue. Detailed com- 
ment on Man. II. 453-65, 507, 968-70; IV. 409-501. Shorter notes on IV. 15, 17, 
779; V. 15, 208, 219. J. Trotzki, Zum Pervigilium Veneris. (1) Defends existing 
order of lines, except in two passages. The author varies the traditional scheme. 
The P.V. is not a Hymn. (2) Relation of the P.V. to the ‘topic’ dealing with 
Spring. (3) Venus in the P.V.=Venus ruralis, contrasted with Amor. W. A. 
Baehrens, Zum Procemium des Culex. Reinforces the arguments against the 
Vergilian authorship of the poem by examination of the proem. Composition before 
or in 44 B.c. isa fiction. Vergilian motives, e.g. invocation of Pales, are introduced 
ineptly. LI. 26 sqq. are definitely Augustan, cp. similar lists in Horace and 
Propertius. 


Supplement Band XVIII., Heft 1. 1926. 

Dr. Phil. Walther Cartellieri, Die vomuischen Alpenstrassen uber den Brenner 
Reschen-Scheideck und Plochenpass mit thren Nebenlinten. Pp. 1-171 text, pp. 173-83 
geographical index ; eight maps. 
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Revue de Philologie. XLIX. 3-4. 1925. 

These numbers contain: (1) Classified abstracts of articles that have appeared 
in classical periodicals during 1904; (2) a bibliography of books upon classical 
learning, together with any reviews upon them which have appeared during 1924. 


L. 1. 1926, 


W. H. Buckler, C.J.G. 3459: Essat de Restitution. An inscription published by 
Peyssonel in 1765 has been wrongly read and supplemented. F. Cumont, Le sage 
Bothros ou le phylarque Avétas? On a letter of a certain Bothros concerning the 
medical properties of parts of the vulture, discovered by Boudreaux in 1912. 
C. cites various Latin versions, From references in the antiquary Lydus it appears 
that the name Bothros is a corruption of Arethas, an Arabian who wrote a letter to 
the Emperor Claudius on this subject. L, Constans, Suv deux Manuscrits de César— 
i.e. Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 10084, and Neapolitanus IV.,c. 11. Both are descended 
from a MS. cognate to R. F. Butavand in an introductory article maintains that 
the Agram Etruscan text contains fragments of the Odyssey. M. Holleaux, Rome 
et la Gréce au IIle Siecle. A reply to criticisms on a book published in 1g2I. 
L. Robert in Diodorus XVIII. 56. 3 would read iets 5€ rynpovvres (for ripmvres). 
B. Haussoullier, Inscriptions de Didymes and Inscription de Ténos. A. Grenier, on 
Tibullus I. 7. 11, supports Scaliger’s emendation Testis Atury Duvanusque. E. 
Cavaignac, Sur l’Economie de V'Histoive de Polybe d’aprés Tite Live: Livres XIX. 
et XX. J. Marouzeau on Botleau and Horace. 


Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. N.F. LXXIV. 4. 1925. 


E. Stein, Untersuchungen zuy spatvomischen Verwaliungsgeschichte. 1. The assign- 
ment of Eastern Illyricum to the Eastern Empire in 379 was soon annulled ; the 
final assignment must be dated in 395. II. Notes on the history of [llyricum from 
the fifth century to the seventh. III. The praefecti praetorio of the later Empire, with 
a sketch of the working of the constitution of the period. IV. A criticism of 
L. Schmidt’s paper Die comites Gothorum. S. adds a note on the exactio binorum 
et ternorum. F. Marx, Die Uberlieferung wibey die Pevsinlichkeit Homers. M. studies 
the ancient traditions, attaching value to the fragment of Hesiod (265, Rzach) 
which refers to his contest with Homer, and explaining the name Melesigenes as 
‘a man who is thoughtful for his clan,’ and the story of Homer’s birth at Smyrna as 
due to false etymology. He concludes that a rhapsode named Homeros lived in the 
age of Hesiod, before 800 B.c., and produced the J/iad and the Odyssey in their present 
form, using earlier poets freely, as his successors, the authors of the Homeric Hymus, 
used his poems, and employing some of the technique we see in Hesiod. The 
success of these two great epics caused the Thebais, the Ocdipodeta, etc., to be 
written. M. suggests that the writer of the Hymn to Demeter had the Theogony asa 
whole in book-form before him, and that the Hymn to Hermes is to be dated between 
Alcman and Alcaeus, and remarks on the methods of ancient Homeric criticism. 
E. Maass, Eunuchos und Verwandtes. After illustrating ancient abhorrence of the 
practice of castration, M. classifies, explains, and illustrates at length Greek and 
Roman words for ‘ eunuch.’ 


LXXV. 1. 1926. 


C. Fries, Homerica, connects amd Spvds 45’ axd wérpys with Jeremiah II. 26 and 
III. 39. He further explains from Indian parallels the reluctance of Proteus to 
reveal what he knows. G. Beyerhaus, Philosophische Vovaussetzungen in Augustins 
Briefen (Evster Teil). 1. After an interesting sketch of the field of investigation 
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offered by these letters, B. proceeds to a study of Epp. 16 and 17, the letter of 
Maximus and S. Augustine’s reply. II. Madaura was a bulwark of paganism 
(Ep. 232) because of the vitality of its classical culture. III. Modern theories as to 
the beliefs of Maximus. IV. Analysis of the two letters. V. Maximus is closely 
akin to the Platonism of the second century, as represented by Apuleius. 
VI. S. Augustine uses no Neoplatonic arguments in Ep. 17. L. Weber, Zu den 
Eion-Epigrammen. These epigrams (preserved by Plutarch, Cimon 7) show the same 
scheme of composition (éyxwpmiov, rapaiveois, tapauv0ia) as the Funeral Speeches. 
L. Radermacher, Zu Platon dem Komiker, In Cramer, Anecdota III. 195, read 
IIAdrwv ovx 6 dtAdcodos GAA’ 6 Kepap<eds, 6 xwu>ixdraros «ai Kparivoy oida 
avvadovta. Plato’s comedy Peisandyos must be dated immediately after Peisander’s 
cowardice in 422. A. Tumarkin, Der Unsterblickkeitsgedanke in Platos Phaidon. ‘The 
immortality which Plato seeks to demonstrate is the timeless spirituality of philo- 
sophic life in the Idea; the immortality of the soul is a symbolical way of stating 
this. T. analyzes the dialogue from this point of view. O. Schissel, Polybios 
Hist. X. 21, §§ 2-8. P.’s observations prefaced to his account of Philopoemen are in 
accordance with rhetorical theory of the ¢yxwpov as known to us in Genethlios. 
A. Klotz, Evsparung in Schrift und Wort im lateinischen. The slurring of final vowels 
in speech mentioned by Cicero, Ovator 153, is to be recognized in a number of 
passages of Latin writers. W. Morel, Eine Rede bet Josephus (Bell. Iud. VII. 341 
sqq-). Eleazar’s elaborate exhortation to suicide is composed of Greek common- 
places, and inspired above all by Plato and by Posidonius. The reference to the 
Brahmans agrees even verbally with Porphyry, De abstinentia IV. 17 sq. Th. Birt, 
Pontifex und sexagenarii de ponte (zu Catull., c. 17); retains laedeve (=<lludere), also 
salt substlt (as imperatives: a traditional priestly formula, qualified by sacra; and 
similarly in Petron 34 and 73 tango menas,‘I attack the sardines,’ is governed by 
faciamus), regards Colonia as some small town, not Verona, and discusses the dance 
of the Salii held of old on the fons sublicius. Quendam municipem meum is to be treated 
like the men aged sixty of the proverb. O. Schissel, Ausonius: Mosella 32. Retains 
MSS. reading. Fr. Marx, De Rudentis comoediae nomine Graeco. The name is 
N. Wecklein, Zu Stvab. V. 235. For xaraxayOevres read xataxapapu- 
A. Kiotz, Zu Ps.-Plut. Mor. 2414. Restores a distich by 
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*Exitpory, 
Oévres Or Kapapwlevres. 
deleting xai iAapa., 


Wiener Studien. XLIV. 2. 1924-25. 


K. Bielohlawek, MéAreoOax und podry (continued). K. Kunst, Die Schuld der 
Klytaimestra, continues a discussion of the difference between the Homeric and the 
tragic versions of Agamemnon’s death. A. Wilhelm, Zu Xenophon’s Aaxedatpoviwv 
woXrreia. Emendation and exegesis of V. 4 <riv> mordv; V. 8 éripedciofar ws 
<pHrore adtoxeAcvorous TOV OLTiwv yéeverOar>, J. Mesk, Sappho und Theokrst in der ersten 
Rede des Himerios. Defends the view that Theocritus XVIII. is founded on a poem by 
Sappho. M. Runes, Die Vererbung der Personennamen im Griechischen. The practice 
of naming a son after his grandfather is older than that of naming him after his 
father, which does not become common till the fifth century s.c. A. Bojkowitsch, 
Hirtius als Offizier und als Stylist. A discussion of Hirtius’ position on Caesar’s staff. 
E. Hauler, Zu den Orleaner Bruchstticken des III. Buches von Sallusts Historien. A new 
collation of the fragments in the Orleans palimpsest published by Schulten in 1925. 
L. Radermacher, Horaz Sat. I. 7,isnot a mere adaptation from Lucilius. MIszeLLEeN: 
Gerstinger on the Rainer papyri. Adler on Philo epi mé6ys. Kappelmacher on the 
Axamenta of the Salii. Schuster on Catullus XIII. Kunst on Seneca’s Phaedra. 
Wimmerer on the Rescript of Solva. 
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LANGUAGE. 


Société de Linguistique.de Paris. Bulletin (1926). XXVI. Fasc. 1 and 2. 

A. Meillet contributes Remarks on the Etymology of some Greek Words. épixw 
Tpiyw v7 xw Show suffixes of ‘determined’ value. ap: aeipw, not adnur, and meant 
‘that which is in suspension.’ ioos (FurFos) <*witwo-, Bios is an adaptation of a 
form of the root noun *g*ys-; 250 under the influence of ¢Biwy, cf. dords, Lat. 
datus, Gk. SiSwpur. dadpéoxw: Lat. aevuscave, Av. isasd, ‘seek to obtain.’ P. Rivet 
(The Australians in America) connects Australian with the language of the Patagonians 
(Tson). P. Tedesco writes on Persian banbtsn; J. Mansion on Old Netherlandish in 
vegavd to Proper Names; J. Przyluski on Non-Aryan Borrowings in Indo-Aryan. R.G. 
Kent derives caliga from *calcoligd (calc- and -ligd-, ligare). M.L. Sjoestedt concludes 
Latin Itevatives in -tdve (-sdve). The Latin imperfective simplified itself, broadly 
speaking, in either an indeterminate or a durative direction. Expectare (‘seek to see’), 
captare, noscitave, have a conative signification. In words like gvassart, cursare, the 
attention is fixed on the character of the action rather than its result. Nuerve signifies 
the instantaneous action of making a sign with the head ; mutave has the frequentative 
meaning ‘ shake the head.’ 


Fasc. 3. 

Consists of reviews by Meillet and others. We may mention those on Ernout 
and Robin’s Commentary on Lucretius; Brugmann’s Syntax of the Simple Sentence in 
Indogermanic (Gruyter), and Porter Hamilton’s Compounds of the Word ‘Cow’ (he 
is criticized for connecting BovArpos with Bots; cf. Boeot. rovAcuos). 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XLIII. 3-4, and Anzeiger. 1926. 


E. Maas, AvxaBas, ‘the wolf-gait,’ hence ‘the time when the wolf hunts,’ i.e. 
winter, and hence, more generally, ‘ year’; évcavrds (sc. perhaps, but not necessarily, 
Avkos ?), ‘(the wolf ?) resting (cf. tav@u0s ‘‘ den, lair”) within (év-),’ hence ‘the time 
when (the wolf ?) does so,’ i.e. summer, and hence, more generally, ‘ year’; the wolf 
as the emblem of winter, and other associations of wolf and winter; the element 
Avko- in proper names (chiefly mythological); the simple opposition of winter and 
summer (two seasons only); Lycurgus fighting Dionysus is winter fighting summer. 
R. Bliimel, Generic and proper names in Homer; Tevxpos and revypos both borrowings 
(from Thracian ?), the former as a proper name, the latter generic, with p voiced 
(hence x) and p breathed (hence x), as pronounced in polite and vulgar society 
respectively, but both meaning the same (‘ illegitimate born,’ Hesych. s.v. tevxpos) ; 
B. further suggests comparison with rex in Téxunooa (concubine of Aias, mother, 
of Eurysaces), corrupted ‘in einer nichtgriechischen Sprache’ from *teukmdtrie 
‘ concubine-mother ’—originally a generic name; as also Aias ‘legitimate born,’ cf. 
ai(F)a ‘ (mother) earth,’ cf. Lat. awia, and the Etr. spelling (insc.) Aivas ; names in 
-as, -axos from d-stems; IIdpis a generic name (cf. dvorapis) borrowed from Thracian 
(Herbig), ‘the impartial, i.e. arbiter,’ cf. Lat. pay, but unconnected with Thrac. 
Poms, Illyr. IIdp:s, Venet. Voltu-, Asso-paris, Gr. ropis, topris with I.-Eu., Gr. and 
Thrac. d=Illyr.dé. N. van Wijk, Participles in -to- and the aorist in -?’L- in Slavonic 
E. Fraenkel on parataxis and hypotaxis in Greek, Balto-Slavonic, and Albanian. 
H. Ehelolf collects examples of Hittite instrumentals in -¢ (-d)—from 7/n-stems 
a-stems in #(a)-, na-; stems in nu- (?). 

The death of Streitberg has removed the surviving co-founder and co-editor 
(with Brugmann) of Jdg. Forsch., which in future will be brought out by Professors 
Sommer of Munich and Debrunner of Jena. 
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dmwiw (Arc.), 169 
dpéoxw, 214 

dprvw, 170 
‘Apxéyros, 175 
dopevos, 193 f. 
doxnOnhs, 171 

&xpe(s), 51 


Baxxeos, 18 
Bios, 214 
Bdroua, 173 f. 
Bovxdduov, 52 
Bwridverpa, 55 


déaro, 172 
d@ua, 173 


Exrwp, 179 f. 

éviaurés, 214 

émrés (Arc.), 176 
’Eminparos, 175 

éprw, 170 f. 

épuxw, 214 

ér, (Arc. dat. of éros), 169 
evuevhs, 56 

evyxwrd (Arc.), 169, 174 


F, 54 
qriw, 169 f. 
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Kavdavtdns, 56 
xéXevOos, 172 
xlyéuvos, 56 
Képos, 55 
xuvayxns, 56 


Aevoow, 173 
AuedBas, 214 


weeks (philosoph.), 72 f. 
péora (Arc.), 175 

péore (Arc.), 169 
uéxpi(s), 51 

poipa (philosoph.), 57 ff. 


vAXW, 214 
vu (Arc.), 169 


ouoiomépea, 57 ff. 
ovdauivds, 184 


Ildpis, 214 

napoucia (philos.), 76 f. 
mwepvyeyovéTws, 194 
mepimarnriKxol, 211 


mwhées (Lesb.), 169 
trhOr, 168 f. 

whos (Arc.), 169, 175 
wpooTaryns, 52 
mporaivl, 16 

mrepin, 112 

wréds, 112 

[Znvos} wipyos, 132 


oxnvh ‘ scene-building,’ 211 
ctvprrwors (med.), 178 
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riragt, 112 
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pequo (Umbr. neut. pl.), 56 


pro, 53 
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vecto (uultu), 110 
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sovoriarée, 50 
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-laré, 214 
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Tyndaridae, 112 


uivo (Umbr, neut. p.), 56 
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*pelekus (Indo-Eur.), 55 
vanad, 112 
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sth, 55 
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siponets, 110 
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